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ISABELLA GARDNER 


1915-1981 


.. and spent that wilting breath 
in dialogue that burnished us with your 
ungarnishable gold where we before 
had counterfeited in our brass or gilt. Your art 
was alchemy wrought by a sleight of heart. 
That art will lend us gold beyond your death 
and round the bend of our last breath 
when we like you end, as we must, all out of breath. 
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STEPHEN DOBYNS 


SIX POEMS AFTER BALTHUS 
GIRL IN WHITE 


The girl in white sits with her hands in her lap. 

Her white dress is pulled down past her shoulders 

to a few inches below her breasts. She is perhaps 
fourteen. The afternoon sun enters from the right, 
lighting her bare shoulder, right side of her face. 

She sees nothing in the room, and one by one she 

is pushing away the sounds that press down upon her: 
sound of parents arguing in the kitchen, 

her brothers quarreling; pushing away the violent 
sounds of the street: cars honking, buses heaving 
themselves through January cold. In her eyes, it is 

late spring, and from her bedroom window she watches 
the farmer’s son leading one white cow out across 

the pasture with a tall pine at its center. 

The wind brings her the smell of manure and freshly 
turned earth. The boy wears a brown coat. Looking back, 
he raises his arm as if in greeting. Although she knows 
he can’t see her, the girl steps away from the window. 
It is early morning and she feels her life beginning. 


Now, this winter afternoon, sitting with hands folded, 
she imagines a man laying one hand against her cheek. 
She imagines rising to embrace him, softly at first, 
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then harder as the buttons of his brown coat dig 

into her bare skin. Standing, she presses her wrists 
against her breasts, trying to imitate the rough feel 

of his hands moving across her body. From the street, 
she again starts to hear cars rushing at each other, 
people calling and shouting; from the kitchen, she hears 
someone crying, then her father’s voice raised in anger. 


\ LANDSCAPE AT CHAMPROVENT 


Perhaps she can see as far as Paris, perhaps Brussels. 

From the hilltop where the girl has come to watch sunset, 
the summer landscape of hills and pastures is spread out 

in the way her toys a few years before were spread out 

on the floor of her room. Here, lying in the grass, 

she tries to recover that sense of omnipotence as if 

she could move a field, adjust a mountain, lift the large 
white house beneath her, stick it back in its wooden box. 
But as she watches the patterns of countryside unroll 
toward the ocean, she knows in her bedroom she never 
felt the wonder she feels on most days watching the world 
around her, such as she had felt that morning crossing 

the fields to the village. But then she came upon the butcher 
beating his dog, kicking it for stealing scraps, 

lifting it by its collar and hurling it against a wall, 

and even though she had seen other dogs beaten and worse, 
today she felt the world was being smashed within her 

and she wanted to crawl to her bed, heap blankets over her. 


Here, on this hilltop at sunset, the girl is attempting 
to repair her world, but in the dark line of trees, 

in the huge cities she can almost see in the distance, 
the girl believes she can see animals being mistreated, 
people being kicked and pushed aside, as if the golden 
spaces in between were only glittering distractions 
from the true business of the world. And unwillingly 
she realizes the landscape stretched before her 
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is opposite from the landscape on the floor of her room: 
these fields don’t belong to a world of her imagination, 
but rather she belongs to the butcher’s world 

for it to play with her as it chooses. Watching the sun 
disappear beyond the farthest hills, the girl dreads 

the darkness hidden within houses, tucked beneath trees; 
and as she enters the evening she feels the darkness 

will never entirely pass by, as behind her from the east 
she can see night approaching and with it the sound 

of yelping, the sound of the butcher beating his dog. 


THE MOUNTAIN 


Who does the mountain belong to anyway? As Wordsworth 
believed all mountains belonged to him, so these 
seven people think it belongs to each of them alone. 


To the left, a young man with pipe and backpack 
kneels and sticks his staff hard against the rock 
like a sword to a Saracen neck. In kneeling, 


he copies the contours of the pinnacle behind him, 
and he’s of the opinion this constitutes possession. 
But beside him the beautiful blond girl disagrees 


as she lifts her joined hands into sunlight, mimicking 
the masculine shapes of jutting rock, believing 
such sympathy makes her mistress of all she surveys. 


On the ground at right, a girl in a red coat pretends 
to sleep, her body imitating the gentle slope, while 
with her ear to the earth she hears a faint whispering 


promising to love her alone. Behind her a young man 
recites poetry to the stone out-cropping he would 
like to become. What kind of poetry? Take a guess: 


Peruvian or Swiss. A little further an old couple dawdles 
at the cliff’s edge. The man points to where his trucks 
will remove the mountain, as his wife holds her straw hat 


POETRY 


and nods. They plan to rebuild all this in the backyard 
of their suburban home, unaware the mountain is rebuilding 
them into the slight hill rising to the cliff beyond them. 


Who does the mountain belong to? Rather to whom do 
these 

seven people belong? Only the seventh will soon 

formulate an answer as far to the right he climbs steadily 


faster—a small figure in a white shirt, black vest. 
He’s happy to be alone, tells himself he hates people 


and hopes someday to become as misanthropic as rock— 


even though he desires the blond girl thrusting herself 
upward in mannish postures. But he wants to think it’s like 
desiring himself: like walking to the top of the mountain 


is like walking to the top of himself. As he climbs, 
he digs his heels firmly into the rock, and feels 
the pain the mountain must feel as if it were his pain. 


Briefly, he looks back toward the others, to the girl 
lifting her arms into blue sky—his mountain, his sky— 
and he tries to see them all as fragments of himself, 


see them as images of his own imagination, and he comes 
to the decision there never was a mountain, that he is 
sitting in his small room in the city, watching the wall 


across the alley; and everyday he grows more afraid of how 
alone he is, yet he refuses to ask anything of anyone: 
that like a mountain he will ask nothing of all the world. 


THE GOLDEN DAYS 


The face in the mirror is full of desire, 

and the girl holding the small hand mirror 
wishes the face were an elaborate creation of 
golden meringue that she might nibble it slowly. 
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The white handle of the mirror presses 

against her belly, seems to protrude from it 
like the white handle of a knife, and the girl 
plays with it as she leans back on the green couch— 
her short skirt hitched up to thighs 

turned golden in the light of the fire. 

The girl feels such tenderness for the girl 

in the mirror that the rest of the room 
becomes as insubstantial as a room made 

from spun sugar: brown table, rug, the mantle 
and fire—even the boy tending the fire, 

whom she has invited here and with whom she intends 
to amuse herself. As for the boy, as he leans 
into the fire, he likes how the extreme heat 
makes his skin feel sharp and pointed. 

On either side of him, the andirons have 

the contemptuous expression of the sphinx. 
The boy is frightened to look at the girl, 

is frightened of the flat round face, 

the precisely plucked eyebrows. He thinks of 
the autumn night outside, of the birch 

and thick maple which surround the house. 

He thinks of stealing between trees so quietly 
that not even the birds wake from their nervous 
and fitful sleep. As he gazes into the fire, 

he recalls the girl’s golden skin, her small 
golden dress, and he wishes he could bite 

as the fire bites and devours its sticks. 

What does he know of rooms like this one? 
He wishes it were a forest pond that he might 
snatch up and eat the golden trout at its center. 


THE TRIANGULAR FIELD 
In bright morning sunlight, the horse appears pink, 
and the man is so pleased to see it that he waves 


as he walks toward it across the triangular field. 
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The horse glances up from between two apple trees 
and waits. The man was awakened early by dreams of 
winter and self-doubt, dreams of no money in the bank; 
and now he wants to clear his head by galloping bareback 
through summer lanes with dust billowing around him, 
light flickering around him in a hundred shades of green. 
And he decides to gallop so fast that all the impediments 
and small debts of his life will be lost in a swirl 
of debris, that even his own death which he thinks 
must be as gnarled as the trunks of surrounding trees 
will be left deserted and despairing in the middle 
of some sun-choked lane. 

As he walks toward the horse, 
he anticipates the swell of its body beneath him, 
pushing out his thighs as he lies with heels pressed 
against its belly, urging it to gallop even faster. 
And he’s sorry he can’t take this back to the city: 
simply, the flickering light and smell of summer grasses. 
Then, in winter, when he and the world fought one another 
and he gnawed at himself, was cruel to people around him, 
he would think of the morning he galloped the pink horse 
between apple trees, and the world fitted together 
without angry words and extra pieces, and across 
the lurching sky he saw his own name hastily scrawled 
as if on an IOU from somebody notoriously disreputable, 
someone who has never been known to tell the truth, 
but whom for the brief moment he has chosen to believe. 


KATIA READING 


The book is golden with an orange spine, and the girl 
reading leans back in her chair, one leg outstretched, 
the other tucked up: one foot on the edge of the seat. 
Because of her short red skirt and purple halter, 

her bare legs and feet, you decide the room is hot, 
that it’s a midsummer evening. But the girl reading 
has forgotten the evening, the house around her, 

the city beyond her, has forgotten her small body 
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tucked into her chair. Instead, she is encompassed 

by her book in the way one is surrounded by a sunlit 
summer morning, except her head is turned slightly 
to one side as if she found the page too bright. 


All this is a painting you have seen often, and often 
you have tried to determine what the girl is reading. 
At first you thought her book was something merely 
frightening: the way her head is turned from the page, 
the way she has forgotten the presence of her body. 

It is a long thin book, too thin for a novel; 

and you have come to think it must be poetry. 

Seeing her, it makes you remember the first time 

you read a poem that moved you, not even realizing 

it was a poem, but feeling you saw yourself on the page; 
saw yourself with nothing to redeem you, as a creature 
who wears his body like an ill-fitting suit of clothes. 


Perhaps you would have laid aside your book, 

but so completely was the world lifted out of 

its daily banality that you kept on reading. 

What had your world been until then? First you 

ate something, then you bought something, then you 
went bowling; a world where men passed their lives 
peering under the hoods of cars. And like the girl 

in the painting you must have turned your head 
slightly as if from a loud noise; and you too became 
like someone who has left on a journey, someone who 
has become the answer to his own impossible riddle: 
who condemned to his room is at last free of the room. 
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LAURA’S VISIT TO AUNT LUCRECE 


Laura: 

“Wicked old,” whispered my mother, and “Drugs’’ 

and something about “a male companion . . . 

he calls himself a poet, but I’m sure 

she keeps him around for you-know-what.”’ 
“Nonsense,” said my father, “fool gossip. Lucrece 

just loves young people. Charming of her 

to arrange a snug little slumber party 

for Laura. . . cocoa, cinnamon toast... the Late Show. 
Don’t be an old hen. Let the girl go!” 


The Male Companion: 
Midnight, and the old lady 
had long since hit the hay. The house rocked 
in a whale’s belly of a storm. Laura and I 
crept through the passage vibrating like goblets, 
out the door and into the lily garden. 
The flowers staggered, beset, 
but still they bloomed like a house afire 
and she galloped around in her nightie 
with the millipedes, and with every creepy-crawly 
while the storm destroyed the stars. 
Just a sound, a moan from the gardener’s shed 
and we turned to see to see to see 


a howling mammal something in a long pale robe 
with nostrils flaring like spores 

and each petal of the great cut 

flower of her head 

stark white and rayed with rain. 

The creature stood on its hind legs and took in 
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Laura’s wringing mermaid gown, the pink fish 

of her breast. It stumbled toward us arms out 

and became suddenly 

the old bag reeking of grappa. 

Oh, Laura seized my hand and cried out. 

The old woman fell back, mashed her paw to her mouth, 
and sped away on molting mules. 


CRAZY ARMS: EARLENE REMEMBERS 


Though I grew up to marry a snowman, 


though I look like a glass of milk, 


once I was the queen of consuming passions: 
and in my mind distant hotbeds 

buck and bloom with brown-bear hugs, pink 
tulip skin, and the edible wild plants 

of lips and ears. Oh, Dave may have been 
just a big Vice Lord on the streets, 

but he was Baby Child to me. 

He would rub his harsh curls 

against my neck, and tug with excellent teeth 
at the peach chemise made for big tomatoes. 
I breathed beastly suggestions 

in his marvelously ready ear... 

How happy I was, in his clutches! 

Words failed us, we fell into broken English 
and then to the searing nubs of vowels, 
Ahh, ee, I, ohh, you. 


A night lush with stars. 
“Look at me, baby.” 
I kissed him so hard my nose bled, 
and he said: ““Welcome to rock and roll.” 


POETRY 


ROSE’S FARM 


Rockribbed winter sunsets I would stop at Rose’s farm, 
where the rat-brown hump of the house 

looked like a spawning place for felons 

and sheep paddled in the black soup-hole 

of the barnyard. Rose herself had the face 

of a purebred sheep, done up in challis, 

and she never smiled. She had been driven from Poland 
by some year so big and black that, like an older, 
white lace queen, she had not been amused, 

then or ever. But she was glad to see me, 

she swaddled me in afghans 

smelling of all her favorite dogs 

and rushed off for bulbous old-country bottles 

that were bluish, and gritty, and kicked around, 

as though they had known hard trouble and calamity. 
This was Polish Bullsblood, a red-black wine 

that stuck to my tongue like the blade of a skate. 
Rose sucked the busthead brew 

calmly and sweetly, “real Galician mother’s-milk,”’ 

as she said: and she talked of Roy, her favorite, 

the son who’d moved to Chicago ~ 

and was a hammer man at the stockyards. 

One afternoon he appeared while I was there, 

his arms full of fine caramellos, and whoopee cushions, 
and records of the Goosetown Polka, and at last 

Rose smiled. He asked after her heart, 

that old red pumper: she struck her breast 

with impatient contempt. 

Then she cooked a big fat chicken 

coughing with sweet paprika 

and her remarks, like little dried black mushrooms, 
expanded pungently in the red steam of the kitchen. 
She set the platter before Roy 

and just then the loose kitchen door flapped open 

and a little hog torn by a dog 

ran in, its cascading chitlins 


dragging on the floor. 
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Rose trapped him between her knees 

and threw him on his side. 

Then she stuffed the flowery pink wetness 

of the guts back into their hole, looped them neatly, 
and sewed up the screaming trotter 

with needle and strong twine. 

Roy sat with his fork in his hand, horribly green. 
Finally he said: “Nature! Christ!” 

And then: “Give me the kill floor 


: ” 
anytime. 


II 


POETRY 


JOHN DICKSON 


FEEDING THE NEIGHBOR’S CAT 


Like an accomplished thief 

I slip the key in the lock 

and enter the house of the lone cat. 
There is a chill in the stale rooms 

a quiet of floor creak and faucet drip. 


I begin the game we play 

search with mock concern and finally find her 
hiding in the jungle by the window 

or watching from behind the fireplace screen. 
As soon as I discover her the game is ended 
and she makes sounds like a distant motor boat 
strains her cat muscles stretching 

or engages me in light conversation. 


There’s something about this cat— 

the eyes . . . the way they shine. _ 

I knew a girl who had such eyes— 

Felicia What’s-her-name . . . lost track of years ago 
but now she is this cat completely. 


Sometimes we race through the rambling house 
clattering our echoes through the rooms. 

If I catch her I flip her over 

toss her high in the air 

strip her of all her regality. 

Sometimes she'll claw or bite and then apologize 
grow quiet and sit by me, 

looking up with her Felicia eyes. 

She knows when I’m about to leave 

and disappears, not one to show her feelings. 
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Sometimes in the afternoon or late at night 
I walk past and look at the old house 

aware that she’s in there waiting 

watching from each of its dozen windows. 
If only she weren’t so unrealistic— 

her age times seven makes her barely twelve 
and besides, she’s locked in a cat. 
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THE RUNAWAY 


Down the back steps, under the leafless trees 

and into the night street he walks 

as though this were his normal routine, 

walks past doves muttering under their eaves 

past depraved buildings shouting their lewd graffiti 
feels family hands reach out from their dreaming 
hears them call to him from their sleep. 


I will go to the country, put a wheatstraw in my mouth 
and write about scrub pine and peat bogs 

and fat October nights, 

walk along dirt paths and creeks 

watch the hogs mate and the horses foal 

and talk about weather and crops. 


Or I will go to some small-town nirvana 
where everyone grew up together 

in almost incestuous bliss. 

They will greet me in their soda parlors 

and take me to their homes 

and after some blood-cult initiation — 

invite me to their private club 

and save their choicest daughters just for me. 


“You have run away,” says the reader of his palm, 
“down the back steps, under the leafless trees 
and into the night street. 
You are leaving something . . . not going to something. 
I see a woman . . . Is she Molly? Is she Martha? 
Her name begins with ‘M’ 
sitting by the window in her shapeless dress 
watching and waiting, the street lights carving her face. 
Tears fall and funnel between her breasts. 
Later at her solitary breakfast 
she will search in her coffee, drinking 2, 3, 4, 5 cups 
to replenish all her tears.” 


JOHN DICKSON 


He walks beneath griffyns and gargoyles 

and stone birds grown deaf from cathedral clang, 
walks past taverns of victims and survivors 

who sit in the dim light shrivelled by their days, 


planning their perfect crimes. 


I will crew on a ship that sails for pineapple islands 
where the ocean turns red at sundown 

and fires spring up along the shore. 

I will swim with the long-haired women 

and live on coconut and sun. 


But his path leads back through the brick dust 

his defeat weighing him down like a winter coat. 

He walks past the same buildings, the doves and the trees 
and up the back steps to sit at the kitchen table 

until Marianne comes in to join him 


saying, “Why are you up so early?” 
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THE MONOSYLLABLE 


One day 

she fell 

in love with its 
heft and speed. 
Tough, lean, 


fast as light 
slow 

as a cloud, 

it took care of 
of rain, short 


noon, long dark. 
It had rough kin; 
did not stall. 
With it, she said, 
I may, 


if I can, 

sleep; since I must, 
die. 

Some say, 

rise. 


JUDITH LEET 


EARLY FRIDAY EVENING OBSERVATIONS 


Interpreting my rush of feelings this Friday evening, 

I note I am more than usually satisfied— 

even exultant—to be alive and to observe 

both my more routine and less commonplace observations, 
to have remained alive to age sixty-four, 

and now to be walking home unobserved from the train 
in the quasi light of darkness by the usual route 

ready for the weekend’s observations. 


Having almost, but fortunately not, missed my station, 
inattentive to the location of my moving body, 
losing myself in Pope’s An Essay on Man, discarded 
by a colleague pruning his shelves and remarking 
“one no longer needs one’s Pope these days,” 
rescued by me to see what this observer of his time 
had attempted: his plan to “‘vindicate God’s ways to man”’ 
struck me as uncalled for; more properly 
Pope might have justified man’s shabby ways to God. 


Taking my well-known route of curves and uphills, 
feeling ever more high-spirited as I mingle 

with the night air and approach my first descent, 

I consider that nothing had gone too wrong today 

and one now has the use of one’s mind for one’s own 
observations, free of company concerns, of first-quarter 
earnings. En route I study the restricted setting 

where my life takes place: never venturing 

west of the Hudson is my fixed rule. 


My road now moves between the aging beeches 
planted selflessly by a deceased horticulturist 

on the edges of his property for the benefit 

of later passers-by. I take in the solidity 
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of the silver beech, stripped of every leaf for winter, 
standing guard, always insistent that one admire its size 
and breadth—and I admire it again dutifully. 

I pass a tulip tree and a Cornus, a melting 

light rosy red for a short flurry each spring 

but a trifling sight at all other times. 


Younger, before I accepted my obligatory tasks, 

I used to dislike the sameness of this walk 

whose very sameness I now find most varied. 

On the last uphill, just why I am exultant tonight 
becomes clear to me: I no longer need to fear 

one of my mainstay fears—of dying young, 

before I knew all that was meant to happen to me. 

I am now satisfied in knowing what the major events 
of my life were destined to be except for a few 
remaining summary observations. 
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OLD TOYS COME BACK 
For my daughter Elizabeth 


As from before the ages they come forth, 
wholly forgotten, wholly pleasing; stripped 
of detail, as if meant for flight—this white wool “dog,” 


homemade, smooth as a lancing seal, and awkwardly 
arrow-like, on its four back-slanting legs; 
these folk-art lambs on blue . . . Once here, they nag us 


with what they have left behind them; say that soon 
The New House in the Forest will come, its thin frame rising 
in a clean stand of trees; and Scuffy the Tugboat 


will slip the hand and come down, past falls and sawmills, 
with the man in the polka-dot tie to reach and catch him 
__as he passes the tip of the farthest breakwater . . . 


So you have come down, scarcely smiling yet, liable 
always to doze off, with motion and the outdoors; 
stranger than a log... How shall we know to love you, 


if not instructed by what loved us before 
we knew our face or name?—messengers at 


the landfalls of presence, shape; with the washed smoothness 


the Platonists say the chairs will have, in heaven. 
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CHEERIO 


Rejoice, all’s ended well. 
The young lady has had 
enough; tender and sweet, 
long legs, the nubile curves, 
the braless bounce, she’s had 


enough. Rejoice, she’s not 
complaining or confused, 

not hurt. The fresh young face, 
no shrewd reprisals, no 

regrets, she’s not confused, 


not hurt. Rejoice, she’s had 
enough and says she loves 
you still. Defensiveness, 
hostility: no need 

because she says she loves 


you still. Rejoice, she’s had 
enough, she’s not confused, 
not hurt, comforting and 
tender, she says she loves 
you still. Rejoice, rejoice. 
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VIGILS 


We are talking about metaphor. 

The fog comes in as Sandburg says it does 

Dark over our streetlights and our houses. 

What Jim says of metaphor Fred cannot abide 
And I cannot abide, but in more silence. 

Look, we are getting nowhere, it is midnight, 
Get home out of this warm firelight into the fog, 
We will solve them yet, metaphors, 

Their common properties. 


Later from their lab the physicists 

Come for their friends and hear a poem or two. 
How they hear the wrong ones, the right go by them, 
And folks go off to buy the daily bread, pale, 
Not yet reinforced with wheat germ. 

How do we survive? Do we survive? 

The red shift startles us, the solid state, 

That dialectic, 

And such wonders as would drive us out 

Into the attics of our driven friends, 

Vigils of the academic dark. 


BALANCE 


His dad holds his hand; his suspenders, 

His pants; vital as is that hand in hand, that rubberized 
Elastic powerful as the Nietzschean life force, frees 
His steps into the stride of such poise, of such assured 


proportion 


A humanist would recognize his kind. 
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FACES 


Withheld, cruel even, and even besotted 

Their faces allowed to be seen 

One to one, their miseries ballooning 

Into the dreams of the populations, 

No one excepted. 

Everyone facing in darkness one of those masters 
Cruel even, custodial, jailer and monster, 

The millions of history put to this shame. 


How does it happen that some 

Grow up among faces not cruel not destroying 
But fresh as the day 

Seeing not us but themselves, looking one way 
Eyes open, smiles ready, 

The radiance of learning upon them, 

The portable treasure of dream? 


SLEEP 


What sleep obliterates it manufactures. 

It has taken a gangling look over the world 
Told old stories or reversed them. 

What of the night? it is noon rather 


Or it is Gandhi, what he tells 

Is intriguing. Don’t interpret 

How meaningful is life, but now halfway 
It will wake you up. 
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PRIVATE SONG 


The mockingbird 
Repeats 
Everything twice. 


A slovenly builder, the mockingbird makes 

A loose sled of twigs, bark, string, old package labels, old 
Popsicle sticks, he glues this 

To the lowest unsafe branches of the pine tree, he 
Clutches the edge of this nest and sings 


That although the moon’s too low and whatever he builds 

Too shallow... 

Sometimes panic hits the mockingbird on his high note; 
he spins himself 

Like a drunken gray and white top 

All the way down the pine tree 

Repeating 

What he needs to believe. 


I miss you when the moon is full, I can hardly remember 
you; I say it twice, 

The second time is 

For myself only. 
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BODY 


We drag it around with us 

Like a cumbersome side of meat, 

Brace it up in a corner, wait for it to get well again, 
wait for ourselves 

To get used to it, 

Try to make someone else admire it. See, 

Here’s me, the container I came in, 

It used to be compact, esthetic. 


But how free you would be without it, the observer says, 
how can you 

Drag this bundle around with you over these dusty trails, 

Down that hillside meant for a goat. Its corners 

Are getting frayed. Any day now the whole thing, tattered 
as an old mailbag, 

Will stretch out its battered sides and flatten itself. 

Give it away, the observer says. 


Do we listen? 

No—we talk to it, lie at it, say: 

Be yourself again. Be better. Be me. I was so 
Heartrendingly 

Beautiful. 
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And so I pray: Get me out of this, God. 
Turn my eyes north. 
I climb into my car and drive toward the mountains. 


This is exactly right. Drifts 

Close over the car roof. Grains pack close, like a wall of 
lighted sugar. 

Maybe I'll wait here forever. Maybe that’s what I want. 


I think of my mother, who died when I was four, of her 
beautiful face, her hair 

In desperate tangles spread on the air like anise, 

Her mouth, dead pale, her gentle column of throat. 


Mother, I’m older than you are now, old enough to be 
your mother; 
Nothing's ever lost; is that right? 


She presses her hands on the white glass, 

Presses her pale young face, her fingers spread like flowers. 
I lie back and watch the crystal lighted pane 

And wait for the machines and the people that are coming; 


I touch my side of the window; it’s 
Not cold at all. 
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THE DEAD PULL US TOWARD WINTER 


Her face with its scar, his with its 

Childish American smile, are calling from December, 

Always there behind the ragged summer bush, the 
magnolia with its last browning flower, 

The dandelion heads spilt like gnats across the pond, 

The grass hard as pine needles. 


Years of other Augusts have all ended the same way: 

We spread our arms at the sky like statues of 

Some discoverer, the sun pounds on us, the day is blue; 

Where do we feel that doubt—(not in the ankles, the 
hollows under the ears)— 

Their winter faces trying to be born again. 


Without them the year would be hot pale summer, 
The evening crickets so dense we'd feel our way along 
their clamor, 


Sky streaked with sunset half the creaking night. 


But his face and her face with their tan an tightened skin 
and their eyes sewed shut . 

Even in the height of summer 

Their true world, clenched into itself 

Draws our hot aimless days down and home. 
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ENDSONG 


It’s going to be a hard winter. 
Look through the almanac, look 
at the coat of the caterpillar, 
look in the window-well where 
the cat has stockpiled mice— 
fieldmice, a half-dozen of them, 
mingled with the poplar leaves. 


Wherever you look, the portents 
bear the same burden: the lawns 
will mold under the deep drifts, 
the greens will thirst to death 

in their dry dirt—are brown 
already with a chill foresight; 
look at the puffy, bundled spruce. 


Look at the words of your love, 
inside the envelope look, 

read, believe in the weathers 
she promises. If your cheeks 
burn, it is not the heart’s fever 
but excoriations of early snow: 
the hard winter it’s going to be. 
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DESIRE 


It is snowing. The animal 
tracks in the suburban yards 
lead to lairs and hollows, 
the flakes swim in and out 
of sight; by morning the sun 
takes shape from the shapes 
clouds make against the east. 
She watches it all happen: 
how wild creatures are hid 
under knitted green roofs 
of junipers, how the snow 
on the slopes of darkness 
lives and dies in visions, 
how the sun is not perfectly 
obscure. In the deep nests 
of fieldmice and rabbits 

the litters squirm and are 
mothered, and the daylight 
alters itself like the moon. 


Having nor love nor husband 
she is the prodigal of time; 
weathers flow in her eyes, 

her flesh holds the season 

close to the bone, passages 

of dark and light add up 

in her to a sum of years 

no man now will reckon with. 
Mornings when the newest 
children of the neighbors 

are flowers of laughter 
blowing in the fresh snow, 
mornings when the children 
scuttle like turned leaves, 

she sits in the hard frame 

of her living-room window 
to watch. Wise with watching, 
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she has nothing to tell them: 
the game of years goes on. 


Some days she remembers love 
—a young man cruel to her 
because he was novice, a boy 
half-crazy to wear her body. 
Some days she feels the fear 
which gripped her, long after, 
of bearing a madman’s child; 
some days she even wishes it: 
to have hugged that animal 
at her breast, its mouth open 
to make no human sound. 
Some days are almost happy. 
Yet in the snow she is lost: 

it is as if a wind has come 
into her house, made shapes 
of the halls and doorways 

in which are no boundaries, 
no beginnings, no new life 
ever to fit her memories to. 
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THE SIGNAL 


For Col. J. P. Phillips 


When they brought his body back from Dieppe 
they told his wife how he’d died: his General 
thought they had taken the beach, and sent in his 
last reserves. Under cover of the smoke-screen the 
wooden boats moved toward shore 

loaded with Commandos. Her husband was the leader, 
the first man in the first boat to 

break through the smoke and see the sand 

dark with bodies, the tanks burning, the 

guns thrown down, the landing craft 

destroyed and filled with blood. In a rain of 
bullets and shells from the shore, her husband had 
put on a pair of white gloves and 

turned his back to the enemy, 

motioning to the following boats to 

turn back. Long after 

everyone else on his boat was dead he 

continued to signal, then he too was 

killed, but all the other boats had 

seen him and turned back. They gave his wife the 
medal and she buried him and 

every night for thirty years she 

floated through a wall of smoke and then 

saw him at a distance, standing in a boat 

facing her, the white gloves 

blazing on his hands as he motioned her back toward her life. 
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THE QUEST 


The day my girl is lost for an hour, 

the day I think she is gone forever and then I find her, 
I sit with her awhile and then I 

go to the corner store for orange juice for her 
lips, tongue, palate, throat, 

stomach, blood, every gold cell of her body. 

I joke around with the guy behind the counter, I 
walk out into the winter air and 

weep. I know he would never hurt her, 

never take her body in his hands to 

crack it or crush it, would keep her safe and 
bring her home to me. Yet there are 

those who would. I pass the huge 

cockeyed buildings massive as prisons, 

charged, loaded, cocked with people, 

some who would love to take my girl, to un- 

do her, fine strand by fine 

strand. These are buildings full of rope, 
ironing-boards, sash, wire, 

iron-cords woven in black and blue spirals like 

_ umbilici, apartments supplied with 

razor-blades and lye. This is my 

quest, to know where it is, the evil in the 

human heart. As I walk home I 

look in face after face for it, I 

see the dark beauty, the rage, the 

grown-up children of the city she walks as a 
child, a raw target. I cannot 

see a soul who would do it, I clutch the 

jar of juice like a cold heart, 

remembering how my parents tied me to a chair and 
would not feed me and I looked up 

into their beautiful faces, my stomach a 

gold mace, my wrists like birds the 

shrike has hung by the throat from barbed wire, I 
gazed as deep as I could into their eyes 

and all I saw was goodness, I could not get past it. 
I rush home with the blood of oranges 

pressed to my breast, I cannot get it to her fast enough. 


POETRY 


CAMBRIDGE ELEGY 
For Henry Averell Gerry, 1941-1960 


I hardly know how to speak to you now, 

you are so young now, closer to my daughter’s age 
than mine—but I have been there and seen it, and must 
tell you, as the seeing and hearing 

spell the world into the deaf-mute’s hand. 

The tiny dormer windows like the ears of a fox, like the 
long row of teats on a pig, still 

perk up over the Square, though they’re tearing up the 
street now, as if digging a grave, 

the shovels shrieking on stone like your car 

sliding along on its roof after the crash. 

How I wanted everyone to die if you had to die, 

how sealed into my own world I was, 

deaf and blind. What can I tell you now, 

now that I know so much and you are a 

freshman still, drinking a quart of orange juice and 
playing three sets of tennis to cure a hangover, such an 
ardent student of the grown-ups! I can tell you 

we were right, our bodies were right, life was 

really going to be that good, that 

pleasurable in every cell. 

Suddenly I remember the exact look of your body, but 
better than the bright corners of your eyes, or the 

light of your face, the rich Long Island 

puppy-fat of your thighs, or the slick 

chino of your pants bright in the corners of my eyes, I 
remember your extraordinary act of courage in 

loving me, something which no one but the 

blind and halt had done before. You were 

fearless, you could drive after a sleepless night 

just like a grown-up, and not be afraid, you could 

fall asleep at the wheel easily and 

never know it, each blond hair of your head—and they were 
thickly laid—put out like a filament of light, 

twenty years ago. The Charles still 
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slides by with that ease that made me bitter when I 
wanted all things hard as your death was hard; 
wanted all things broken and rigid as the 

bricks in the sidewalk or your love for me 

stopped cell by cell in your young body. 

Ave—I went ahead and had the children, 

the life of ease and faithfulness, the 

palm and the breast, every millimeter of delight in the body, 
I took the road we stood on at the start together, I 
took it all without you as if 

in taking it after all I could most 

honor you. 
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BURN CENTER 


When my mother talks about the Burn Center 
she’s given to the local hospital 

my hair lifts and wavers like smoke 

in the air around my head. She speaks of the 
beds in her name, the suspension baths and 
square miles of lint, and I think of the 

years with her, as her child, as if 

without skin, walking around scalded 

raw, first degree burns over ninety 

percent of my body. I would stick to doorways I 
tried to walk through, stick to chairs as I 

tried to rise, pieces of my flesh 

tearing off easily as 

well-done pork, and no one gave me 

a strip of gauze, or a pat of butter to 

melt on my crackling side, but when I would 
cry out she would hold me to her 

hot griddle, when my scorched head stank she would 
draw me deeper into the burning 

room of her life. So when she talks about her 
Burn Center, I think of a child ~ 

who will come there, float in water 

murky as tears, dangle suspended in a 

tub of ointment, suck ice while they 

put out all the tiny subsidiary 

flames in her hair near the brain, and I say 

Let her sleep as long as it takes, let her walk out 
without a scar, without a single mark to 

honor the power of fire. 


COMMENT 


ON BURNING GROUND? 


Far From Home, by T. Alan Broughton. Carnegie-Mellon. $8.95 cloth- 
bound; $4.50 paperbound. 

The Loneliness Factor, by Carole Oles. Texas Tech Press. $7.95 cloth- 
bound; $3.95 paperbound. 

The Public Hug, by Robert Hershon. Louisiana State University Press. 
$11.95 clothbound; $5.95 paperbound. 

Nervous Horses, by Vicki Hearne. University of Texas Press. No price 
listed. 

Giselle Considers Her Future, by Evan Zimroth. Ohio State University 
Press. $9.00. 

Trader, by Robert Mazzocco. Knopf. $4.95. 

Brass Knuckles, by Stuart Dybek. University of Pittsburgh Press. $8.95 
clothbound; $3.95 paperbound. 

Killing Floor, by Ai. Houghton Mifflin. $7.95 clothbound; $3.95 paper- 
bound. 

Coming To Terms, by Josephine Miles. University of Illinois Press. $8.95 
clothbound; $3.95 paperbound. 

The Names of a Hare in English, by David Young. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press. $8.95 clothbound; $3.95 paperbound. 


“We enter on burning ground,” wrote Matthew Arnold in 1880, “‘as 
we approach the poetry of times so near to us, poetry like that of Byron, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth, of which the estimates are so often not only 
personal, but personal with passion.” Contemplating these ten slim 
volumes of new verse—ten out of hundreds published yearly, even 
perhaps monthly—I recall Arnold’s words with a certain bemused 
skepticism. Exactly a century later, I wonder what literary terrain we 
walk on. Does the ground around us quake with controversy? Does it 
burn with the personal or impersonal passion of high art, or with the 
even more generalized passion of higher criticism? Or is it merely stony 
rubble, dead fragments shored against the ruins of history? Arnold con- 
jured up Great Names—Byron, Shelley, Wordworth—but thought 
those names insufficient talismans, though their energy made the ground 
glow around him and the very act of criticism dangerous. If we lack 
even such controversial symbols of value, how do we appraise any new 
poetry? Wouldn’t we be grateful even for scorched footsoles and, 
especially, for the chance to make estimates that are “personal with 
passion?” 

Staring still at these ten volumes, all shiny as candy bars, all humbly 
seductive the way poetry paperbacks now tend to be, I reproach myself 
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for unfairness. It isn’t, after all, the fault of T. Alan Broughton, Carole 
Oles, and the rest that we live in an age of literary as well as literal over- 
population. They didn’t ask to be compared with Byron, Shelley, and 
Wordsworth, at least not yet, nor did they want to be reviewed by 
Matthew Arnold. Yet here they aré, trapped in a mass no shelf is big 
enough to hold, jostling for attention, modest but eager. In itself, in 
fact, their plight is instructive. Though Malthus wasn’t thinking about 
poets, his laws apply as inexorably to the begetters of verses as to the 
begetters of children, and the geometric increase of poems appears to 
have an aesthetic effect analogous to that made by the geometric increase 
of people. Not burning, not volcanic with personal passion, our literary 
ground seems rather like the streets of our overpopulated cities: trodden 
and soggy, or, in G. M. Hopkins’s prophetic words, “Seared with trade; 
bleared, smeared with toil” —and this through no fault of Broughton, 
Oles, and Co. 

Perhaps because of this literary overpopulation, it has become fashion- 
able for poets and critics of poetry to complain that too much verse is 
being written and published nowadays. Confronted by ten slim vol- 
umes, moreover, even a sympathetic reviewer feels a kind of moral 
obligation to prove her diligence by finding that at least eight of them 
are foolish, trendy, or otherwise incompetent. In both cases, the impulse 
is a natural one: like even the most sophisticated computers, the human 
brain can process only so much information. After a while, stuffed with 
too many prose poems, too much deep imagery, and too many sincere 
frontal photos of the poet by the poet’s spouse or Significant Other, the 
synapses of the kindliest literary critic begin to sizzle and pop with 
exasperation. ; 

Yet despite the danger to the nervous system, I’ve found it surprisingly 
salutary to read these ten books of poetry en masse; for what appears 
most significant about these new volumes is not that they are bad but 
that they are good. None, at least, is an embarrassment either to author 
or reader; all achieve a level of competence that is historically surprising: 
if we hopped a time machine to 1880, would we find Matthew Arnold 
reading so many new books of poetry that, at least, give a certain 
glimmer to the ground? 

To be sure, that glimmer is sometimes rather faint. T. Alan Brough- 
ton’s Far From Home, for instance. is a book with large ambitions but 
moderate achievements. A competent, occasionally elegant stylist, 
Broughton offers poems about classic and/or classical subjects—child- 
hood, love, and death; the glory that was Greece; the tourist paradise 
that is Rome. Mildly ironic, coolly tender, he writes with gentlemanly 
restraint about even the most painful feelings, but his impulses of grief 
and desire are always commendable: he’s clearly a nice guy. Too often, 
however, his attempts to penetrate his own reserve end in sententiousness 
or sentimentality. In a love poem he prays 
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May I always wake you 
with a hand that moves 
over a parabola of caring 
to the place you lie— 


and in another piece he observes that “That bare tree already shifts its 
sap / and gathers to burst in green fire’—only two examples of the 
proliferation in his book of what a friend of mine calls “poetry stuff.” 
Equally disheartening, moreover, are passages where his effort toward 
intensity strains against his natural coolness to create some bizarre images: 


Rolling the covers back 

like a loose-lipped wave 

you lift your knees, 

breasts and small veins purple as the sea, 
then put yourself in clothes. 


The less said about (or by) loose-lipped waves the better, or so it seems 
to me, and as for lifting small veins of any color and putting them in 
clothes, well .. . 

Broughton is, however, capable of good clear writing. His cycle 
called “Creation Songs at Forty,” for instance, is a miniature Bildungs- 
roman that includes strong verse visions of “The Creation of Fear,” 
“Loneliness,” “Sex,” “Inhibition,” “Restlessness,” and so on. In many 
of these, conviction overcomes constraint so that the poet’s language 
becomes at once simpler, more colloquial, and more passionate. If he 
_ keeps on writing like this, his glimmer of inspiration may become, if not 
a visionary gleam, at least a small flame. 

Though Carole Oles’s The Loneliness Factor isn’t much hotter than 
Broughton’s collection, that’s not because she isn’t a fierce writer. In 
fact, Oles is in many ways the opposite of Broughton—irreverent 
where he’s reverent, tough where he’s tender, sassy and streetwise 
where he’s polite and ironic. The trouble is that her slanginess too often 
becomes glibness or vulgarity. Indeed, what summarizes her difference 
from Broughton is the distinction between her version of spring and his. 
Where he (rather sententiously) imagines a tree bursting into “green 
fire,” she (somewhat vulgarly) observes that “earth’s put-on will green.” 
Such wearisome wise-cracking proliferates throughout her book. 
“Ready, set, lie,” advises the conclusion of “A Catholic Girls’ Confession 
Manual,” while a poem entitled “Priorities” urges the reader to “Forget 
the flesh, / That Mae West, that old falsie,” and an otherwise elegant 
piece called “On an Airplane, Considering Night,” argues that “Birds 
listen / and when dark says now / They sing no comment.” Sometimes, 
of course, this sort of populist wit works, in the tradition, say, of Anne 
Sexton’s self-deprecatory standup-comedienne bitterness. A pair of illicit 
lovers inhabit “‘A room full of moon, the old whitewash,” but “they 
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will never make garbage together.”” An armbone, the relic of an ancient 
saint, looks “like expensive jewelry, / like the key to a city.” But too 
often such bantering with experience becomes a battering of experience, 
a reduction of lived moments to journalistic triviality. 

Still, The Loneliness Factor is Oles’s first book, and it reveals an im- 
pressively wide-ranging talent. Even (or perhaps especially) in poems 
that seem to have been written as exercises for a creative writing class 
with Maxine Kumin, who provides a benevolent and teacherly intro- 
duction to the volume, Oles shows off her talent for transforming banal 
données into exuberant tours de force. The collection includes two fine 
sestinas, an elegant riff on “‘One Page in the American Heritage Dictionary 
(deathbed-Debs)” and a light-hearted streetwise version of Plath’s 
“Daddy” called “The Bed Poem,” a piece that embodies a ruthless 
joie de vivre which Oles may soon express more intensely and—dare I 
say it?—more heatedly. 

Speaking of joie de vivre, that certain feeling is Robert Hershon’s stock 
in trade. As the title of his book, The Public Hug, will indicate, he is a 
self-consciously warmhearted, goodnatured poet, a poet of Happiness. 
Unfortunately, through, Tolstoi’s dictum about families seems to apply 
all too well to Hershon’s poems. Like Tolstoi’s happy families, all 
Hershon’s happy poems end up being happy in the same way: faintly 
iconoclastic, just experimental enough to look groovy in small press 
formats, and at bottom (like a lot of e. e. cummings’s verse) as senti- 
mental as Alice B. Toklas’s marijuana brownies. In his title poem, for 
example, Hershon performs the self-defining act of hugging a (male) 
friend in public and is rebuked by “coworkers with the surnames of 
elizabethan poets,” who crack “jokes about men / who hug men in 
public,” to which he responds with defensive tidings of his own good 
will: 


listen: i hug men 

i hug women children cats dogs drunks and uncles 
i know the texture of people’s hair 

how much weight their shoulders can support 

i'm a patter and a toucher and a kisser 


and so on and so forth. 

listen: i don’t want to be scrooge. Hershon’s book has some lively 
poems about New York and some luminous poems about family life. 
It’s just that he lapses a little too fast into the kindly simplicities of a 
greeting card Whitman, crying “believe in lips / where they want to 
go / warm places / saltsoft,” or into faintly inane experiments like 
“Full Story of How I Fell Crossing Madison Avenue Around 2:30 This 
Afternoon and Immediately Got Up Again,” which begins: “i am going 
to fall / i am certainly going to fall’ and ends, cheerfully: “i am up / 
i am taking a step.” At his best, however, Hershon writes poems that 
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are given shapeliness and tension by the happy poet’s wryly witty, side- 
long glance at pain. “On Horror,” for instance, opens with comic 
naiveté but concludes in a strangeness that is both funny and haunting: 
“Horror is small and warm and damp / and wears your mother’s 
dresses.’” Similarly, “Liberty Island” is a perfect and perfectly ironic New 
York vignette: 


most forest rangers don’t like 
this assignment so far from forests 
the forest ranger said but 

it’s not so bad really 

late at night i go up 

where the public is not allowed 
up in the torch 

and i sit in the torch alone 

and watch the harbor 


Perhaps somebody in the Forest Service should make this poem into a 
wall-hanging for all the lonely but happy watchers in unlikely lookout 
stations. 

Where Hershon is happy and Oles is tough and Broughton is cool, 
Vicki Hearne and Evan Zimroth have topics (or, as they say in the Ivy 
League, topoi). No doubt Malthus would have found a way to make 
this phenomenon into a law: when poems multiply like ghettoized 
refugees from some alien continent, the writer who wants to be read 
has to have a Gimmick—that is, a hobby, a topic, a topos. And as the 
title of her Nervous Horses reveals, Hearne’s thing is Horses. Indeed, the 
book’s jacket tells us that she “is a professional horse and dog trainer’’ 
who is “writing a book on the nature of working animals.”’ All very 
well, but also, at times, slightly questionable, since Hearne’s horses 
often emerge in her poems more as literary artifacts, gotten by Stevens 
upon Swift out of Plato, than like real, twitching, jittery, itchy-skinned 
animals. For one thing, they seem to make this philosophical trainer 
think a lot about religion, and not very much about tackle, feed, stables, 
and other practical matters. Contemplating “Purity of Diction,” for 
instance, she confesses that, 


First, I thought of horses 

And their great size, and 
Would their blood, ifit mingled 
With ours, burst 


Our vessels? 


Soon, however, she 
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... thought of Christ: 
Were the wounds 


Mouths? Speaking blood? 


Alas, it seems clear that even though she’s a real live horse-trainer Vicki 
Hearne is not always a poet of real live horses: her horses are, like 
Houyhnhnms or Christ figures, wise and alien—‘‘Divine, as their 
throats pulse in the dark”—and they move goldenly through an “epi- 
phanal landscape.” 

Still, in their mythologized grandeur, Hearne’s sacred animals do 
from time to time generate a visionary glow that appears authentic, 
even, in “A Note on Balance at the Trot,” almost Blakeian. I quote 
this last poem in its entirety: 


Just so would horse trot, 
Approaching Bethlehem, 
Drums of Revelation 
Sounding in her hooves. 


When she isn’t writing about supposedly real but disappointingly 
mystical horses, moreover, Hearne’s metaphysical imagination, well 


" tempered by a command of the colloquial, opens up in lively medita- 


tions. I was particularly taken by “St. George and the Dragon: Piecing 
It All Together,” a dramatic monologue about doing a jigsaw puzzle 
picture of a dragon, a saint, and—yes, you guessed it—a horse. 

As her book title—Giselle Considers Her Future—will suggest, Evan 
Zimroth’s thing is Dance. A ballerina turned poet, she pirouettes from 
her own backstage life to the downstage love/death of that ill-fated 
nineteenth-century heroine, Giselle, and back again to “reality” with 
admirable grace. Unlike Hearne’s horses, however, both her dancers 
and her dance characters are unmythologized, sweaty, flesh-and-blood 
beings. If anything, indeed, Zimroth demythologizes ballet in her won- 
derfully comic “Notes Toward a Semiology of Dance,” a longish piece, 
more essay than prose poem, which offers Diane Arbusesque snapshots 
of off- and on-stage eccentricities, for instance: 


Merde, says everyone in the wings, merde, merde, breakaleg. 
Unfortunately, the dancer quite likely will break a leg since 
the lining of her costume is loaded down with totem objects 
supposed to promote good luck. These may include: religious 
medals, little stones or pieces of wood that have gathered 
magical significance, old letters, special pieces of jewelry, a 
small stuffed animal. No wonder Giselle goes mad at the 
end of Act I. 
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Giselle Considers Her Future is Zimroth’s first collection, and some 
readers may sense that she hasn’t made the transition from one art form 
to the other without some problems along the way. She is capable, 
for instance, of awkwardnesses like “‘the waves retch / upon the beach” 
or “The sky is sliced in its private parts,” bad spots where the good luck 
totems don’t work and the literary dancer does seem about to break a 
linguistic leg. Worse, “Museum of Natural History’”—an ambitious 
series of comic turns about dinosaurs, to which Zimroth devotes four 
long dreary pages—ends up being about as cute as Cynthia Gregory 
slipping on a banana peel. To balance all this, however, Zimroth also 
records musings that bode well for her offstage, poetric future. “The 
Drawing”’ is an austere pas de deux in the high style of Wallace Stevens 
(“Let the men grow old and have nothing / Let the women grow old 
and have nothing’’) while “Family Portrait’’ is a Lowellesque confes- 
sion for a whole company to perform (“. . . we're all going / Under 
now in great pangs of accusation and regret’’). Best of all, “La Valse” 
is a surrealistic valse noble that integrates Zimroth’s sister arts with 
sinister skill: 


.. . Come the summer 
the willow croons over the pond, 


your ripe vowels will fail you, 
and all your brilliant waltzes 


hasten terribly toward the winter in the barn. 


Robert Mazzocco, Stuart Dybek, and Ai don’t have Unusual Occupa- 
tions like those that inspire Hearne and Zimroth, but their collections 
too rely on Special Interests to seize the attention of the poetry-surfeited 
reader. Mazzocco, for instance, writes a lot about the South Seas— 
wistful, dreamy, unpunctuated poems full of islands, shells, “fluorescent 
spray,” and natives paddling canoes over black waters. Yet though 
such obvious props may sound corny—and though, indeed, a few of 
his verses are merely sentimental travelogues—this first collection of his 
work, called Trader, is studded with credentials that threaten to glow 
in the dark. Number one in a new Knopf Poetry Series, it bears tributes 
from several literary luminaries as well as an encomium from a rather 
bewildered mythographer at Publisher's Weekly, who enthuses that 
“Mazzocco seems to have sprung full-grown from Apollo’s head.” 
Moreover, quite a few of the poems in the volume first appeared in 
classy periodicals like the New Yorker, Antaeus, and the New York 
Review of Books. 

Well, it seems likely that Apollo (or any other god) must have needed 
a Bufferin when his flaming skull gave birth to the author of lines like 
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“across eternity’s jet black floor / The spangled antelopes shoot ahead” 
or 


All night al wy 
Where we go the day cares not the day awaits its new beginnings 


all night 


The day prepares its survivors feast those who'll synchronize 
their watches with the sun 


Still, “Trader,” Mazzocco’s title poem, does have a kind of whispering, 
entranced eloquence. It opens evocatively (if not quite originally): 


There you'll encounter 
The headhunters and the hearteaters 


There you'll remember 
A doctor’s hut a copra station 


And the gulls faint as a hint of snow 
That dot a shallow bay 


and it builds to a series of dreamlike fragments memorializing “The 
graves of the islanders,” ““The icy footfalls of the combers,” “The ‘Trout’ 
Quintet on the gramophone,” and “‘the feasts / That are always inland 
where you are taboo.” There’s much that’s effective here, especially 
that plaintive conclusion—and yet one can’t help suspecting that some 
of these images are moving not because they’re authentic but precisely 
because they’re inauthentic. Those “graves of the islanders,” for instance, 
vaguely evoke Conrad, while “The “Trout’ Quintet on the gramo- 
phone” calls up the ghost of T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land typist (for who 
has a gramophone in these days of tapedecks and stereos?); and, as for 
those taboo feasts, they make an anthropologically-minded reader 
yearn for a quiet hour with Margaret Mead. 

Such seductively literary inauthenticity is sometimes, of course, quite 
commendable, and perhaps it is the reason for some of the many com- 
mendations Mazzocco’s work has received. At his best, as in “Trader,” 
he does sound like an eerie amalgam of a number of interesting writers, 
a trait that might once have been thought a fault but which may have 
become a virtue in an age whose literary overpopulation presents ex- 
hausted critics with all too many distinctive new talents. The trouble is 
that at his second best Mazzocco often sounds like uninteresting writers. 
He sounds like a publicist for “Le Club,” for instance, in this poem 
called ““Papeete”’: 


When you walk 
At night along Papeete harbor 
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The flags appear 

Softer than you’ve ever known 

And the sky’s ablaze in pendants of stars 

That mist and hang through the tenebrous blue 
And among the shadows on the yachts 

You can make out the wet figures 

Smoking or drinking or tossing dice 

And each seems to beckon to you 


And he sounds like a writer of blues lyrics for cocktail piano in this 
piece called “The Perfect Life”’: 


~ The gates clang 
Or break in the wind 
On a soft tropical night 


The gates clang 
Or break in the wind 
And sing of the perfect life 


For you'll understand 
There are steps that lead 
To a shore no one knows... 


Such passages suggest that Mazzocco’s South Seas may have been 
dreamed up by a Madison Avenue travel agency called J. Walter de la 
Mare, Inc.: to imagine these exotic locales, no one—least of all the poet 
—seems to have had to leave the lobby of the Carlyle. Appealing as 
the Carlyle is, however, Mazzocco should cultivate his own imagery 
more diligently. When he gets out of that dreamy lobby, as he does in 
a haunting love poem called “Gemini,” he writes with romantic verve 
and authenticity about perceptions that seem to have been uniquely his. 

Compared to Hershon, Hearne, Zimroth, and Mazzocco—all self- 
consciously sensitive in one way or another—Stuart Dybek is so tough 
as to seem callous. His title too—Brass Knuckles—tells a significant story. 
While Hershon hugs, Zimroth twirls, Hearne broods in shadowy 
stables, and Mazzocco evokes odd ports of call, Dybek swaggers, 
lunges, smashes. His jacket photo shows him looking mustached and 
macho in an undershirt, the Stanley Kowalski of the Pitt Poetry Series, 
while his table of contents offers poems with willful titles like “Cat’s 
Pyre,” “Penance,” “Electrostatic,” “Semen,” and “Fascist Honeymoon.’ 
Readers who are feeling at all vulnerable may fear they lack the nerve 
to cope with such ferocity. 

Yes, but: true and untrue to its title, Brass Knuckles is in many ways 
a knockout of a book, a knockout in its tenderness as well as in its 
toughness. As the image of brass knuckles may or may not imply, 
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Dybek is a poet of the city—specifically of the Inner City (a phrase 
that’s both literally and figuratively meaningful) and even more specifi- 
cally a poet of what is often, with misleading kindness, called the 
neighborhood,” in this case a locale more savage chasm than benign 
community. But though he was brought up in working-class Chicago 
—among gray back alleys, “whorish cousins” and gangs of lustful altar 
boys—Dybek is no Sandburg come to praise the vigor of stockyards. 
Rather, in his better moments he writes verse that surely owes its odd 
mixture of bitterness and nostalgia to almost equal infusions of Williams 
and Neruda. At his best, moreover, he offers us what Eliot once called 
“such a vision of the street / As the street hardly understands.” This 
vision, though, is one Dybek himself both understands and enhances, 
for at the center of his volume, in a section entitled (after Chirico) “The 
Mystery and Melancholy of a Street,” he places a series of revisionary 
myths, updated tales of Svengali, Orpheus, and Lazarus, together with 
a brutal but compelling account of “The Rape ‘of Persephone.” Like 
Chirico, whose painting hints that dark classical shapes haunt the back 
alleys where drunks prowl and little girls play ball, Dybek wants to 
use the brass knuckles of his art to punch holes in the ordinary and let 
the primordial through. 

Along with his fierce ambitions, however, Dybek has a few occa- 
sionally disabling verbal tics, in particular a fondness for past participles 
in odd phrases and places (e.g., “crackled claws,” “plumped duck 
feathers,” ‘“‘greed-paunched bellies,” etc.). Worse, in his eagerness to 
smash the ordinary, he once in a while beats the poem itself to a melo- 
dramatic pulp. His modernised “Orpheus,” for instance, offers a hectic 
image of the dead—‘‘morphic / workers in T-shirts, lachrymose house- 
wives / like fat Modiglianis in slips, / the beautiful suicides in their 
underwear and negligees” and so on—and ends with needlessly feverish 
irony. Similarly, a poem called “1533” uses St. Teresa of Avila as the 
starting point of a not very funny (and not very coherent) adolescent 
fantasy about sex and saints. 

Nevertheless, in poem after poem, Dybek’s brassiness does smash 
doors and walls, revealing and transfiguring what is behind or beyond 
them: the Inner City with its night sweats, its sleepwalkings, its peeping 
Toms. In “Doors” he actually has a vision of what is behind a “wall of 
doors from the rooming house they’d knocked down,” while in “Night 
of Voyeurs” a whole impassioned neighborhood is revealed to him: 
“As one suspected, the dark buildings / full of lovers . . .” and linking 
it all together “the El clattering / above the roofs / like a strip of blue 
movie.’ Even when he wanders through the larger, darker American 
landscape, moreover, Dybek at his best seems to smash or slash the 
ordinary, letting strangeness stream out. Inevitably, for instance, one 
compares his severely authentic “Traveling Salesman” with Mazzocco’s 
technicolor “Trader”: 
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He finds himself stepping off the bus in some burg he’s 
already bored with. Picking his teeth for 200 miles— 
here’s where he spits the toothpick out. Past Holiday Inn 
the neighborhoods get dark. All-night laundromats where 
women with circles under their eyes press laundered under- 
wear, warm as bread, against their sinuses, Finally, he’s 
signing the register at a funeral home where he knows no 
one, but is mistaken for a long-lost friend of the deceased, 
for someone who has dislocated his life to make the 
hazardous journey on a night when the dead man’s own 
children have avoided him. Once again instinct has taken 
him where he’s needed; where the unexpected transforms 
routine into celebration. He kneels before the corpse, 
striking his forehead against the casket. 


After such knowledge, copra stations and gramophones seem not just 
literary but sugary. 

Compared to some of Ai’s poems, however, even “Traveling Sales- 
man” is almost saccharine. Where Dybek examines the ferocities of his 
own personal history, Ai’s Special Interest—really her Special Obsession 
—is the ferocity of all history. Her first collection, aptly entitled Cruelty, 
drew plaudits from tough-minded critics and shudders from some 
readers. Her new book, just as aptly entitled Killing Floor, continues in 
the same mode but with perhaps a more conscious examination of 
history as a nightmare from which it is impossible to awake, history as 
a grim compendium of death scenes and deadly sins. The poems in the 
collection are all dramatic monologues, some spoken by such famous or 
infamous personae as Leon Trotsky, Yukio Mishima, and Marilyn 
Monroe, others by nameless or little-known characters whose situations 
remain vague, even at times incomprehensible: a murderous fourteen- 
year-old boy, a German homosexual in Buchenwald, a half-+mad 
Indian bride. Partly because of the sheer bloodiness of the book— 
Mishima “pulling my guts out, / those red silk cords, / spiraling sky- 
ward” and Trotsky split by a pickax are two representative visions— 
and partly because of its intermittent obscurity, its effect is uncanny. 
Reading Killing Floor at a single sitting is like flipping through some 
grotesque family album full of snapshots of raging or suffering people 
seen from odd angles: people weeping, screaming, bleeding, scheming, 
and doing enigmatically murderous things to each other. 

At best, these concentrated, slightly skewed examinations of pain and 
passion produce flashes of hallucinatory anguish, as in for instance this 
fearful scene called “The German Army, Russia, 1943”: 


For twelve days, 
I drilled through Moscow ice 
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to reach paradise, 

that white tablecloth, set with a plate 

that’s cracking bit by bit 

like the glassy air, like me. 

I know I'll fly apart soon, 

the pieces of me so light they float. 

The Russians burned their crops, 

rather than feed our army. 

Now they strike us against each other like dry rocks 
and set us on fire with a hunger 

nothing can feed. 

Something calls me and I look up. 

It’s Hitler. 

I imagine eating his terrible, luminous eyes. 
Brother, he says. 

I stand up, tie the rags tighter around my feet. 
I hear my footsteps running after me. 

but I am already gone. 


What is even more impressive than the intensity of this short poem, 
perhaps, is the way Ai sustains and expands such visionary pain in 
longer works like the title poem, about the murder of Trotsky, “Nothing 
but Color,” about Mishima’s suicide, and “The Gilded Man,” about 
the Peruvian adventures of the Spanish rebel Lope de Aguirre. 

Sometimes, however, Ai’s ferocity becomes excessive, even bizarre. 
Reading the work of so talented an artist, one doesn’t often question 
the moral or intellectual assumptions that underlie her view of things; 
those are, after all, the forces that drive her vision, the preconditions 
of her power. But after a few hours with Killing Floor one begins 
nervously rethinking the nightmare of history. Is it—was it—always so 
gory, so Grand Guignol? Here and there, as Ai’s speakers scratch, bite, 
or murmur “Tt’s time to cross the border / and cut your throat with 
two knives,” one begins to see the poems as not unlike those little sacs 
of fake blood actors use for theatrical deathscenes or as the human 
meatpies Sweeney Todd’s girlfriend bakes in that Broadway musical. 
Still, such optimistic misgivings are relatively rare. Much of the time Ai 
convinces us that history equals pain, and at her best she shows how 
precisely the ferocity that makes pain can also make pain into pure 
energy. The bloody suicide of Mishima, for instance, becomes such an 
instance of transfiguration: 


I start pulling my guts out, 
those red silk cords, 
spiraling skyward, 

and I’m climbing them 
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past the moon and the sun, 
past darkness, 

into white. 

I mean to live. 


Passages like this, characteristic of Ai at her fiercest, are both hard to 
read and necessary to read because they are efforts to record the over- 
whelming intensity with which each mind inhabits its own body, each 
heart its own life. 

Nevertheless, it is a relief to move from Ai’s bloody family album 
to the greater relaxation, ease, and grace of Josephine Miles and David 
P. Young. Significantly, Miles and Young are the only poets in this 
group who aren't publishing first or second books, and neither has pro- 
duced a collection that insistently defines itself through special occupa- 
tions, personality traits, interests, or obsessions. Rather, as both their 
titles reveal, these two writers have by now resigned themselves to 
poetry; for better or worse, they see themselves not as ex-dancers, part- 
time horsetrainers, happy huggers, or lonesome travelers but as poetric 
pros. Thus their titles—Miles’s Coming to Terms and Young’s The Names 
of a Hare in English—openly argue that, at least for some artists, language 
is both medium and message. 

More specifically, Coming to Terms is Josephine Miles’s tenth book of 
poems and, as its jacket tells us, it “comes fifty years after her firs/ pub- 
lished poem and forty years after her first published book’”—and of 
course this poet’s publications include five books of criticism as well as 
her verse collections. So rich a bibliography would seem to call for some 
sort of Yeatsian celebration, and such a celebration is what Miles offers 
us in this volume, circumscribed, however, by her native moderation 
and by the incorrigible youthfulness that insists a tenth collection of 
poems is just “coming to terms.” Still, the title phrase is no trick. If 
Miles has long since come to terms with the terms of language, her 
poems nevertheless preserve the dearest linguistic freshness, proving 
that she continues to arrive with verve and regularity at new terms. In 
every other sense, moreover, she does come, sometimes eagerly and 
sometimes painfully, to terms: to terms with memories of childhood 
pain and the onset of lifelong arthritis; to terms with loss, age, time; to 
terms with the ends of academic terms; to terms with names and 
terminology—humanistic, scientific, rational, irrational; to terms with 
poetry and its severest as well as its most playful or gracious terms. 

The fatalities of her childhood are probably the most poignant of 
the terms Miles confronts in this book, yet what one remembers about 
the art of her Coming to Terms is not the pain but the delicate wit with 
which she examines her own memories. ‘“‘Doll’—an extraordinary 
vignette about the arthritic child and her broken toy—is remarkable for 
its lack of sentimentality, its blend of reticence, suffering, and comedy. 
A shorter lyric, “Parent,” is in the same mode: 
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Letting down the isinglass curtains 

Between the wet rain and the back seat 

Where new plaster flattened me, my father said, 
Wait here. I will get you the sherbet 

Of your eight-year-old dreams. 

There were no drive-ins then. 

The rain roared. Don’t go away, 

I said to him? He said to me. 


As in “Doll,” most notable here is the elegant mixture of playfulness 
and poignancy that transfigures the deliberately flat style, the simple 
sentences, the bare memory. 

Coming to terms with age and with such life-and-death matters as 
life and death, Miles again deploys her terms with a graceful good sense 
that seems almost magical, considering how she might be tempted 
to rage at the dying of the light. Perhaps, moreover, it is because of 
this judicious restraint that the Yeatsian wildness which flashes here and 
there through her cool surface is particularly effective, as in “Concert,” 
where “‘a somewhat neat old person” suddenly pulls “the hat from off a 
mane of hair, / Of wild white hair.” At the same time, though, what 
is also notable here is the way Yeatsian wildness is projected outward 
and warded off with saving laughter, tragic gaiety replaced by humane 
comedy. Such comedy has always characterized Miles at her strongest 
and it still does. It’s hard to imagine Yeats or his wild old wicked man 
laughing at themselves with anything but the bitterest self-mockery; 
Miles, however, does laugh—amiably, gently, with Austenian calm— 
at herself and her characters. In dialogue after dialogue, for instance, 
she captures people’s faults and virtues, charms and foibles. “At the 
Counter,” for instance, represents her humane comedy at its most 
trenchant: 


Give me a half sack of buttered popcorn, sweetie. 

Would you like to hear some good news? 

I'm a biochemist you know, even look like a biochemist they 
tell me, 

Despite my rugged frame. 

And today I discovered the cure for diabetes: 

You may well exclaim. 


You know what the cure is? an herb. It grows high 
In the mountains of Mexico. 

And my doctor tells me that my big chest cavity 
Enlarged from singing opera will allow 

My living as high as sixteen thousand feet 

To cultivate the herb. What is its name? 

I bet you'd like to know! 
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In the last analysis, it seems to me that this kind of wryly comic verse 
is the product of a “poetical character” that self-effacingly notes the 
fascinating otherness of others, attending curiously to—but refusing to 
project itself into—strange minds and bodies. Where most of the writers 
mentioned here—especially Ai, Dybek, Hearne, and Mazzocco— 
struggle to penetrate the ordinary, to get beyond or behind the surfaces 
of daily experience, Miles, like an oddly poetic Jane Austen, accepts 
and irradiates the walls of the ordinary. Her ““Why We Are Late,” a 
short piece which begins with a red light “‘stuck / At the corner of 
LeConte and Euclid,” becomes not just an aesthetic but a moral credo 
that lucidly sets itself against, say, Ai’s more fevered vision of historical 
turning points: 


You can tell it is about five or six o'clock 

And we are coming home from a meeting not bad, not good, 
Just coming along, and stop at the red light. 

Time stands there, we in the midst of it, 

The numberless years of our lives. 

A late green light later 

May let us get home. 


The stones of art don’t burn in this poem, but finally, so serene a coming 
to terms with the terms of life warms the ground for all of us. 

In its way, David P. Young’s exploration of language is just as com- 
pelling and inspiriting as Miles’s. But where Miles’s examination of 
terms is essentially affirmative, Young’s is more analytic. Miles accepts 
and records the ordinary usages that confront us all, the terms that 
determine our lives; Young splits open the usages that use us and he 
does so in an effort to discover what the very idea of vocabulary means. 
Besides the linguistic consciousness he shares with Miles, therefore, he 
also has much in common with writers like Dybek and Ai, who seek 
to get beyond the baffling or misleading skin of reality. 

Like Miles, Young has published a considerable body of criticism, 
and The Names of a Hare in English is his fourth book of poems. Along 
with an abiding interest in the mysteries of language, his ease with 
himself as a poet shows in the comfortable but joyous mastery of lan- 
guage that marks most of the work in this collection. Though the volume 
may seem unusually slim—the table of contents lists only eighteen 
poems—its modesty is deceptive, for it offers a rich range of verse. 
Not only is the title piece a bravura twelve-part meditation on the 
meaning of naming, but there are poems in many other modes and 
moods: memories of childhood (“Nineteen Forty Four’’), elegiac verses 
(“The Day Nabokov Died”), exuberant fantasies (“How Music 
Began”), and even a species of comic literary criticism (“Wishing the 
Gift of Narrative’). 
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Young achieves successes in all these modes. Lovers of riddles and 
epigrams, for instance, will be charmed by all his tersely witty “Occupa- 
tional Hazards,” but perhaps especially by the eerie foolery of Grave- 
diggers”: 


To be the baker’s dark opposite, 
to dig the anti-cake, to stow 

the sinking loaves in the unoven— 
then to be dancing on the job! 


Even (or maybe especially) mechanical illiterates will applaud the 
mystification of “Tool Talk,” which begins solemnly “Put tip of pot 
through loop...” and ends, still straightfaced, “Let sun god slide 
through threading lathe. Tie / lightning rod with thong. Work corks 
in slots of loom. / Rewind. Let sonnet slide from side to side.” But 
most of all, those of us—all of us—who depend on words, readers and 
writers helplessly tangled in inky shapes, will be pleased by his pleasure 
in language, his pleasure not only in its implications and intimations 
but even in its entangling shapes. His “A Lowercase Alphabet” actually 
broods on such shapes and miraculously transforms the English alphabet 
into just what Ezra Pound thought it wasn’t, a system of ideograms— 
for instance: 


x dancer, hourglass, black suspenders 
y the root begins to sprout 


z path of the rabbit 


His title poem, moreover, is both a set of skillful variations on the theme 
stated by the middle English definitions of “un levre en Engleis” and a 
dictionary of linguistic delights. 

As one would hope from so accomplished an artist, Young’s slips 
of the pen are few. Once in a while he deconstructs definitions too 
definitively, as occasionally in a piece called “ ‘Other Forms were 
Near’: Five Words.” Once in a while, too, his epigrammatic energy 
gets slightly out of hand, and he produces lines that are too neat (e.g. 
“On the numb stone called fear / We fit the heavy one called love’). 
But mostly his relationship to his art is exhilarating and instructive: 
one can only admire the way he controls language even while he’s 
clearly conscious that language controls him. Finally, indeed, such an 
exuberant yet acquiescent linguistic consciousness may help us cope 
with the anxieties implicit in Arnold’s metaphor of “burning ground.” 
Does our ground burn? Have my estimates of all these poets been “‘per- 
sonal with passion’? I can’t be sure, but what Young so vividly teaches 
is that the ground is language, and (whether or not it’s burning) it’s 
alive, like a meadow in which many creatures live, poets and other 
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literary animals. In one way or another, it has sustained each of the 
writers in this population of ten, and clearly, though we poets may 
multiply alarmingly, it would be foolish or arrogant to suppose that 
such living ground can’t nourish us and our descendents for generations 
to come. As Young puts it, “language, that burrow, warren, camou- 
flage, / language will deceive you and survive you.” 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





STEPHEN DOBYNS’s most recent book of poems is Heat Death, published 
last year by Atheneum, which has just brought out his third novel, 
Saratoga Swimmer. He teaches in the Warren Wilson MFA-Writing 
Program, in Searsport, Maine. 


MARGARET BENBOW has new work appearing in The Kenyon Review, and 
recently completed her first manuscript of poems, Bride and Bear. She 
lives in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


JOHN DICKSON * is a grain dealer in Evanston, Illinois. His work has 
appeared in several little magazines, as well as in Harper's, The Atlantic, 
and The American Scholar. His Victoria Hotel appeared in 1979 from 
Chicago Review Press, and received an award from The Friends of 
Literature. 


JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN’S new collection is The Chinese Insomniacs, to be 
published this year by the University of Pennsylvania Press. She serves 
on the Literature Panel of the National Endowment for the Arts and is 
a former Poetry Consultant in the Library of Congress. 


JubDITH LEET has worked as an editor, freelance writer, and artist. She 
lives in Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 


ALAN WILLIAMSON was Fannie Hurst Lecturer in English at Brandeis 
during the last academic year. He recently had poems in The New 
Republic and The Paris Review, and has edited an issue of Plough- 


shares. 


ROBERT WILJER’s first appearance here in May 1980 will be published in 
the 1981 edition of the Anthology of Magazine Verse and Yearbook of 
American Poetry, edited by Alan Pater. He teaches in the School of 
Architecture at the University of Waterloo. 


JOSEPHINE MILES, since her first appearance in these pages in 1933, has 
published several volumes of poetry, most recently Coming to Terms 
(University of Illinois Press). 


DIANA O HEHIR was a 1980 co-winner of the Poetry Society of America’s 
Di Castagnola Award for a work-in-progress. The poems here printed 
will be part of this new book, to be called Second Chances. 


ROBLEY WILSON, JR. has new verse in Hudson Review, The Atlantic, and 
other journals, as well as fiction in Mississippi Review. 
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SHARON OLDs’s Pitt Poetry Series volume, Satan Says, has received this 
year’s San Francisco Poetry Center Prize. She has also just received a 
Guggenheim Fellowship in poetry for 1981-82. 


SANDRA M. GILBERT is spending the year working on a sequel to her The 
Madwoman in the Attic, an historical book, co-authored with Susan 
Gubar, tentatively entitled No Man’s Land: The Place of the Woman 
Writer in the Twentieth Century. She won last year’s Eunice Tietjens 
Prize from this magazine. 


* First appearance in Poetry. 
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JOYCE FOUNDATION OFFERS CHALLENGE GRANT 


We are very happy to announce that The Joyce Foundation of 
Chicago has joined with the Trustees of the Modern Poetry Association 
to offer a combined Challenge Grant to the Magazine of $10,000. One 
of the largest awards we have received in recent years, the Joyce Grant 
will go for general support of Poetry, and will help us stabilize our 
current finances as we develop and put into effect plans for the next 
few years. ; 

In making the award, President Charles U. Daly noted, ““The Joyce 
Foundation has a strong interest in helping to broaden and increase the 
constituent support of The Modern Poetry Association,” and called 
upon our Trustees, Associates, readers, and friends to help meet the 
challenge. Specifically, the terms of the Grant require that we match 
the Trustee and Foundation funds in two ways. The $10,000 combined 
challenge must be matched in new or increased contributions from our 
constituents, and The Modern Poetry Association must enlarge its 
Associates Program by obtaining at least 200 new Members. The dead- 
line for matching the Challenge Grant is April 30, 1982. 

We are extremely pleased to accept The Joyce Foundation’s challenge, 
and we are grateful to receive the Grant, not only for its generosity 
but also for the faith it demonstrates in Poetry and its friends. Those who 
wish to participate in the Challenge Grant—and by doing so, to effec- 
tively double the value of their tax-deductible contribution—may use 
the convenient form on the next page. 
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James Wright: Two Poems 
Rita Dove: November for Beginners 
A. K. Ramanujan: Death and the Good Citizen 
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MATCH THIS! 


The Joyce Foundation of Chicago and The Board of the 

Modern Poetry Association challenge Poetry’s Associates, 

Readers, and Friends to match their Combined Grant of 
$10,000. 


All new or increased contributions are applicable—whether 
from MPA Associates, Sponsors, Guarantors, Patrons, 
Corporate or Foundation Donors. 


The Joyce Foundation and the Board also challenge the 
Associates Program to grow, by at least 200 new Members. 


If you've thought of joining the MPA, why not do so—now? 

If you’re already a Member, why not ask a friend to join, too? 
All new contributions and memberships received by April 30, 

1982, are eligible to meet the Challenge Grant. 


Why not take this opportunity, now, to support Porrry, and to 
double the value of your tax-deductible contribution? 


Yes, I want to help match The Joyce Foundation Challenge Grant. 


[_] Please enter the following in the MPA Associates Program as 
[_] Member ($35) (] Patron ($70) 
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NOVEMBER FOR BEGINNERS 


Snow would be the easy 
way out—that softening 
sky like a sigh of relief 

at finally being allowed 

to yield. No dice. 

We stack twigs for burning 
in glistening patches 

but the rain won’t give. 


So we wait, breeding 
mood, making music 
of decline. We sit down 
in the smell of the past 
and rise in a light 

that is already leaving. 
We ache in secret, 
memorizing 


a gloomy line 

or two of German. 

When spring comes 

we promise to act 

the fool. Pour, 

rain! Sail, wind, 

with your cargo of zithers! 
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AGOSTA THE WINGED MAN AND 
RASHA THE BLACK DOVE 


Schad paced the length of his studio 
and stopped at the wall, 
staring 
at a blank space. Behind him 
the clang and hum of Hardenbergstrasse, its 
automobiles and organ grinders. 
Quarter to five. 
His eyes traveled 
to the plaster scrollwork 
on the ceiling. Did that 
hold back heaven? 

He could not leave his skin—once 
he’d painted himself in a new one, 
silk green, worn 
like a shirt. 

He thought 
of Rasha, so far from Madagascar, 
turning slowly in place as 
the boa constrictor 
coiled counterwise its 

heavy love. How 
the spectators gawked, exhaling 
beer and sour herring sighs. 
When the tent light dimmed, 
Rasha went back to her trailer and plucked 
a chicken for dinner. 
The canvas, 
not his eye, was merciless. 
He remembered Katja the Russian 
aristocrat, late 
for every sitting, 
still fleeing 
the October revolution— 
how she clutched her sides 
and said not 
one word. Whereas Agosta 

(the doorbell rang) 
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was always on time, lip curled 
as he spoke in wonder of women 
trailing 
backstage to offer him 
the consummate bloom of their lust. 


Schad would place him 
on a throne, a white sheet tucked 
over his loins, the black suit jacket 
thrown off like a cloak. 
Agosta had told him 
of the medical students 
at the Charité, 
that chill arena 
where he perched on 
a cot, his torso 
exposed, its crests and fins 
a colony of birds 
inside his chest, trying 
to get out... 
and the students, 
lumps caught 
in their throats, taking notes. 


Ah, Rasha’s 
foot on the stair. 
She moved slowly, as if she carried 
the snake around her body 
always. 
Once 
she brought fresh eggs into 
the studio, flecked and 
warm as breath. 
Agosta 
in classical drapery, then, 
and Rasha at his feet. 
Without passion. Not 
the canvas 
but their gaze, 
so calm, 
was merciless. 
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DUSTING 


Every day a wilderness—no 
shade in sight. Beulah 
patient among knickknacks, 
the solarium a rage 

of light, a grainstorm 

as her gray cloth brings 
dark wood to life. 


Under her hand scrolls 

and crests gleam 

darker still. What 

was his name, that 

silly boy at the fair with 

the rifle booth? And his kiss and 
the clear bowl with one bright 
fish, rippling 


wound! 


Not Michael— 

something finer. Each dust 
stroke a deep breath and- 

the canary in bloom. 

Wavery memory: home 
from a dance, the front door 
blown open and the parlor 
in snow, she rushed 

the bowl to the stove, watched 
as the locket of ice 

dissolved and he 


swam free. 


That was years before 
Father gave her up 

with her name, years before 
her name grew to mean 


Promise, then 
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Desert-in-Peace. 
Long before the shadow and 
sun’s accomplice, the tree. 


Maurice. 
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A. K. RAMANUJAN 
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ECOLOGY 


The day after the first rain, 
for years, I would come home 
in a rage, 


for I could see from a mile away 
our three Red Champak trees 
had done it again, 


had burst into flower and given Mother 
her first blinding migraine 
of the season 


with their street-long heavy-hung 
yellow pollen fog of a fragrance 
no wind could sift, 


no door could shut out from our black- 
pillared house whose walls had ears 
and eyes, 


scales, smells, bone-creaks, nightly 
visiting voices, and were porous 
like us, 


but Mother, flashing her temper 
like her mother’s twisted silver, 
grandchildren’s knickers 


wet as the cold pack on her head, 


would not let us cut down 
a flowering tree 
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almost as old as she, seeded, 
she said, by a passing bird’s 
providential droppings 


to give her gods and her daughters 
and daughters’ daughters basketfuls 


of annual flower 


and for one line of cousins 
a dower of migraines in season. 
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DEATH AND THE GOOD CITIZEN 


I know, you told me, 
your nightsoil and all 
your city’s, goes still 
warm every morning 
in a government 
lorry, drippy (you said) 
but punctual, by special 
arrangement to the municipal 
gardens to make the grass 
grow tall for the cows 
in the village, the rhino 
in the zoo: and the oranges 
plump and glow, till 
they are a preternatural 
orange. 


Good animal yet perfect 

citizen, you, you are 
biodegradable, you do 

return to nature: you will 
your body to the nearest 

hospital, changing death into small 
change and spare parts; 

dismantling, not de- 
composing like the rest 

of us. Eyes in an eye-bank 
to blink some day for a stranger’s 

brain, wait like mummy wheat 
in the singular company 

of single eyes, pickled, 
absolute. 


Hearts, 
with your kind of temper, 
may even take, make connection 
with alien veins, and continue 
your struggle to be naturalized: 
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beat, and learn to miss a beat, 
in a foreign body. 
But 
you know my tribe, incarnate 
unbelievers in bodies, 
they'll speak proverbs, contest 
my will, against such degradation. 
Hide-bound, even worms cannot 
have me: they’ll cremate 
me in Sanskrit and sandalwood, 
have me sterilized 
to a scatter or ash. 
Or abroad, 


they’ll lay me out in a funeral 
parlor, embalm me in pesticide, 
bury me in a steel trap, lock 
me so out of nature 
till I’m oxidized by left- 
over air, withered by my own 
vapors into grin and bone. 
My tissue will never graft, 
will never know newsprint, 
never grow in a culture, 
or be mold and compost 
for jasmine, eggplant 
and the unearthly perfection 
of municipal oranges. 
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AGAINST SURREALISM 


There are some tiny obvious details in human life that sur- 
vive the divine purpose of boring fools to death. In France, 
all the way down south in Avallon, people like to eat cake. 
The local bakers there spin up a little flour and chocolate into 
the shape of a penguin. We came back again and again to a 
certain window to admire a flock of them. But we never 
bought one. 


We found ourselves wandering through Italy, homesick for 
penguins. 


Then a terrible and savage fire of the dog-days roared all 
over the fourteenth Arondissement: which is to say it was 
August: and three chocolate penguins appeared behind a win- 
dow near Place Denfert-Rochereau. We were afraid the Pa- 
risians would recognize them, so we bought them all and 
snuck them home under cover. 


We set them out on a small table above half the rooftops 
of Paris. I reached out to brush a tiny obvious particle of dust 
from the tip of a beak. Suddenly the dust dropped an inch 
and hovered there. Then it rose to the beak again. 


It was a blue spider. 
If I were a blue spider, I would certainly ride on a train all 
the way from Avallon to Paris, and I would set up my house 


on the nose of a chocolate penguin. It’s just a matter of com- 
mon sense. 
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MAY MORNING 


Deep into spring, winter is hanging on. Bitter and skillful 
in his hopelessness, he stays alive in every shady place, starv- 
ing along the Mediterranean: angry to see the glittering sea- 
pale boulder alive with lizards green as Judas leaves. Winter 
is hanging on. He still believes. He tries to catch a lizard by 
the shoulder. One olive tree below Grottaghlie welcomes the 
winter into noontime shade, and talks as softly as Pythagoras. 
Be still, be patient, I can hear him say, cradling in his arms 
the wounded head, letting the sunlight touch the savage face. 
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CHRISTOPHER MIDDLETON 


a 


AFTER A NOISE IN THE STREET 


It is the small 

Distinct image, old as you like, 
On a coin, or silvery 

In a daguerreotype 


Speaks to me: 

The trooper Probus, 

Two centimetres high, at most, 
Helmeted, sloping 


A spear 

Across a shoulder, 
Condenses all 
The gas of empire 


Into a few 

Quick signs. No fuss, either, 
Had perplexed her face, 

This young and tawny 


Woman, but 

An anger, fine, makes 
Luminous now the eyes 
She levelled in Nebraska 


At the lens, never 
Exhausting it, for the hands 
Folded and slender in her lap 


Siphon a torrent 


Of feeling through the image. 
There is anguish 
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Untrapped, an ardent 
Breath sets free to fall 


A dew as on a cherry, 

To magnify, by sharpening 
So far, the resolute 
Infinitesimal flesh, this wisp 


Of being, only this 

A mortal 

Tentatively manifests. A 
Measure just 


One fraction grander could 
Put back 

Into the spear 

Slaughter; 


Distend a pleat 

In this dress, or blow 

A tassel up 

Beyond belief—and it lumbers 


Back into the flimflam; an 
Embossed cuirass, 

Probus any bigger, snagged 
In power’s mesh 


Spills, as a blur, or boast, 
His contracted time 

Into the heaving 
Primordial pettiness. 
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TAKIS VARVITSIOTIS 





REPOSING UNDER THE COLD STONE 


Reposing under the cold stone 

Buried by wild weeds and thistles 

You cannot see the official garlands of the sky 
That descend to celebrate once more 

Your folded wings 

The flesh of a blossomed peach tree 

Which all thought had suffered 

Defilement in your grave 

You cannot see that my life now 

Belongs entirely to your death. 
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ST. MARK 


Just exactly how he reached Venice no one 

can say. He had been sent from Rome, it’s said, 
by Peter, and abruptly, as the angel 

of sleep vanished, found himself 

shipwrecked on an island of the lagoon. 

You see him here 
in the small three-masted ship; how tumultuous 
has the artist depicted the sea! The uneasy sailors 
haul in the sail, gazing and pointing with hope 
at the islands floating 
on the waters, thick with vegetation. 

But if 
heaven did not lend a hand, it’s certain, 
as the Cardinal said, 
that earth did. I’m referring to that 
collusion cooked up by the two monks 
and the merchants against the Saracen counsel 
at Alexandria when they hid the corpse 
of the saint under some hunks of pork in a 
hamper, thus fooling the Mussulman inspector 
at the customs house. About all this the artist 
says nothing, or alters it: instead of a hamper, 
he depicts a coffin; but who has the time, 
and for what reason, to poke about and search 
among the mosaics and the secretiveness 
of their dark colors simply to make out, in a vague 
sort of way, what has not been depicted? 

In any case, 
it’s certain he arrived. He was forced, undoubtedly, 
to put up a stiff fight against the Greek whom 
Ravenna favored above everyone else, and he won 
a great victory when he combined his own 
interests with the political emancipation 
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of the city-state: the Venetians’ and St.Mark’s magnificent 
entrance 
into the history of this earch. 
But much water has since 
flowed in the canals and under the bridges 
—and not water only. And the memory and ashes remained 
of Olden Times, for all things change, and all things flow, 
both kingdoms and men and their works, 
and the Temples of the Muses are renovated into apartment 
buildings 
and places of business, and the saints turn into accommodating 
intermediaries, for the good of the land. 
For all that, 
life remains and advances with whatever from moment to 
moment 
is lost, with whatever is gained, and is the first | 
and ultimate good sought for by saints 
and procurers—for others. It depends 
from where you expect your salvation: from heaven 
or from earth. 
He, at any rate, offers you both. 
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ROBERT TRAIL SPENCE LOWELL 


On the northern ancestral seaboard 

strewn with the schooner’s quick lumber, 

the acrid rock of a smile 

and homesteads of long ago, 

always a child wonderously sad he descends 
with pranks and frolic to bathe his great stature. 


He washes nonchalant rages, artful negations, 

to wear them as flowery crimes on his silvered temples. 
He returns persistently to the memory that bore him 
and would not let him mature. He investigates 

the watery reflections, the glimmerings of sea-depths, 
and with affectionate hatred studies the sea-urchin that 
between the shadow of his eyebrows 

sluggishly moves down below its spines in spirals, 
alternating moments of the heart’s dark maroon 

the uncracked green of the forest 

the blue of God and other storms 

and the hermit’s black. 


Here as an embryo once he stepped on spines, 
and a dark tattooed constellation 

of small wounds pierced the soles of his feet 
in the shape of a zodiac. It was destined. 

Now he sits 
on the myriad sands, takes the spines out one by one, 
makes them sing to him and dissolve 
like the foreign bodies of voices; his father’s spine, 
his mother’s, grandfather Winslow’s, uncle Devereaux’s, 
the spines of time, the spines of cells. 


And when he suddenly finds his own body dissolved, 
he stoops over his reflection, investigates, tries once more 
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to find and step on that thousand-rayed sea-urchin 
where his soul’s face, falling, merges 
in a haze of slaveries and freedoms both. 
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From PLANET EDUCATION, V 


Let’s take a look at garden plants 

The first impression 

Made by garden plants 

Is that of peace 

Greater than that of domestic animals 
But this first impression changes 
Because as evening deepens 

It is as though the garden multiplied 
With the movement 

Of analogous shapes 

You understand 

I avoid looking at it then 

For fear someone is hiding 

As so appears to be 

In the morning however the garden 
Shall once more become 

Like the line descending on the cheeks 
Of very young girls 

When light falls on them from the side 


We in our garden plant gardenias 

In the beginning they must be grown 
Covered by a glass bowl 

I have never tried leaving them exposed 
For I always feared 

They might not take root 


I speak on this theme because I want to be 
Against: 

Humor 

Charm 

Personal consistency 

The spirit 

As European society understands it 
This is our chief difference from plants 
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SIC TRANSIT 
A dream within a dream 


This mansion, faced in marble, 

with a majestic entrance, with its beautiful 
rhythm of ancient times, the noblest 

in our city, now dilapidated, 

is being torn down. Together with it 

will vanish the emotions it arouses, 

and perhaps in time we shall cease to remember it. 


Even its interior decoration was rich, 

created with great art. In particular 

the walls of the great reception hall. 

From the hand of genuine painters, 

scenes from history and life skillfully wrought. 
Now that they are tearing it down, 

the portrayal on the wall next to the window 
comes persistently to mind: it depicted 

an ancient palace in ruins. 
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OTHER WAYS 


By such means is eternity won 
Takis Papats6nis, MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM 


Another way of winning eternity is 

To let the breeze blow the glowing ember 

Of that moment when you look and are looked at by the 
spider 

As with your whole body, an instinct, a significant person 
in the presence of doubt, 

You quickly pluck from every kind of garden those perfect 
plants 

Held erect by a flower vase. 


Another way is the view, the waterfall, the fluctuation 

Of autumn waves on reefs of passersby, 

The fluctuation also of the facts of death or of birth 

Worn smooth by every oscillation, 

And at times exactly like reality on which everything is 
reflected: 

A clock eaten away by its ticking, 

Rocks and eyes dreamwoven with brine and breathing, 

And the difficulties with which touch and unity may be 
expressed 

And that burden the measurement of what is left or what 
remains of life. 


Another way of winning eternity is 

For the afternoon’s silence to burn the white essence you 
have been gathering for centuries 

That you may gather it again; 

Another way is to hide in the person next to you 

Whatever through fire or ash has flashed 

In cave and sky. 
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WORD 


I first came upon it in Homer 
and then for years afterward pursued it 
through various texts. Disguised at times, 
it surfaced in neglected choniclers 
or was wedged tight but breathing in compound words. 
I found it again in a somewhat altered meaning 
in distant dialects of the Greek, 
and in chemical laboratories transformed 
into specialized terminology: barbarous lips stammer it 
in a variety of pronunciations. 
Oh yes, it never died, 
but traveling throughout the centuries, rooted 
in the deep mouth of the Poet, it will be preserved 
with unsuspected leaves and branches, with secret 
flowers—a word that perhaps had been articulated for the 
first 
time by the lips of devious Apollo. 
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A BRIEF CODE FOR POETS 


Poets speak with self-ending words, 

phrases which do not serve the interests of the many; 

they are principally against, or when they praise, they take 
care 

soon to humble themselves. 


Poets do not know either reading or writing, 

but only verses; they ignore proofs 

and preeminently seek for the unproved, the dark, 

because the spotlights have already been taken over by 
warehouse keepers. 

They live in the void, in the black center of things, 

there where time burns with the speed of light. 


Poets are always obliged to be alone, 

to reconstruct laws and nature, 

to abolish the four dimensions 

if this may give a certain meaning to their forms. 


Entrance to places greasy or used in common 

is forbidden to poets, 

or to masquerade as birds or officials 

(they are always obliged to walk about naked) 
and above all they are forbidden to remain silent 
when others chew their words. 


Meat is forbidden them, wine and sexual intercourse 
unless these are assimilated into verses, 

honors and honorariums are forbidden them, 
broadswords and trisections are forbidden them, 

and obviously they are forbidden to bear false witness. 
But the most paradoxical, the most hilarious 

thing forbidden poets is death. 
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VIEWS OF AN ASCETIC 


I hate the body, the tissues, 
in particular the connective tissues, the gristles. 
I hate the muscles and the joints, 
all that help our machine to function. 
I hate, I hate the flesh that is 
prejudged and predestined from its birth 
for the worms, the mud and putrefaction, 
maintained by dead plants and butchered meat 
and by small, stupid seeds 
extracted always from the same monotonous flower. 
How nonsensical are the known 
eponymous classifications, 
the Plant Kingdom 
the Animal Kingdom, 
what a waste of energy for nothing— 
scorpions and bloated cacti, 
frogs, pithecoids, rhinoceroses, 
hollow failures of creation; 
I hate the body, my ancestors 
up to the age of the dinosaurs. 


I amputated my limbs at first 

and whatever was not absolutely essential; 

I gouged out my eyes 

and left my testicles as prey for the vultures; 
afterward I broke my bones on girders 

and nourished my wounds with urine, with dung. . . 


And yet this body, crucified, 

and illuminated within me by love, 
this body so secretely resurrected, 
flaming in the glorification of its form, 
this body has taught me to forgive 
my ape and your ape 

and all our stupid ancestors 

up to the age of the dinosaur. 
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PERTURBATION 


The astronomers receive groups of students, 
members of the YMCA, Marxists, 
and roughly explain the installations, 
permit them to peer at the planet Neptune. 
There’s no way of avoiding such visitors. 
Whether you want to or not, 
you will see them yawning behind their hands, 
standing before a mainspring 
as though confronting a scorpion, 
and crying out—ostensibly—in utter enchantment. 
Don’t become exasperated, don’t be flattered. 
Escort them all to the door with stellar politeness 
and then bury yourself in yesterday’s notes. 
Only one of your colleagues could have calculated 
the direction, the mass, the speed 
of your own concern that so wanders in your brain all day 
until the verses are engraved on irregular elliptical orbits, 
because always somewhere out there 
invisible 

enormous and existing 
the anonymous pain of man moves on. 
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NO MAN’S LAND 


Be as careful with your words 

as with a gravely wounded man 

you are carrying on your shoulders. 

There where you are plodding in the night 

you may slip accidentally into a shell hole, 

you may become entangled accidentally in barbed wire. 
Grope in the dark with your bare feet 

and stoop as little as you can 

so his hands won’t drag along the ground. 

Always advance steadily 

as though you believe you'll arrive before his heart stops. 
Take advantage 

of every flash from bursts of machine gun fire 

and so maintain your true bearing, 

always keeping parallel with the two front lines. 

Plod on like this, gasping, 

as though you believe you'll truly reach the water’s edge 
there by the green morning shadow of a large tree. 

For the time being, be careful, very careful, 

as with a dying man you are carrying on your shoulders. 
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FLAVIUS MARCUS TO HIMSELF 


Of course you can translate a few verses from Homer. 
This too is a legitimate occupation, at times profitable, 
and in any case, in the eyes of some it helps you to pass 
for scholar and—with a certain condescension—a judge of 
poetry, almost a poet. 
Translate with zeal, at least with diligence. 
Avoid one thing only: 
Be careful not to translate into your life 
the behavior and passions of heroes 
no matter how much they may seem yours, 
no matter how certain you are that you too could have 
fallen fighting before the walls of Troy. 
Remind yourself that you believed it, knew it, had finally 
decided 
that at the end, 
on invading the city, 
you 
would find 


but smoke and ashes. 


THE KNIFE 


It takes as much time for steel to become a sharp and useful 
knife 
as for words to be honed into speech. 
In the meantime, 
as long as you’re working the whetstone 
take care not to be led astray 
or become arrogant 


by the brilliant sequence of sparks. 
Your goal is the knife. 
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T. D. FRANGOPOULOS 


DEATH OF THE SOLITARY MAN 


We know the other man so well: we follow him, 

weigh him carefully each day— 

how he walks, eats, thinks; 

twice a year we send the police 

to his house to search his papers 

in hopes of finding any subversive literature; 

we write page after page about him, like those herewith 
enclosed, 

and when he dies, we consider and weigh carefully 

whether to give him a burial permit 

and whether the priest should consent to chant his funeral 
service. 

Then we leave him: but only for a while, 

because soon the learned scholars will come, 

turn over all his papers on this side and that, 

scrutinize them in the light of the sun to see 

if the words have a second luster, 

and then submit their deductions to the censor’s approval 

—to that censor who does not even permit us to say he 
exists— 

and then they begin their own controversies. 

Finally they bury him in an anthology 

and briefly mention him in the latest reference books: 
“He also wrote verses.” 


Now, if he wrote them with his heart’s blood or not— 
is the fault ours? He should have been 

made of paper, like all the others, 

for then we would have left him in peace 

after a merely preliminary investigation, 
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and he would have come through safe and sound after a 
slight drubbing: 

but so long as such as he want to save the human race, 

we crucify them, sir, yes we CRUCIFY them— 

unpleasant, of course, but unfortunately indispensable. 

Society, you see, has its own claims also, 

and all of us, when you come right down to it, have made 
a heap of compromises— 

except those like him, who refuse, and then of course we 
crush them. 
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TASOS LIVADHITIS 





CRAFT 


I lived my passions like a fire, and afterwards saw them 
wither and fade away, 

and even though I had escaped from danger, I wept 

for this ending that exists in everything. I gave myself up 
to the greatest ideals, then denied them afterwards, 

and gave myself to them again even more impetuously. I 
felt ashamed before the well-dressed, 

and a deathly guilt before all the humbled and poor; 

I saw youth withering away, teeth rotting, 

I wished to be killed, out of cowardice or vainglory, 

forgave those who crushed me, bootlicked where once I 
had spat, 

lived that inhuman moment when you discover, much too 
late, that you 

are not the person you dreamt you were; I disgraced my 
name 

that not a single stain of egotism might stick to me— 

and this was the most dreadful egotism of all. At night, I 
wept, 

compromised my days, an unceasing battle with the devil 
within me, 

who wanted all; I gave him my most daring deeds, my 
purest dreams, 

and he was always hungry; I gave him weighty sins, fed 
him with alcohol, debts, degradations, 

and he was still hungry. I sank into trivial matters, 

wrangled for the slightest position, found fault, 

did my duty out of shrewd calculation, and the next 
moment, without being asked by anyone, 

cut myself into little pieces and fed them to the dogs. 


Now I sit at night and think that at long last I can perhaps 
write one true line of verse. 
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THE JUGGLER WITH THE ORANGES 


As though you’re not touching earth but are 

on a large stair that supports itself on another stair, 

and that one also on other, innumerable stairs 

which, if you wish to give them a name, call them 
ambition, arrogance, compassion; 

call them fear of death, and still another fear, a greater one, 
the fear of life; call them visions, desires, your own 
memories and the other memories 

of those who gave you blood although you never knew 
them; 

call them days, call them nights, and even call them God, 
and Nothing, and time, and justice; 

names of every kind, each word a dangerous huge stair, 
fashioning thus an enormous quivering structure of stairs 
ready to fall and held only 

by the remorseless equilibrium of this your small existence. 


1 HAS BEEN WRITTEN... 23. 


We walked and chatted in the large luminous night, 
when, wanting for a moment to fix your hair, 

you stopped and looked at yourself in a shopwindow. 
It was that of a funeral parlor. We laughed. 


And yet, since then there has always remained on your hair 


this pale, implacable reflection from the old, timeworn | 
coffins. 
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DHIMITRIS DHOUKARIS 


THE GRAMMAR OF THE BODY 


You made one error after the other 
in the grammar of your sentences. 
I had barely time to say 

your Greek is abominable; 

but you never made an error 

in the coordinates 

of the naked body, 

in the luminous magnificient 
settees 

of sensuality. 
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MISERY IN THE CHEST 


Tiresias comes once again, the color of ash, 

waving aloft in his right hand 

Oedipus’s marriage certificate torn to tatters, 

with his other hand leading 

colors on a golden chain. 

He comes now crowned with camomile 

(once he had strewn his head with whitewash). 

They say he’s going to the Glorification of the Waters 
to study celestial matters 

as ever so often he rubs 

those sad reeds, his breasts, that hang 

along the entire failure of his body, 

because he knows: Better than all other senses, 

touch, the most insignificant, is the one that redeems. 
I gawk blindly, he said suddenly, and sat down, 
theatrically placing across his knees the staff 

he had lost days ago and had never recovered. 


This is how the endless dead also 

gawk at creation in psychiatric clinics; 

every slaughtered lamb regains its body 

with lightning flashes that increase our reverence. 
Night swells, and Tiresias begins to smell badly; 

all who see him step back holding 

their noses with kleenex. 

Only the wind drifts comfortably 

around his old carcass 

filled with darkness and pure decay. _ 

Not a single sound in the pit of his chest! 

And yet we rejoice as always, 

we put the weeks to pasture 

no matter how much ash rules over our sight 

or presents us with disaster that we may decrease. 
This is why fruit, like travelers, abandon the trees 
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and fall down in solitude, in an endless chance. 
Tiresias breaths with the gills of the absolute; 
at times a sudden shivering unlocks him, 
reversing his blood 

like the poor man who turns 

his worn coat inside out to make it new again. 
Nothing exists between 

the hammer of death and that anvil 

which is the mystic sun. 

He who cannot endure the stars 

knows the knife-blade of the void, and howls. 
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THE GREEK COLONY IN ALEXANDRIA 


In this country we were born strangers. Remained strangers. 
The barley flour Alexander the Great scattered 

to inscribe the boundaries of our great city 

was eaten by a cloud of birds. 

A sugarcane was our first hobbyhorse, 

the golden tomb of Alexander our first dream. 

The first mountains we climbed were the pyramids, 
our first question the face of the Sphinx 

lashed by red sand like scalding rain. 

And around us the souls that seek 

to reenter the swaddled mummies, 

and the giants who sit silently by the facades, 

and the names, the names engraved on granite. 

Beside us always the great river, 

and its memory as cool as the shadow of a date palm. 
But the sea was ours. 

Once the stormy sea sent us Helen, 

in summer it brought us the odor of pine resin 

and in the fall the bubbling must from wine villages, 
the sigh of olive trees at the olive press, 

and the taste of the fresh oil of our fatherland. 

Our city is lost now, 

we have lost all our Alexandrias. 

We left strangers. We remained strangers. We wandered 
through many cities 

guarding a fistful of foreign coins, 

worshipping headless statues that do not hear our prayers, 
and others with broken arms that held we know not what. 
We found new rivers, fertile soil in other continents. 
We planted trees for our children, 

we taught them to speak a dead language, 

we gave them the silvered icons of our ancestors, 
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but the sea is no longer ours. 

In Buenos Aires there are other constellations, 

and when we could not see the Morning Star we burst into 
tears. 

There are also beloved ones whose bodies the earth has 
digested. 

How could we take with us 

those who have now become one with Alexandria? 


Alexandria, May 7, 1967 
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POST-WAR GREEK POETS 


A little over twenty years ago, most of the June 1951 issue of this 
magazine was given over to my translations of a group of fifteen 
Greek poets who had made their impact on contemporary Greek 
poetry in the Thirties and who wrote, on the whole, in the meta- 
physical, symbolist, and surrealist manner. Among them were two 
poets who have since been granted the Nobel Prize in Poetry, George 
Seféris, in 1963, and Odysseus Elytis, in 1979. This present small 
anthology is composed of thirteen Greek poets who belong to the 
post-war generation (Decavalles is the only poet who appears again) 
most of whom were greatly influenced by the “‘poets of the Thirties,” 
but who, as participants in and survivors of the Second World War 
and its aftermath, reacted against their predecessors and tried to form 
styles of their own under the general climate of existentialist ques- 
tioning, doubt, and despair typical of that period throughout the 
world. 

Of these thirteen poets, all were in their teens or early twenties 
when Mussolini invaded Greece through Albania on October 28, 
1940: the youngest, Karotizos, was fourteen, the oldest, Varvitsitis, 
was twenty-four (Papadhdpoulos, a Cypriot, was twelve). After a 
few months of heady glory when the Greeks drove the Italians back 
into Albania, their country was invaded by the Germans through 
Yugoslavia, Athens was occupied in May 1941, and the entire coun- 
try and its islands swiftly overrun by German and Italian troops until 
1944. During these four years of Occupation, the poets here rep- 
resented grew up in an oppressed land of torture, humiliation, ex- 
ecution, starvation, and despair. The last Germans had no sooner left 
than two Civil Wars broke out in Greece between the left and right 
wing factions and kept the country in partisan turmoil for another 
four years, until 1949. Four of the poets in this selection took an 
active part in the left-wing resistance movement and guerrilla wars 
against the occupiers: Alexandhrou, Livadhitis, Dhotkaris, Niko- 
laidis. Some became members of the Communist Party; but most 
of them soon severed their party allegiances in disillusion, filled with 
a sense of betrayed ideals. Only one poet, Frangdépoulos, joined the 
right-wing guerrillas, but later regretted his participation. The other 
poets represented here were, of course, deeply affected by such trau- 
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matic experiences, but since they were not primarily politically 
oriented, assimilated the anguish of their period in individual ways 
and by other methods. 

Three of the most significant poets of this period are not repre- 
sented here because I have recently published books of their selected 
poems in the United States. Mandlis Anagnostakis (The Target, Pella 
Publishing Company, 1980), born in 1925 and only eleven when the 
war broke out, took an active part in the left-wing resistance; he was 
condemned to death, but his sentence was commuted to a three-year 
term in prison. A member of the Communist Party of the Interior, 
he has twice run for office and twice failed. He is the most repre- 
sentative poet of this period, for all his books are social, political, 
and personal journals of his times and are best understood in relation 
to unfolding events. Deeply lived experiences, they are in no sense 
the propaganda poems so typical of the left which he has himself 
severely castigated. Takis Sindpoulos, (Landscape of Death, Ohio State 
University Press, 1979), who was born in 1917 and died this past 
May, spent almost five years as an army doctor during the Italian 
War and the Civil Wars, wrote committed poems, though with few 
political overtones, about the horrors of war; obsessive litany after 
litany about his dead comrades who continued to haunt him all his 
life long; and about the guilt of the survivors. Miltos Sahtouris (With 
Face to the Wall, The Charioteer Press, Washington, D.C., 1980), 
born in 1919, was twenty-one when the war broke out, took no 
active part in political events, but by following the surrealist and 
post-surrealist techniques has, as a complete recluse, created his own 
nightmare world of phantasmagoric images in which the terrors of 
war are either directly or indirectly present; the word ‘‘blood”’ is 
almost as persistent in his poetry as in Macbeth. 

The poets of the Thirties, by following to a great degree the 
metaphysical, symbolist and surrealist schools, had at their disposal 
not only an attitude toward life and a world outlook, but also specific 
poetic techniques with which they could embody their visions. Most 
post-war poets, however, have in common only an existentialist 
view of absurdity and anguish, a view which has not created a 
comparable technique for expression; they have therefore been 
forced, on the whole, to create their own individual styles, borrow- 
ing elements from many diverse and contradictory schools and tech- 
niques from the past. Only the socially committed poets I have 
mentioned can be grouped under an outlook that called for a socio- 
political orientation, for the forging of a brave new world, for her- 
oism and idealism that gradually, under the vacillations of the Soviet 
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Union, led to disillusion and withdrawal in many cases. These poets 
tried to substitute political for religious mythologies, and this gives 
them some sort of unity; but in their techniques they have greatly 
varied, often raiding enemy camps for imagery, rhythms, and tonal- 
ity. 

Whereas the poets of the Thirties had to fight for their right to 
use the demotic tongue of the people at a time when the artificially 
constructed purist language, the katharévousa, was the law of the 
land, the situation has now been reversed, and the demotic tongue 
has been proclaimed by law the language of the courts, the univer- 
sities, the parliament. The trouble is, however, that the demotic 
tongue itself has not as yet taken on definite form and is in a constant 
state of reconstruction. All poets of any consequence now write in 
the demotic tongue, but borrow freely from the rich vocabulary and 
syntax of the Greek language from ancient to modern times, even 
from the hated katharévousa, since many of its words, phrases, and 
idioms have passed into common parlance. And almost all write in 
the free verse liberated by the poets of the Thirties. 

Such a small anthology as this, in which the majority of the poets 
are represented by only one poem, cannot, of course, be said to 
exemplify the principles I have outlined. I did not select the poems 
from a historical or political or purely representative point of view, 
but simply sent the Editors groups of what I considered to be among 
the best poems of each poet, regardless of theme, and left it up to 
them to choose. Nevertheless, the general existentialist climate is 
pervasive. In writing about each individual poet, I shall stress not 
any one particular strain but his general tone and contribution. Be- 
cause the socially committed poets do form a cohesive group, I shall 
take them first, beginning with the eldest. 

Aris Alexandhrou’s entire mature poetry has been a stubborn and 
belligerent attempt to break away from the influences, both poetic 
and political, which inspired his early youth. For a long time his 
poetry showed the influences of the demotic song, Kariotakis, 
Cavafis, Seféris, Ritsos, and Mayakovsky. As a young man he gave 
himself wholeheartedly to the communist resistance movement dur- 
ing the Nazi Occupation, but soon, embittered and disillusioned by 
partisan chicanery of every sort, he approached the borders of an- 
archy. Imprisoned for five years because he rejected military service, 
he subsequently refused to join any party or school, political or 
poetical, and anathemized them all, owing allegiance only, he wrote, 
“to the nonexistent party of poets.” In his condemnation of all par- 
ties, he included what he called the self-styled ““democratic” gov- 
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ernments who insidiously commercialize their poets with prizes, 
grants, and other-forms of bribery. All governing bodies and leaders 
of political parties are, he thought, guided by what is opportune, 
and the poet is the politician’s opposite and opponent because he, 
refuses to submit to any form of opportunism. Simply to exist as 
poet, therefore, the poet must fight these insidious attacks on his 
integrity, and one of his best weapons, as Anagnostakis would agree, 
is sarcasm and satire. 

Tasos Livadhitis, though a member of the Communist Party of 
the Interior, and for many years book critic for a communist daily, 
believes that poetry cannot be confined in any one prison or defi- 
nition—such as social realism—for it can be many contradictory 
things at once. It is the only area in which the greatest personal 
liberty can be realized, as opposed to science, and in particular to 
mathematics where inexorable rules prevail—although there, too, 
the law of the indeterminate eventually prevails. Poetry can be in- 
finite and unanticipated. True to his convictions, his vision is antiwar 
and antimilitaristic, against the commercial decadence of modern 
life, and in support of a people’s freedom everywhere. The stuff of 
his poetry deals with the everyday routine of life, presented in a 
flowing stream of consciousness with little punctuation, a kind of 
confessional accounting that piles image upon image with realistic 
detail until the reader becomes astonished at an existence that can 
contain so much complexity and contradiction. 

From early adolescence, when he took part in the left-wing re- 
sistance movement, was imprisoned, and then left his party in dis- 
illusionment, Dhimitris Dhotikaris has roamed throughout Africa 
and Europe, an idealist who believes in revolution but finds he must 
betray it because it has betrayed him. He was driven more and more 
to his own inner resources; and there, with a slightly ironic air, 
knowing that Revolution is an ultimate ideal and he but flesh, probes 
into World Orders, wonders in despair whether anything can ulti- 
mately be accomplished, broods on the inevitability of death, and 
clings to the security, warmth, and adhesiveness love has to offer. 
He has now taken a more tolerant, more humanist view of man’s 
condition. In a ceaseless pursuit of himself and his art, he has come 
to terms with the anguish of existence, looks upon the general fate 
of humanity with a stoic and tender gaze in which love and under- 
standing are coupled with a revolutionist’s sublimated dream. 

For Aristotle Nikolafdis, a psychiatrist and amateur linguist, po- 
etry is a welling up of language into its most functional forms: like 
any other subconscious experience, it can be lived truly only when 
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it emerges to be illuminated in the skywell of thought and then, 
being understood, submerges once more into the depths of being 
from which it arose. The poet thus lives in the dark obscurities of 
language. The more he brings them to the surface for expression, 
the more does he wander in their labyrinths. He is a potential com- 
prehender of language, one who wanders in its twilight, who learns 
each time to speak on the boundaries of deterioration before night 
falls. For this reason the poet feels that poetry is at the same time 
an opening and a necessity, but above all the only power that can 
cleanse the world of its by-products and its poisons, the only cathartic 
power possible. But the poet is also the catalyst of poetry and thus 
ceaselessly seeks ways of renewing language, of discovering ways 
which permit it to form and reform. Otherwise he cannot hear, 
according to Cavafis, ‘the secret sounds of approaching events’’ that 
wait to be named, for language then is in danger of passing into the 
forgetfulness of being, like a closed circuit, or of passing into use 
by others, by the “‘species”—that is to say, of being alienated. The 
poet must battle against this objectification and alienation of language 
and, paraphrasing Heidegger, must say: ““The poet is the shepherd 
of language.” 

T. D. Frangépoulos asserts firmly and freely that he has been the 
truest disciple of Seféris, and his early poems are indeed over- 
whelmed by the style and stance of that poet. When only nineteen, 
he joined the right-wing guerrilla forces against the communists, 
but when later he saw what a brutal, bestial, and stupid military 
regime this later established in his country, he repudiated his former 
allegiances without, on the other hand, joining any left-wing faction. 
Nevertheless, what he calls his “‘ex-fascist blues” have greatly infil- 
trated his poetry and given them a ring of sincerity. He has made 
his poetry, therefore, a means by which to explore the reason and 
orientation of his existence. Nevertheless, he has tried to assert 
emotions, not postulates, and make his poetry a tool for self-expla- 
nation and self-discrimination in a world of criminality. This may 
be the reason why, like an unfaithful masochist tortured by his own 
infidelities to the beloved one, he has tried to express himself in other 
forms than poetry, in essay, theater, and translation. 

The socially committed poets dealt with the problem of death in 
its most objective and outward manifestations: in terms of war, 
executions, the death of comrades and nations. But for some the 
experience turned inward and deepened their need to invoke their 
personal dead, to pour libations to their ancestors, their lovers, their 
immediate family. Andénis Decavilles’s poetry cannot be placed in 
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correct perspective or properly understood unless it is seen as a 
product of contending forces arising out of disparate backgrounds 
and cultures widely separated in time and place, and the attempt by 
recollection to recreate a self-sustaining realm where these conflicting 
strands may be melded together toward the harmony, music, im- 
agery, and order of an imagined universe beyond time and place. 
Recollection, therefore, plays a central role in his aesthetics, primarily 
the calling up of his ancestral dead that each may learn from the 
other in a communion where life and death cease to contend and are 
one and the same existence. He pours out his libations, resurrects 
his dead, and becomes the carrier of tradition from which he may 
imaginatively create a world greater than his own out of archetypal 
elements and thus see the world in its universality. In the New 
England shores around Cape Cod and Maine he has found his north- 
ern Aegean, and in Robert Lowell the poet with whom he can 
identify. 

Takis Varvitsidtis is represented by the last stanza of a twelve- 
stanza elegy on the death of his mother, ‘“‘Novissima Verba,” but the 
clue to his temperament is the verse he has selected from Byron’s 
Childe Harold to precede the poem: “‘O Time! the Beautifier of the 
dead / Adorner of the ruin”; for although he has written several 
elegies and lamentations, they are not dirges of despair but highly 
wrought liturgies in which the dead are beautiful, adorned, and 
resurrected in the mystical worship of those elements, physical and 
spiritual, which unite all contraries into one and ultimately make no 
distinctions between life and death. In the evocative power of his 
musicality, his belief in a world where poetry is identical with hap- 
piness, with hope, with rebirth and transcendence, he is a true heir 
of Elytis. Lyrical, affirmative, vaguely melancholy and nostalgic, he 
believes that to create means to love. 

At first profoundly affected by the insistence on the illogic of the 
surrealist school, and by the illogic of life during the Nazi Occu- 
pation, Aris Dhiktéos turned more and more to clarity of expression, 
to classical forms, to the insistence on the harmony between form 
and content, to modern awareness without loss of heritage and tra- 
dition. His poetry shows the longing for clarity, but also the agony 
and sorrow, the permeation of death, an insistent theme which twists 
his poetry awry. He extols the revelations of the senses and the body 
and often writes a poetry of confessional nudity. He writes about 
the problems of man’s existence in conflict with instinct and con- 
sciousness as they exist primarily in a Christian temperament that 
cannot forget that it is pre-Christian and pagan, that it is Greek. 
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Basically, his is an erotic poetry that sensualizes thought, and in this 
he is a direct heir of Cavafis. 

Of the remaining poets, three are mystical to greater or lesser 
degrees—Karouzos, Papadhitsas, and Papadhépoulos—and two— 
Dhimoulas and Vakal6—contend with the strong element of ratio- 
cination in their poetry in regard to emotions or objects. Nikos 
Karotzos has not been touched by any ideology of the socio-political 
scene. Nor is he, as many in Greece persist in thinking, a “‘religious”’ 
or even-a “metaphysical” poet in the true sense. He may more 
correctly be described as a mystical realist. Welling up from a deep 
dramatic anguish, his poetry terminates in a tragic lyricism that 
reaches out in longing to get beyond a reality attained only by certain 
forms of sainthood when the ego has been surpassed and its tyranny 
left behind. For him, the drama of the poet is not to express but to 
surpass reality. The true poet opens up an account with existence, 
and his drama is to break through the chain of reality. Ultimately 
for him poetry terminates in illusion unless the poet can confront 
and attain a kind of sainthood which may shatter reality and guide 
mankind to the living immensity of universal values. Karotzos offers 
to contemporary Greek lyricism a mystic reverberation freed of re- 
strictive dogma and believes that life itself constitutes the most spir- 
itual doctrine. 

Yannis Papadhdépoulos has written a series of moving poems based 
on his experiences in fighting the British Occupation of Cyprus, but 
only as a human being humanly involved and not as a committed 
poet; he stopped writing such poems when Cyprus gained her free- 
dom. Freed of the only tie that bound him to a creed, he also freed 
himself from every poetic credo, believing that poetry is an eternal 
heresy, an expectation of the unexpected, and can be approached 
only as a child trustingly accepting the wonders of the universe. He - 
has traveled throughout many parts of the world with the avid gaze 
of educated naiveté, forever astonished, forever trying to capture 
what he has seen with the freshness of initial vision. Deeply religious, 
his approach is that of the worshipper, and he stands before every 
phenomenon, whether man’s or nature’s, as though it were the sym- 
bol of some divine revelation. 

For D. P. Papadhitsas, true to his surrealist origins, poetry is an 
unrestrained power that flows freely so that by means of intoxicated 
speech another dimension of things and of existence may be revealed 
beyond the static state of their historicity, a dimension which in its 
turn renews poetic rhythm, poetic expression, and in general what- 
ever results in poetry. And yet, philosophic thought is among the 
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most effective spurs of his poetic inspiration, provided that it is 
apprehended in a fine frenzy. When seized by such vision he can be 
mystical, existentialist, or a historical materialist, for he believes in 
the Orphic epithet for nature: that it is “ever-changing in form,” and 
thus protean. He wants to express the absolute quality of a rela- 
tionship between poetic feeling and phenomena which needs to be 
realized in the unique and unrepeated moment of inspiration. When 
successful, a poem so written will retain about it an aura which 
imparts to it an ever-flowing and unfolding mystery. 

After experimenting in her first three books with surrealist and 
symbolist modes, Eléni Vakalé grouped her subsequent six books 
under the generic title Beyond Lyricism, because she was reacting 
against emotive poetry steeped in sentiment by returning to that 
primitive magical realm where to name a thing is to create it. She 
longed to catch things in themselves and not to decorate them or 
to comment on them. She wished to merge her being with things 
because the world’s body, she believes, must be something like her 
own body, that to discover its expressive rhythms is to discover 
one’s self, and in this she has much in common with Marianne Moore 
(whom she has translated into Greek) and Elizabeth Bishop. The 
mind is not to be trusted, for it alone cannot bring us to a knowledge 
of things, but nevertheless it must be used to make instinct viable. 
The senses are also suspect, particularly if they are directed by feeling. 
The poet must ruthlessly kill off his accumulated self and strip him- 
self to essential bone in order to return to the radical meaning of 
poetry: to make and to act. She uses nouns and verbs primarily; 
adjectives are few, for they blur an object; adverbs are suspect, for 
they modify the clarity of the integral verb. Therefore, her poetry 
is lean, muscular, hard, as closely identified with things as it is pos- 
sible to be. 

Athos DhimoulAs revolves around concepts and not around things 
or facts. Memory, oblivion, time, and chance recur as systematic 
themes in his poetry. Specific events of life, feelings, and emotions 
do not appear on the stage but become the basis for poetic investi- 
gation of their elaboration, the mechanism of their birth and decline. 
His tendency is to generalize in order that the essence, the alchemy 
of the proceedings and all their mutual influences may be drawn out 
in an attempt at physical restraint which is also the consequence of 
such generalizing. His poetry is thoughtful, even philosophical, often 
axiomatic, in which memory plays a basic role as a means of met- 
amorphosis. Because of the constant and imperceptible alternations 
which recollection imposes, it constitutes a mode of creation and a 
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basis for a poetry unfolding on an infinity of planes. And yet, like 
all poets fond of ratiocination, Dhimoulds can, if he wishes, as in 
“Sic Transit,” simply describe an exterior to paint an interior. 

The more recent poets following this post-war generation have 
taken other directions and have, in their turn, undergone the stric- 
tures of the recent seven-year dictatorship, 1967-74. Of course, the 
few poets represented here cannot fully exemplify the rich variety 
of poetry which was written and continues to be written under the 
long shadow of post-war conditions. Other poets equally talented 
might have been chosen, and in their totality they would have dem- 
onstrated that Greece has as fine a poetry as any written today. 


KIMON ERIAR 
Athens 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF PRIZE AWARDS FOR 1981 


This year Poetry announces six prize awards for poems published 
during the past twelve months in Volumes 137 and 138, October 
1980 through September 1981. 


The Levinson Prize 


founded in 1949 and presented annually since, through the gener- 
osity of the late Salmon O. Levinson, internationally distinguished 
lawyer and publicist, continued by his family, and now permanently 
endowed, for the sum of five hundred dollars, is awarded to 


JAMES DICKEY 


for his poems in the March 1981 issue. 


The Oscar Blumenthal Prize 


of one hundred dollars, founded in 1936 by the late Charles Leviton 
of Chicago in memory of Oscar Blumenthal, continued by the late 
Edward Blonder of Chicago, and now given by Sol H. Morris of 
Chicago, is awarded to 


SHEROD SANTOS 


for his poems in the October 1980 and August 1981 issues. 


The Eunice Tietjens Memorial Prize 


of two hundred dollars, presented annually to a citizen of the United 
States through the generosity of the late Cloyd Head in memory of 
a former associate editor of Poetry, and now continued by Mr. Mar- 
shall Head in memory of his father and by Janet Tietjens Hart, is 
awarded to 

PATTIANN ROGERS 


for her poems in the April 1981 issue. 


PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Bess Hokin Prize 


of one hundred dollars, established in 1947 through the generosity 
of our late friend and guarantor, Mrs. David Hokin of Chicago, and 
now given annually in her memory, is awarded to 


CAROLINE KNOX 
for her poems in the December 1980 issue. 
@ 


The Jacob Glatstein Memorial Prize 


of one hundred dollars, founded in 1972 in memory of the distin- 
guished Yiddish poet, is awarded to 


ALBERT GOLDBARTH 
for his poems in the February and September 1981 issues. 
e 


The English-Speaking Union Prize 


of one thousand dollars, offered this year for the third time by the 
Junior Board of the English-Speaking Union in Chicago, is awarded 
to 


ANTHONY HECHT 
for his poem in the April 1981 issue. 
e 


The Frederick Bock Prize 


of three hundred dollars, to be offered annually by friends of the late 
former associate editor of Poetry, is awarded to 


JOHN N. MORRIS 
for his poems in the April 1981 issue. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





RITA DOveE* holds degrees from Miami University and the University 
of Iowa, and teaches creative writing at Arizona State University, 
in Tempe. She has contributed to many literary journals, and pub- 
lished her third book, The Yellow House on the Corner, with Carnegie- 
Mellon last year. The recipient of Fulbright and N.E.A. Fellowships, 
she has spent the last two years abroad, in Israel, southern Europe, 
and West Germany. 


A. K. RAMANUJAN, since his last appearance here, in 1961, has pub- 
lished ten books, including his Selected Poems (Oxford University 
Press, 1977). Hymns for the Drowning, his fourth book of translations, 
is forthcoming this year from Princeton. Educated in India and at 
Indiana University, he is Chairman of the Department of South 
Asian Languages and Civilizations and Professor in the Department 
of Linguistics and the Committee on Social Thought at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


JAMES WRIGHT, six months before his death, in March 1980, returned 
from writing in Europe for nine months on a Guggenheim grant. 
Peter Stitt, who forwarded his poems to us, notes, “Red spiders and 
lizards were as important to him as cathedrals and museums as he 
made his way through France and Italy.” - 


CHRISTOPHER MIDDLETON* was born in Cornwall and educated at 
Merton College, Oxford. The most recent of his six books are Pa- 
taxanadu and Other Prose (1978) and Carminalenia (1980). He teaches 
at the University of Texas, in Austin. 


TAKIS VARVITSIOTIS* was born in 1916 in Thessaloniki, where he 
took his law degree. In 1965 he traveled throughout the States at 
the invitation of the State Department. In 1977 he won the Academy 
of Athens Poetry Prize. 


ARIS DHIKTEOS* was born in Crete in 1919. He abandoned a career 
in law to become one of the few poets in Greece who earns his living 
as a poet, critic, translator, and editor of anthologies. In 1974 he 
published his collected Poems, 1934-1965. 


ANDONIS DECAVALLES* was born in Alexandra in 1920, took his law 
degree from the University of Athens, and received a Ph.D. in 
literature from Northwestern. In 1954 he published his translation 
into Greek of Eliot’s Four Quartets. He is now Professor of English 
and Comparative Literature at Fairleigh Dickinson and co-editor of 
The Charioteer, an annual of modern Greek literature and the arts. 
This year Fairleigh Dickinson will publish his Selected Poems, Ran- 
som for Time, translated by Kimon Friar. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


ELENI VAKALO* was born in Athens in 1921, took a degree in ar- 
cheology at the University of Athens, and studied art history at the 
Sorbonne in the late Forties. Considered one of the foremost art 
critics in Greece, she founded, with her husband and a group of 
painters and art editors, the Vakalé School of Decorative Arts in 
1958. Kimon Friar has ready for publication her Selected Poems, 
Beyond Lyricism. 


ATHOS DHIMOULAS*, also born in 1921 in Athens, studied civil en- 
gineering there and in Belgium, France, and England. He worked 
on rebuilding the railway bridges demolished during World War II, 
and has since specialized in the rehabilitation and development of 
railways. 


D. P. PAPADHITSAS* was born in Samos in 1922, studied medicine at 
the University of Athens, and served as an orthopedic surgeon in 
Athens and Sparta. Now in private practice, he serves as Director 
of the National Foundation for the Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 
His Poetry I, 1943-63 won the First State Prize for 1963; in 1974 
he published Poetry 2, 1964-74 


ARISTOTLE NIKOLAIDIS* was born on the island of Lesbos in 1922. 
After taking a medical degree, he became embroiled in the resistance 
movement during the Occupation and was jailed for five months. 
Later, as a psychiatrist, he served in many hospitals and research 
programs in Switzerland, Greece, Paris, and the U.S., and is now 
in private practice in Athens. He has written two novels and has 
published a collection of “‘neolectic” or abstract poems, exploiting 
the etymology of the Greek language. In 1966 he founded the In- 
stitute of Scientific Terminology and Language. 


ARIS ALEXANDHROU* (the pseudonym of Aristotle Vasiliddhis) was 
born in 1922. He studied painting, then economics and business, 
but became involved in the communist youth resistance during the 
Occupation, until in 1942, in disillusionment, he disassociated him- 
self from all political affiliations. He was a hostage of the English 
for four months, was held in various detention camps from 1948 
to 1951, and then, because he refused to serve in the military, was 
again imprisoned from 1953 to 1958. After the military coup in 
Greece in April of 1967, he lived in Paris, working as a translator 
from several languages. His novel The Box was translated into French 
by Colette. He died in Paris in 1978. 


T. D. FRANGOPOULOS* was born in Athens in 1923. He took a law 
degree, served with right-wing forces as a guerrilla fighter during 
the Occupation, worked for the National Bank of Greece, and served 
as a director of the National Tourist Organization. He has taught 
modern Greek literature in Athens, in West Germany, and at Boston 
University, and has translated poetry and prose from German and 
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English. With Rex Warner, he translated the essays of George Seféris, 
On the Greek Style (1966). 


TASOS LIVADHITIS* was born in 1924 in Athens. He studied law 
briefly but became involved in the communist youth resistance dur- 
ing the Occupation. After the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968, he joined the Greek Communist Party of the Interior. He was 
held in detention camps from 1948 to 1952; in 1955, on publication 
of a book of satirical poems against war and generals, he was im- 
prisoned for two and a half months. His book, It is Blowing on the 
Crossroads of the World, received first prize for poetry at the World 
Festival of Youth in Warsaw in 1955. For many years the poetry 
critic for the newspaper Avyi (Dawn), he now devotes himself en- 
tirely to poetry. 


DHIMITRIS DHOUKARIS* was born in Athens in 1925, and took a 
degree in Political and Economic Sciences. He joined the communist 
party and the resistance movement during the Occupation and the 
Civil Wars that followed, and was held in detention camps from 
1947 to 1950. When the Soviets invaded Hungary in 1957, he 
resigned from the party and has ceased to involve himself in political 
matters ever since. In 1958 he went to Africa, where he worked as 
a plantation supervisor and newspaper reporter for Greek and African 
newspapers. He edits the literary periodical Tomes (Sections), which 
he founded in 1975. 


NIKOS KAROUZOS* was born in 1926 in the Peloponnesos. He studied 
law and political science for ten years to please his father, but left 
without his degree and has devoted himself to writing poetry. From 
time to time he ekes out a living as a proofreader for publishers. 


YANNIS PAPADHOPOULOS* was born in Cairo in 1928, and since 
1939 has lived in Cyprus, teaching in high schools. During 1956- 
57 he was actively involved in the resistance movement against the 
British, edited an underground periodical, smuggled arms, and 
wrote hundreds of pamphlets. Widely traveled throughout Europe, 
the U.S., and Japan, he has studied library science in London and 
psychology and education at Columbia on a Fulbright grant. 


KIMON FRIAR has lived in Greece for the past thirty years, translating 
from modern Greek poetry. His translation of Kazantzakis’s The 
Odyssey: A Modern Sequel (1958) was featured by several book clubs; 
his Modern Greek Poetry (1973) was nominated for the National Book 
Award. His selected poems of Odysseus Elytis, The Sovereign Sun 
(1973), was, according to the poet, instrumental in his winning the 
Nobel Prize for 1979. He has also translated Késtas Kindhinis, 
Yannis Ritsos, Mandlis Anagnostakis, and Miltos Sahtotris. His 
translations have twice received awards from The Athens Academy. 


*First appearance in Poetry. 
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Agamemnon, by Aeschylus. Tr. by William R. Link. William L. Bauhan, Publisher 
(Dublin, N.H.). $4.95. 

Voltaire, by Wayne Andrews. New Directions. $13.95 clothbound; $5.95 paperbound. 
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EUGENIO MONTALE 
1898-1981 


II sogno é& questo: un vasto, 

interminato giorno che rifonde 

tra gli argini, quasi immobile, il suo bagliore 
e ad ogni svolta il buon lavoro dell’uomo, 

il domani velato che non fa orrore. 
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DECEMBER 1981 


LISEL MUELLER 





FUGITIVE 


My life is running away with me; 

the two of us are in cahoots. 

I hold still while it paints 

dark circles under my eyes, 

streaks my hair gray, stuffs pillows 
under my dress. In each new room 

the mirror reassures me 

I'll not be recognized. 

I’m learning to travel light, 

like the juice in the power line. 

My baggage, swallowed by memory, 
weighs almost nothing. No one suspects 
its value. When they knock on my door, 
badges flashing, I open up: 

I don’t match their description. 

Wrong room, they say, and apologize. 
My life in the corner winks 

and wipes off my fingerprints. 
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WHAT IS LEFT TO SAY 


The self steps out of the circle; 
it stops wanting to be 
the farmer, the wife and the child. 


It stops trying to please 

by learning everyone’s dialect; 
it finds it can live, after all, 

in a world of strangers. 


It sends itself fewer flowers; 
it stops preserving its tears in amber. 


How splendidly arrogant it was 
when it believed the gold-filled tomb 
of language awaited its raids! 

Now it frequents the junkyards, 
knowing all words are second-hand. 


It has not chosen its poverty, 

this new miserliness. 

It did not want to fall out of love 
with itself. Young, 

it celebrated itself 

and richly sang itself, 

seeing only itself 

in the mirror of the world. 


It cannot return. It assumes 

its place in a universe of stars 
that do not see it. Even the dead 
no longer need it to be at peace. 
Its function is to applaud. 
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BEFORE THE CREDITS APPEAR ON THE SCREEN 


How smoothly the Greyhound takes 
the curves around the mountains, 
where trees have grouped themselves, 
young and old together, 

as if for a parade. 


How cleanly the yellow line 
divides the Interstate 

into coming and going, 

the cars rolling 

perfectly distanced, 

so reasonable you’d swear 
some wild-eyed stranger, 
drunk or mad, would survive 
if he stumbled into the road. 


Believe, the music begs. 

Believe in orderly lives 

under blue roofs: milk poured, 
appointments kept, chairs settling 

daily into familiar shapes. 

Believe in the unbruised highway, 

the bus which takes curves like a skater, 
the silver hounds at its sides 

racing toward a town 

where it is always summer. 


And you believe, until the bus 
stops to let someone on or off 
and his particular story, 

lonely and brutal, begins 

with the dark letters of his name. 
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FULL MOON 


A drawn-out scream in back of the house 
terrifies me. A small 

animal in the teeth 

or claws of a larger one. 

When I go back to sleep 

my legs keep moving. I run in my dream 
until the predator takes me. 

He blindfolds and ties me; he has not decided 
when or how I will die. 

The scream that had risen in my throat 
tires of waiting for its moment. 

Finally something wakes me: 

a noisy pipe, or the cat 

knocking over a glass. 

I am safe in my peaceful room, 

my arms and legs swollen 

with nothing more than sleep. 

I have escaped. In a country 

where the moon has already set 

a man or woman continues 

to dream my dream to the end. 
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STALKING THE POEM 


Only one word will do. It isn’t on the tip of your tongue, 
but you know it’s not far. It’s the one fish that won’t swim 
into your net, a figure that hides in a crowd of similar figures, 
a domino stone in the face-down pool. Your need to find it 
becomes an obsession, singleminded and relentless as lust. It’s 
a long time before you can free yourself, let it go. “Forget 
it,” you say, and think that you do. When the word is sure 
you have forgotten it, it comes out of hiding. But it isn’t 
taking any chances even now and has prepared its appearance 
with care. It surrounds itself with new and inconspicuous 
friends and faces you in a showup line in which everyone 
looks equally innocent. Of course you know it instantly, the 
way Joan of Arc knew the Dauphin and Augustine knew God. 
You haven’t been so happy in weeks. You rush the word to 
your poem, which had died for lack of it, and it arises pink- 
cheeked as Lazarus. The two of you share the wine. 


II 


You’ve got the poem cornered. It gives up, lies down, plays 
dead. No more resistance. How easily you could take it into 
your teeth and walk off with it! But you are afraid of the 
sound they will make crunching the bones. You are afraid of 
the taste of blood, of the poem’s dark, unknown insides. So 
you stand above it, sniffing its fur, poking and pushing it, 
turning it over. Suddenly you see that its eyes are open and 
that they stare at you with contempt. You walk away with 
your tail between your legs. When you return the poem has 
disappeared. 
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The poem is complete in your head, its long, lovely shape 
black against the white space in your mind. Each line is there, 
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secure, recallable, pulled forth by the line before it and the 
one before that, like a melody whose second part you can 
sing once you have sung the first, but not before. All there, 
all perfectly linked. But when you pick up the pen, the shape 
dissolves, pales, spreads into slovenliness. You feel the poem 
escaping; you can’t write fast enough. By some miracle you 
recover all the bits and pieces, and you manage to put them 
in their proper order. You have been saved, you think. But 
the poem is not the beautiful figure you held in your mind. 
It is gawky and gaptoothed; its arms are too long for its body; 
its clothes don’t fit. It looks up at you from the page accus- 
ingly. “Look at the mess you’ve made,” it says. ““See what 
you can do with me. Last chance. Don’t blow it.” Filled with ~ 
gratitude, you roll up your sleeves and go to work. 
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NATURE & THE ARCHITECT 


I remember Frank Lloyd Wright 
In a special setting. 
A Commencement, 
An open-air June day 
at a girls’ College: 
Blue skies and elm-tree boughs above us: 
Odor of jasmine, 
and at our feet 
The purple hyacinth. 
Then Frank Lloyd Wright 
Straight, tall, elderly, 
his crisp white hair 
Beneath a mortar-board, 
a starched white collar 
Above his floating 

thin, black, academic gown, 
A marching stride. 

The College President, 
young, arrogant, fussy little man, could not 
Keep step with him— 

was frightened of him— 
Wright steered ahead, 
swung round, 
Stepped to the lectern, 
Commencement Speaker. 
—And his nubile audience— 
a quarter century of girls— 
Lifted their faces 
as for a morning kiss 
Fresh out of bed. 
“Ladies,” he said, 
“Beautiful girls, I am here too late: 
I’ve grown too old, 
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but even so, 
I have kept my eyes for beauty, 
The sight of nature: 

the blossoming 
Wisteria and these fine elms 

half-hiding 
Faked Tudor College halls behind their branches— 
Not of your making—nor of mine: 
I am here too late 
In a summer garden, campus of trees 
And flowering grasses. 
Now let your president 
Introduce me: 
Tam Frank Lloyd Wright!” 
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MUSIC FOR PIANO AND ELECTRICAL STORM 


After a twilight walk I climb the stairs, 

lie down and trace the muscles of your thighs, 

from the boyish knees to the perfectly pale 

flanks that shine upon the sheets. 

Outside the light is failing early, 

and in tall cumulus lightning decides 

what has ranged too far from the earth’s 

elaborate surface: a steeple, a tree, a man walking home 
alone through an indolent yellow field. 


In the heat my body listens to itself, 

hears with inexplicable pleasure the past walking 
softly but deliberately away, 

like the right hand up a keyboard diminuendo. 

Even as it desires comfort, when it would call back 
all that it loved, the body craves an absence 

of its own. Sometimes after driving hours 

in calm silence beside you, 

I have looked out into the pines across a shallow river 
and imagined a glade where I could fall asleep forever, 
where nothing I touched would pretend to be understood. 
There I’d feed every cell of this flesh 

to the wind that smells of cedar and of smoke. 


The first ragged thrusts of light 

loose in the sky an instant leave us 

in greater darkness. I would call you back 

from dreams, but know better. So I turn my love 
on you, too gently to wake you, expecting nothing, 
like one who is grateful years later 

for the sad nocturne a stranger played 

in an open summer house he passed one night. 
Your eyes don’t even tremble 
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when the lightning flares, 

but I know your skin goes white 

where it’s touched. 

This is what is meant by calling. Station to station. 


Rain unravels across the window, and all the nights 
I’ve stared out into rain come back to compose this roof, 
this bed, as surely as they compose my breathing. 

I remember how the rain worked on me, 

when I moved into the bed’s cold frontier alone 

and watched the trees shudder, all of what was invisible 
visible in their flourishes and sway. Like wind 
something within yearns without flesh or words 

to mask it. Even the gods were uneasy 

in their costumes of muscle and nerve. 

Tempted flesh betrayed them, be they bull or swan 

or laurel in their love. Suppose the cedars 

flared up blue in a moonlit meadow— 

they’d never know how the chosen’s tears 

made them flicker. 


This is what is meant by calling— 
a voice spent on silence while the rain subsides. 


Each white fingerprint I leave on your thigh 
fades like a pedalled note from a piano. 


I would call back what I loved. 
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SAMPLER 


We are constantly turned out 
of one life into another. 

I watch the angle of light 
spread above the opening door 
as I have so many times, 
announcing wrath or love 

or inquiry, the chance to be 

of use. Or perhaps just 

the wind. 


Filling the dark shed 

of the rented truck, we fled 

our first home. Dragged 

our half-assembled life across 

the snowy lawn like refugees 
from some medieval disaster. 
From the trampled snow looking 
back, the big bay window was 

a leaking sack of gold. 


One night through a cellar 
door I could not open, 

I watched firelight pulse 

on the walls our landlady’s 
father had hollowed by hand 
beneath our carriage house. 
She’d said the labor 

had killed him—a whole summer 
bucketing dark earth and 
sprinkling it among the shrubs. 
I slept in fits for a week 

until I found the key. 
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A penny-sized vent 
in the furnace had let loose 
all that light. 


Locked out of my house, I must 
climb the slick, crazy-gabled 
roof to force a screen. A bronze 
light holds those four tiny rooms 
perfectly still in a moment 

of both praise and reproach. 
Hearing the wind swell 

in the branches beside me, 

I loom a long time in the glass, 
my curse or blessing 

no longer understood. 


In the present kitchen 

at two a.m. I think through 
each room of these houses, 
and the more I think the more 
alone I become. All I have 
loved is melting like a snow 
that seemed to shroud 

a remarkable landscape. Elms 
rattled like chandeliers! 

There is nothing to blame. 

I won’t know who I was 

as the end of twenty more years. 
I will not know which rooms 
fire has at last overtaken. 


JONATHAN SISSON 


THE CROWS OF ST. THOMAS 


Our farmers learned the art of gambrel roofs, 
their whispering galleries of snorts and hoofs, 
the lingering of a Romanesque ideal 

painted rose window in the hex-sign wheel, 
Christopher Wren’s St. Paul’s Cathedral dome 
as calculus of flats, a scarecrow’s home, 


because round roofs help keep the crows away. 
Uncamouflaged, crows love the light of day, 
but gentle slopes and predators behind 

cock a pang sharp as absence from one’s kind 
in human beings, who live anywhere 

and flinch from creatures crying in the air. 


So in a city of roofs low and flat 

and horizontal, and of the quick cat, 

along the sidewalks to our various jobs 

we hear the chivvy of house-sparrow mobs 
defending territory, shrub, or crumb; 
memento mori of a flicker’s drum. 


From broken fields, where pitch-black loam explodes, 
lined with deep ditches, high-crowned county roads, 
and windbreak cottonwood, box elder, pine 

that catch the music of the place, a whine 

of labor in a fertile land alone, 

self-educated monotone, a moan, 


some crows fly up the river, slant through oaks, 
a murky murder over city folks 

(as might be seen by, oh, some city planner 
surprised on Ashland, in the Cleveland Manor), 
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and one alights, our campus albatross 
upon the library roof or chapel cross. 


What Gothic pitch of shingle drew the bird, 
what memory of Breughel disinterred 

could summon Father Kaar to, after all, 

the College of St. Thomas in St. Paul, 

what hidden sin, persistent common flaw, 

so far from Cracow, home: ‘“‘Caw-caw, caw-caw.” 
Drunk on our only mystic light, at dawn, 

he quirks his neck: the old duckpond is gone. 
He studies quondam lore, however odd 

the heresy that turned the pond to quad. 

The sun risen, he croaks another caw. 

He sees the seminarian who saw 


John Dillinger in 1934 

with Billie, backing from the apartment door, 
machine gun ready, bleeding in the snow, 
and like a hoodlum from a picture show 
escaping in a sleek black stolen car 

while talking through his teeth—another scar 


upon the mind’s concentric spheres awry 
where everybody has an alibi 

save him, no gangster but a very thief 

of being, quiddity beyond relief 

until a shadow at the Biograph 

ate lead, the gold of Dillinger’s last laugh. 


The crow lifts off from his dry concrete rock 
as if to seek a like dark form to mock 
among the early students or a priest 

and settles irritably facing east, 

whence level sunbeams cauterize the heart 
beneath the feathers of the Counterpart, 
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the silhouette of scientific cant 

that made the Three Mile Island nuclear plant, 

our latter-twentieth-century Titanic 

praised smugly as all harbingers of panic, 
“sort of a miracle in many ways,” 

according to the greed of our malaise. 


Some shiny bauble in the distant wood 
attracts his eye, and he flaps back for good. 
The sceptre of a clown is the last straw: 

the knowledge sticks in his confounded craw. 
Perched in a neighbor’s pediment as clue, 

a mourning dove calls, ““Ooah: 000-000-00.” 
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AMY CLAMPITT 


THE HICKORY GROVE 


Flint-skinned, bone-hued 
loot from the till of fall— 
its draperies all a heap, 
the latch left open— 
you'll need a hammer 
and a brace of nutpicks 
to get at the meat of 
these obdurate nuggets, 


clench-kin to the KEEP OUT 
that nails home what matters 
is whose woods these are: 

a category of autonomy 
ignored by squirrels, nor 

can the shambling seasons 

be neatened to fit into 
watertight compartments 


such as memory, that traitor, 
will undermine with awe, 
out there in the bare- 

holed, frost-bitten-eared, 
enormous silences of winter: 
or, alarmingly, the ramrod 
shagbarks stirred, up over- 
head, into one green-gold 


churn of things opening and 
unfolding—leaf clusters big 
as wheatsheaves cascading 
out of casqued sheathings 
too extravagant to figure 

as a source of income—the 
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inner burnish of all that 
scrap satin such as is un- 


amenable to the hard arts 

of bronze, of mining and 
smelting—or of pouring 

an ingot of metaphor so 
dazzling, some day some 
critic, come round to see 
these woods, will post a 

sign that says PROPRIETOR. 
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GOOSEBERRY FOOL 


The gooseberry’s no doubt an oddity, 
an outlaw or pariah even—thorny 
and tart as any 

kindergarten martinet, it can harbor 
like a fernseed, on its leaves’ under- 
side, bad news for pine trees, 
whereas the spruce 

resists the blister rust 

it’s host to. That veiny Chinese 
lantern, its stolid jelly 

of a fruit, not only has 

no aroma but is twice as tedious 

as the wild strawberry’s sunburst 
stem-end appendage: each one must 
be between-nail-snipped at both extremities. 


Altogether, gooseberry virtues 

take some getting 

used to, as does trepang, 

tripe 4 la mode de Caen, 

or having turned thirteen. 

The acerbity of all things green 

and adolescent lingers in 

it—the arrogant, shrinking, 
prickling-in-every-direction thorn- 

iness that loves no company except its, 

or anyhow that’s what it gets: 

bristling up through gooseberry ghetto sprawl 
are braced thistles’ silvery, militantly symmetrical 
defense machineries. Likewise inseparably en- 
tangled in the disarray of an 

uncultivated childhood, where gooseberry bushes (since 
rooted out) once flourished, is 

the squandered volupté of lemon- 
yellow-petaled roses’ luscious flimflam— 

an inkling of the mingling into one experience 
of suave and sharp, whose supremely im- 
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probable and far-fetched culinary 
embodiment is a gooseberry fool. 


Tomorrow, having stumbled into 

this trove of chief ingredients 

(the other being very thickest cream) 

I'll demonstrate it for you. Ever since, 
four summers ago, I first brought you, 

a gleeful Ariel, the trophy 

of a small sour handful, 

I've wondered what not quite articulated thing 
could render magical 

the green globe of an unripe berry. 

I think now it was simply 

the great globe itself’s too much to carry. 
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CLOSING TIME 


A long time since I played here. 

The glass framed on the hothouse walls 

is down. The frame too. Some of the walls. 

A ruin, now. Who celebrates such losing battles? 
Last I came, geraniums crowded in, pot on pot, 
retelling through cuttings the old story 

of starting out. Growth was like a folk song. 
Now anything goes. Mustard, rhubarb, hemlock, 
wild radish, things I don’t know. 


Another florist’s in business now. 

He sells mums and roses, mostly, and plastic 

to the cemetery crowd. That’s another ruin 

which hems this property in on three sides, 

the stones shouldered side by side, back to back, 

like the tabs on old cash registers that pop up 

with a ring and the price to pay. The old florist 

had one, bronze, filigreed, an august presence. But 

the dead aren’t owners of anything, they just have rights-of- 
way. 


The old man languished in St. Vincent’s, a tube up his nose. 
By then, his right side took orders from no one, 

his few words coming out scrambled like cyphers 

from the other side. He listened closely; no one argued 
back, not even a ‘Dammit, live!’ The trouble with being 
not all earth and not all air resolves in death and in flowers. 
His son, my friend, has come back to put him under, 

here where sorrow is gouged professionally in stone 

and the only songs are those you hear on the radio. 


This ashpile is last year’s weeds and cardboard, 
the corrugated kind. A few singed azaleas grip 
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at the edges. What a fire can’t use, these bushes do 
and bring pinkly to life. A ladybug with six dots 
explodes from one—an awkward aurora of orange. 
A single instinct seems certain—the balancing act, 
like that robin’s who’s pitched his weight on a thin 
tomato pole. Love’s helpless at any distance. 


I chat with the new florist who’s giving it a go. 
The location’s good and the work; his father likes 
arranging plants for show. He hits No Sale 

and the till slides out. Judgement Day. A good take. 
Last customer out, the door slams shut behind me. 
The bell cord wriggles, tinkling, as he draws 

the tinted shades and blinds. Gladioli in the cooler 
will keep, breathing slowly, frosting the glass. 
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IN AN ORCHARD ON THANKSGIVING 


We walked out among the spurs of the apple trees, 
mending our lives behind with our life ahead. 


Moonlight lit the frost that was stiffening the field. 
A brook spoke for us mixing milky, metallic sounds. 


We picked the last apple off a tree, shared its white, 
neglected sweetness, laughing over nothing at all. 


A sparrowhawk swooped past her face, 
then the sparrowhawk’s shadow. 


PHILIP MARTIN 





CHRISTMAS GHOSTS 


This first Australian Christmas 
You welcome me, and yet my northern blood 
Is troubled: where are the ghosts? 


Centuries before Christ 
My Danish ancestors buried their dead 
In the house floor. No separation. So 


My English family still expect their ghosts. 
Kindly all, they step in from the cold, 
Sit down with us at table. 


Even the earliest dead may brush a sleeve. 
At vision’s edge, all lift a fork, a glass, 
Their eyes glint in the firelight. 


In your country I find 


All ghosts are laid. And too few places laid. 
Bring in your dead. 
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LIVING SIMPLY 


Plato and Aristotle were well-bred men, and like 
others, laughing with their friends: and when they 
diverted themselves in making their laws and politics 
they did it playfully. It was the least philosophical 
and least serious part of their lives. The most philo- 
sophic was living simply and tranquilly. 

Pascal, PENSEES 


Humans seem lonely even while dancing. 
We tighten ourselves like the pain of a razor, 
sigh like a mourner, passing through. 

The letter “I,” frail thinking reed, 

will loom like a column, blocking our view, 
but whatever we say, the day will continue, 
the grasshoppers sing to the provident ants. 


Mist at the delta . . . the breath’s long river. . . 
I'd take it on, neither host nor guest, 
live out the wind like a battered flag. 
No stillness has served to lengthen my shadow, 
no striving redeemed me, no purpose to please. 
Rapt, in the seedlight of the darkness, 
the world is braille. I finger my way. 


I’m learning to name my sadness right— 
that greed persists, with nothing lacking. 

I study to grasp the Yiddish of it, 

this heavy surge of will and woe. 

Though I enter the room where the silence is 
with piccolos on the brain, 

neither grass nor trees will be interrupted. 
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Breath of the mind that clouds the mirror, 
gust in my heart; sweep the wide floor 

of my countinghouse. Out of death and static 
a music tunes in loud and clear, 

and everything’s real: weddings, and Bangkok. 
I'd been here all along, yet still 

kept hoping to arrive. 


WHAT'S FINE 


Romantic lovers sighed that silks 
go hempen and the brightest hair 
turns straw: that veins glare blue through skin 
radical for oxygen. 
It’s thought alone can keep a foot 
from stumbling on a stone: in words 
the courtier spares his lady’s cheek 
from harm. 
You take your weather harsh, 
inspired by strength, but perishing 
from plush. You think of delicacy 
as a movie star, rice-powered, in 
her mansion, pale her hangings, sad 
and pale. The thick-fleshed, full-mouthed singer 
glories, and Great Pan with hooves 
and horns and matted fur transcends 
the grace of cavalier; the gauzes 
rise: the music’s blue: the Swan 
arrives—he takes her, (lovely), lifts her, 
holds her. 
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THE MAN-IN-THE-MOON 


Like a walk slow 

as the man-in-the-moon’s perfect sadness 

my father left his life unfinished, traveling west 
gifted and lucky 

in nothing but patience. 


The fox den is pups, nipping, leaping Jimson tips 
breasting dry tassels like dolphins 

in snow. Nearby, a fur-bearing bone. Porcupine? 

The single book he got through, or tried to— 

what was it? Some travel thing 

by Lowell Thomas. His opinions? Slow ones, almost none 
in my hearing. 


Animals aren’t good at themselves 

as we suppose, not always. Take left-footed dogs, deaf bats 
presumably, horses self-foundered, antelopes charging 
barbed wire at high speeds. These days my walks 

take in more territory, taking less time 

to be wise. What was it he wanted? Never a clue 

or once maybe, drinking. His eyes behind glasses 

oily and thick as his tongue, slurring 

of all syllables a word I’d supposed not in his world 
sounding like “‘poet.”’ 


The more I wade through the less I recall 
reading much of him. Yet if that trudge to work 
you despise and back home so as to have one 
isn’t a sort of a measure 

what is? 


High in a 100-foot elm chainsawed 
when the house was leveled for cars 


I once watched a grey squirrel timing its leap, then miss 
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entirely. Details like bifocals, a fat face stewed 

in its sweat, register-tapes in folds on the table, 

the tumbler of water darkened with bourbon—how they glue 
to their moment. Roads branching into 

and out of a town arrived at 

or not, following bloodlines, conjecture. 


As he drank I drew back, impressed 
with my future which lay in deep centerfield, 
later, could be, even nightclubs. 


Some cats’ve been nursed by dachshunds. We have one. 
How many books do I own? By now, more than I know, 
shelves of stuffed owls. Few teachers, even, 

use “‘vixen’”’ with accuracy. The she-fox 

tricks me away from her den, or hopes to, set off 

by a haze of withered sedge, furze, buffalo grass, 

holding poses 

too visibly. A character actor whose role 

is letting her future use her as bait. 


These days I often consider how perfectly beaten 
the moon must feel—where each loss 

or terrible scar that could happen 

has happened. Ears cocked she looks back at me 
putting her red pelt on the line 

daily as work. Did I scorn him on his own money? 
Not really. Not always. 


When what might’ve happened has happened 

or not, leaving you more or less deeply impressive 

as no one, the closer you draw 

to allowing even the animals their share 

explaining details of the story. This one you’re writing 
to leave to the loneliest part of the sky 

for the man-in-the-moon to lip read and ignore 
walking slowly forever. 
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CELEBRATION FOR THE COLD SNAP 


Pre-dawn’s pilot lights 

glow under the burners 

like the vigil lamps of runaways: Not one 
but has kept the faith all night. 


At six the window squares 

go blue, the first commuter 
trains clang by, full 

of people with bills to pay, 
important telephones to answer, 
custom-made ornaments 

for their office tree. 


I labor alone, draping tinsel 

on my foot-high pine, 

turning the world news 

down to a simmer. I parse words 
together, make lists of necessities 
I can do without: gifts 

and their impossible demands. 


Old lovers’ faces rise and set 
in my dreams. Their hands 
reach for me, toadstools 
that spring up in one rain. 

I glue their greeting cards 

to the windows, the year’s 
discarded printouts. 


I wrap presents to myself. 


Pree of the Big World _ 
and its confusion of envies, 
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I stand at the window, 

watch trains crawl past: everyone 
I’ve had to let go of, 
sleepwalkers lost in the heart’s 
subzero weather. 
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PREDICTING THE PAST 


My Aunt has sent me an old photograph: 
“Your mother when she was thirteen.” 


I have never seen a picture of my mother 

this young, yet I recognize her at once, 

the haughty lift of shoulders and tilt of head 

betrayed by a face too round and soft for her stern look, 
all held still for the hooded photographer. 


And held still for me eighty-four years later 
until the rhythms of her voice and body 

begin to flash through me like warmth and chill 
together. Do I know her even then? 


I stare back at her, she is only a child, only 
a picture. I hold her between forefinger and thumb. 


My daughter, pausing beside my chair, leans down, 

her arm around my shoulders, our faces close. 
“These old photos,” she says, ‘‘surprise me—so clear, 

so well defined.” “I’m trying to understand,” 

I tell her. “This is my mother. She 

is thirteen years old, I am seventy.” 


My daughter, twenty-two, walks away. 


“There’s nothing can be done about it,” she says. 
“The program is already in the computer.” 
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BIT OF AN ELEGY 


Mr. Martinez (whom I never knew 

or knew barely, as someone who would wave 
to us and ask how we were doing; who 

was always in the garden, looking grave, 


or fiddling with his engine; who would wear 
even in driving rain the grubby white 
overalls of a house painter, a pair 

of grubby slippers) died Saturday night. 


NOW AND AGAIN 


Now and again some hubcap, jolted loose, 
clangs on the pavement, upright, spinning great, 
and rolls a distance wholly on its own, 

until it slows and ultimately veers 

over the rocky shoulder, where it starts 

to wobble, bounce, and flip, and finally skids 
into the bottom of a muddy ditch— 

if only for the once, a sort of wheel. 
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THE OREGON COAST AT SEAL ROCK: 
THINKING OF WALLACE STEVENS AT SEVENTY 


He drove to a desert of pronouns, 

weightless ors, shalls, wills, 

subjunctives strolling weightless into the land 
of maybe, where sense nouns hid in their holes. 


In America, this sadness: 
the poet of serious office 
draws a prodigious breath, 
revs up that cloudy jalopy, 


“the dominant blank, 
the unapproachable.”” Dogs 
chase their tails barking 
“There’s no such thing as a tail.” 


Few deer descend to the saltlick, 

and the salt disappears. 

All memory of the salt disappears. 
This happens to poets with missions. 


II 


It had not always been wind 

inside of wind inside of wind. 

The world, once, paused, 

winter or summer, the poem’s season, 


sun, water, snow, fruit trees, 
the shining spittle of cows, 
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the bluet-eyed chits 
that stunned Crispin to wonder. 


il 


The sun, even considered alone, 

made new worlds each moment it shone. 
The body did the same, at seventy, 

and the restless sea. Then, 


warum? It came to him that he was dying. 
It came to him as feeling 

that he was dying, and his wife would die, 
and his daughter. The palm kelp waved, 


his life deepened to hold the kelp’s rock 

under his breastbone. 

The rock darkened to black. The kelp bloomed. 
At the end, he saw his headstone. 


IV 


It was as though his headstone 
were a rock in the breakers. 

It was as though in the jagged teeth 
of the old fathers, palm kelp 


waved in the wind and bent 

to their own roots in rock, 

bent to the ocean’s wind and waves 
washing above them. The kelp 


would not break. He was glad he’d returned 
to the rock, its edges wearing 

against the constant refrain 

of the winds and waves, but made to last. 
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THE BERRIES 


My wife already there to comfort, 

I walked over icy roads 

to our neighbor who had lost her father. 

The hard winter starlight glittered, my breath 
formed ascending souls that disappeared, 

as he had, the eighty-year-old man 

who died of cancer. 


In my left coat pocket, a jar 

of raspberry jam. . . . I remembered 
stepping into the drooping canes, the ripe 
raspberry odor. I remembered bending over, 
or kneeling, to get down under the leaves 

to hidden clusters. . . . 


Then, and on my walk, and now, the summer berries 
made/make a redness in my mind. The jar 

presses light against my hip, weight 

to hand to the grieving woman. This gift 

to her, to me—being able to bear 

the summer’s berry light like that, like this, 
Over-theice ss. 


When I was a boy, the Lord I talked to 

knew me. Where is He now? I seem to have 

lost Him, except for something 

in that winter air, something insisting on being 
there, and here—that summer’s berries, that mind’s 
light against my hip, myself kneeling again 

under the raspberry canes. 
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IN THE BLOWDOWN ZONE 


Mount St. Helens, 
one year after 


The fireweed, the Canada thistle, the bracken fern 
send up their stems 
through the crust of ash, 


come from underneath like great, forgotten ideas. 
This is spring at its best, 
shrugging off death 


in the blowdown zone, in the land 
of ‘“‘the standing dead.”’ 
Some raccoons return, 


some porcupines. It will take one hundred years 
for things to be right. 
We'll have to wait, we who 


will die waiting, thinking only of ourselves. 
In the meantime we repeat 
this broken syllogism 


like a prayer: There’s no nitrogen in ash. 


No plant can live without nitrogen. 
The fireweed is coming up. 
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THE SNOW LEOPARD 


After seeing the magnificent blue sheep 
high in the Himalayas 

Matthiessen woundered if he’d seen enough, 
if seeing the snow leopard 

wouldn’t bring “the desolation of success.”’ 
Down here, where we live, 

there’s just this visible world 

and the other world inside it, 

the rag lady of Bank Street 

sitting with her look-alike dog 

and somewhere something else 

like the dark rosettes hidden beneath 

the fur of the snow leopard— 

if only we could see them. 

We buy food at the grocery store, 

scotch enough to last 

an ordinary week. 

We breakdown in private, 

screaming for love. 

Always, up there, there’s a Matthiessen 
trekking through snow to the top 

of something, finding peace 

with difficulty, then losing it. 

He never saw the snow leopard; 

he knew it saw him. 

Everyday the words “too little” 

and ‘too much”’ visit each other, 

get mixed up. 

The boy with orange hair 

zips his leather jacket as we pass. 

A girl on roller skates 

is half rockette, half American flag. 
We’re at sea level, and once 

from out of the sea came something like us 
as now, climbing steps to our apartment, 
we rise higher and higher— 

then the unsatisfactory, 

the successful key in the lock. 


STEPHEN DUNN 


THE END OF THE WORLD 


The vandals stole the street signs 
and in a sense, unnamed, 
we didn’t live anywhere, 


the house numbers began to float, 
visitors after dark were told 
there’d be a light on, 


that if they got lost 
there was a phone nearby 
but exactly where we couldn’t say— 


everywhere the signs were gone. 
The postman arrived by memory 
but when the vandals 


took our names off the mailbox 
in a sense we didn’t exist 
of if we existed 


were interchangeable: 
I got Harrison’s divorce papers, 
he got rejected poems. 


One day we saw the mail truck 
circling the neighborhood 
like a lost dog, and 


it got worse. Night after night 
the same lewd, insidious moan 
forced us 


to take the phone off the hook. 
Busy, busy, busy— 
said all our friends. 
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We put the receiver back 
but soon no one called 
except him or her or they 


so we took to moaning in response 
without humor or passion, 
happy in a sense 


to have made some connection. 
But this wasn’t what they wanted 
and they hung up in disgust. 


RONALD PERRY 





THE HOLLOW WHITE 


Sometimes, speaking to a child, 

The tattered vistas of the past 

That for so long receded 

Suddenly advance. The ghostly furniture 
Unshrouds itself—the enormous 
Chairs, the radio as big as a house, 
The tables built for giants 

In another age. A stranger 

With a face like a foxed print 

Enters from a hidden door and sits 
At the piano, fingers poised 

Over the keys. The piano’s huge 
Fat-lady legs are still hilarious, 

Its pedals forever beyond reach 

Of even the longest legs. As the years 
That dwindled suddenly loom up 

In corners, larger than life, 

The scene, in memory, takes on 
Unexpected weight. Once again 

The floor is home and safety. High 
Overhead, the windows wink 

Like mirrors in the fading light. 

Six o’clock. Dark is not quite yet. 
Grandfathers sit on porches 

With their pipes. The ferns are damp. 
Outside, another generation gathers 
Under the street-light. Voices 

One had thought utterly forgotten 
Reverberate within the peeling walls 
And echo in the empty head 

While from its shadowy corner 

The clock an unknown grandfather built 
Utters its old command: Seven 
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O’clock. Dark has fallen at last 

And it’s time for the lamps to be lit, 
Time for the drawing of curtains, 
For the child to make for his bed. Hands 
Thinner than linen too often washed 
Assist. Hair drier than dust 

Tickles the cheek. Lips like 

Withered apples murmur old prayers. 
The light is turned out. Dead leaves 
Tug at the slatted blinds, and now 
It’s time for the final act, 

Time for the last and the best 
Memory affords, as the ghostly child 
Turns on his pillow and burrows, 
Head-first, into the ice-cold heart 

Of the bed, the stiff sheets sliding 
All the long way down to the very 
Bottom, to his own small world 
Made in his own size and shape. 
There, the underside of the dark 
Trembles on the edge of light 

For his eyes only, in that snow- 
White, empty hollow in the echoing night. 


RONALD PERRY 


PORTRAIT OF A TREE 


It is late afternoon. The light 
Falls from the right, climbs 
From the left, 

An unsteady cadenza. 

One has to look closely 

To be sure of details. Green 
Gathers towards a kind 

Of off-center 

Center, where a lady, 

Caught in the soft limbs 

Of a tree, is about to say 
Something extraordinary. 

One has no idea 

What she can possibly say, 
But knows without doubt 
That when she speaks it will be 
Not for herself, 

In her own language, 

But in the green speech 

Of the tree. Looking even closer, 
One cannot help but see 

That the subject of the picture 
Is in fact the tree, the lady 
Only insofar as she lives there. 
And indeed, she looks 

As if she belongs there, 

As if she has grown there, 

A natural process— 

As if the tree, after many years, 
Has come at last 

Into its right fruit. 
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IN THE SMOKE 


No one knows—or, at least, 

I’ve not yet found 
Anyone able to tell me— 

Why these soft and 
Oldest of surviving hills 

Harbor, as they 
Undoubtedly do, a whole 

Silence. No one seems to know 
Whether it’s rain 

Or fog or dew or 
Something in between that hovers, 

Nervously, on the nail- 
Bitten edges of these hills 

Where we walk with held 
Hands on the granite paths 

Under the wild oaks 
Snatching at windflowers 

Even when we’re not 
Searching for breath, speech 

Is small, as random 
As it is seldom. Here, 

We don’t seem to need 
To talk very much; and, 

When we do, it’s as likely to be 
Catcalls as whispers. 

But this is not, I think, 
Because of the silence. It 

Has never tried to awe us, 
Nor does it appear 

To threaten speech, but, rather, 
To contain it. Walking 

With us under these trees 
On the splintered road, then 

Down into the taught trees 
Heavy with apples, the smoke 

Obscures at the same 
Moment it clarifies. A mile 
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Or more down the mountain, 
Four lanes lead 

Everywhere else. America, 
For a start, is only 

Around the corner. But 
Here, close to the top 

Of the mountain, there is 
Another kind of going 

That seems, at the same time, 
A kind of returning. 

We do not know 
Whether the trees really speak 

(Although of course we suspect it)— 
Nor, if they do, what 

They are saying. In the smoke 
The light is always 

Hesitant, uncertain—as we are 
About the syntax 

Of all these small, 
Unnoticed flowers. 

Are they only, like ageing 
Ladies in a row 

In a backyard in Waynesville, 
Talking quietly to themselves? 

Or are they saying 
Something important— 

Something so important 
It’s essential to eavesdrop— 

To brown earth, gray stone? 
Doubtless the stream, 

In its hysterical hurry, 
Brings news to the stones. 

But what does the news mean? 
Does it, does anything, 

Anywhere, even begin 
To approach meaning? Meanwhile 

The smoke, that has given 
Its name to these mountains, 

Continues to gather. Soft 
Peak, haphazard alp 
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After alp is steadily 
Receding—carefully, quietly 
Receding—into what, 
At one time, we had thought of 
As distance. Does this 
Mean? And, if it does, 
What does it mean—now, 
When your hand, the bitten 
Thumb, the lovely, irreparably 
Damaged knuckles I thought 
I knew truly—not only, 
But truly—suddenly turns 
False: an empty glove 
Designed for a stainless- 
Steel kitchen? In this light, 
Under these dappled ceilings 
Of forgiving leaves, the apples 
Startle, look even more unreal 
Than real apples. Now 
Is the long-awaited moment. 
Now is the good time, 
When all bite, all savor 
Declines, with every best 
Wish in the world, into the oncoming 
Shadow. But the smoke, 
As everyone knows, is still 
There, echoing 
The light it lives by. And, 
When the dark finally 
Falls, as it must, as it 
Has done and will do, always, 
Everyone also knows 
That here, in the smoke, 
When it’s dark it’s 
Very dark indeed—in spite 
Of the moon, in spite of the hand 
That in my hand has grown 
With the years more familiar 
Even than my own—in spite 
Of the stars, or the fireflies. 
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Louis Simpson’s poems in Caviare at the Funeral are typically narra- 
tive; they are also typically brief, none going beyond a few pages. 
The poet hasn’t made things easy for himself. Telling stories in verse 
is a demanding procedure because many of the features we appreciate 
in prose fiction—a sense of events spawning events, of characters 
developing or disintegrating, days passing into days—are seemingly 
at odds with the compactness of poetry. It has been often observed 
that poems relax in style as they grow in length. I would have 
expected that in composing such brief narratives Simpson’s aim 
would be to avoid this stylistic dilution. But the style of the poems 
is, if not diluted, systematically understated. There is an odd mingl- 
ing of effects, offering within tightly drawn boundaries a language 
that lacks the heightening which many poets would attempt to bring 
to such pieces. 

Because the style is so determinedly unobstrusive the reader’s at- 
tention focuses on content. The results vary. “New Lots” wanders 
randomly in and out of decades in the lives of an immigrant family 
transplanted from Russia to New York. The poet seems more con- 
cerned with evoking atmosphere and recording period detail than 
with rendering character or significant incident. This and some of 
the other poems employ the gestures of narrative without having, 
apparently, much of a story to convey. I found myself wondering: 
Shouldn’t our past, rather than our nostalgia for it, be the chief 
object of interest? 

In “Sway,” a poem made up of memories of a summer friendship, 
far in the past, with a resort hotel waitress, the narrator recalls wryly 
his youthful ambition: “to write novels conveying the excitement | 
of life.” The waitress herself, he tells us, went into an attempted 


novel: 
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} eral Here ‘she is 
in a canoe. . . a gust of wind 
rustling the leaves along the shore. 
Playing tennis, running up and down the baseline. 
Down by the boathouse, listening to the orchestra 
playing “Sleepy Lagoon.” 


It is not very exciting, as the speaker proceeds to admit with an 
admirable ingenuousness: ““Then the trouble begins. I can never 
think of anything / to make the characters do.” This is a blandly 
crafty apologia, in which the poet, by opting to beat the critic to the 
punch, exposes the most vulnerable aspect of his enterprise. I doubt 
whether any but a highly intelligent writer would be capable of — 
imperiling a poem in this particular way, through such a sudden yet 
calculated eruption of self-consciousness. 

Although I have found Simpson’s aims and methods sometimes 
puzzling, I would not wish to say that the book is a bad one. There 
are examples in which the stance of the poet toward his material is 
not so much in question, and in such cases the poems are impressive. 
In “Working Late,”’ the poet’s memories of his lawyer father and of 
his own childhood in the West Indies are clearly on target: 


Once he passed a brass curtain rod 
through a head made out of plaster 

and showed the jury the angle of fire— 
where the murderer must have stood. 
For years, all through my childhood, 
if I opened a closet . . . bang! 

There would be the dead man’s head 
with a black hole in the forehead. 


“Caviare at the Funeral” and “Chocolates,” based on Chekhov’s life 
and writing, are poems which might have been mere versified anec- 
dotes but which achieve a memorable tone, sad and probing, which 
approaches Chekhov’s own. (If Simpson were as frequently effective 
in dealing with eventlessness as Chekhov is, my objections to some 
of his longer poems would be gladly abandoned.) ‘‘Typhus”’ is a 
quietly harrowing piece which the content is easily strong enough to 
carry; the dry, unemphatic presentation here seems absolutely right. 
Rhetoric would have ruined this piece drawn from a woman’s 
memories of an epidemic she survived and the harsh childhood in old 
Russia which she survived into. It would be ill-served by anything 
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but full quotation. Celebrating the unconscious heroism of one sur- 
vivor, it remains in the mind as an emblem of human endurance. For 
poems such as this Simpson’s book is well worth having. 
Endurance, and the motions of the spirit that allow for it, are 
major themes of William Meredith’s The Cheer. The poet announces 


his concern and explains his title in a sort of manifesto which prefaces 
the book. 


. . . Against evil, between evils, lovely words are right. 
How absurd it would be to spin these noises out, 

so serious that we call them poems, 

if they couldn’t make a person smile. 

Cheer or courage is what they were all born in. 

It’s what they’re trying to tell us, miming like that. 


Meredith is defending both a style of writing and a way of looking at 
the world. His stance has many affinities with Richard Wilbur’s. 
Both men are much concerned with finding the right words, words 
able to acknowledge truths which are often unlovely without 
sacrificing their own loveliness. The craftsmanship of both poets 
makes for a finely burnished surface; the underlying attitude is in 
both cases a sensitive, tempered optimism. Their poems provide 
unfashionable arguments for happiness, composed with a calm 
awareness of the bleak opposing evidence. 

Simply the gift of seeing as clearly as he does must be one source 
of the poet’s confidence. The opening lines of “Winter on the 
River,” a scene at dawn, exemplify his handling of landscape: 


A long orange knife slits the darkness 

from ear to ear. Flat sheets of Kansas 

have been dropped where the water was. 

A blue snake is lying perfectly still, 

freezing to avoid detection—no, it is the barge-road. 


Here images of violence and mystery are subsumed in a view of the 
world as tranquil and knowable. It is a difficult mingling to present 
convincingly, but Meredith manages such feats throughout this 
book. There are many fine and varied poems here, ranging from 
meditative depictions of nature to dubious, pitying views of human 
nature, from private expressions of love and mourning, to public 
expressions of political unease. Meredith is not afraid to be didactic, 
and he is one of the few poets alive who can do so without distorting 
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his voice. The poems on the suicides of John Berryman and other 
authors maintain grief, respect and moral disapproval in a fine bal- 
ance. While admiring the agility of these pieces, I preferred those 
whose occasions were less public: the love poem “Crossing Over,” 
the miniature ars poetica “‘Ideogram,” the lyric “Country Stars,” 
which recalls Robert Frost, in the ease by which it views man and his 
universe through alternating ends of the telescope. “At the Con- 
fluence of the Colorado and the Little Colorado” offers the reader 
who can get beyond its title a message of memento mori in a tone of 
stoic irony. It tells of a party rafting down a Western river, stopping 
to swim at the site of a plane crash, the wreckage still visible. For 
Meredith the tone is perhaps uncharacteristically grim; the language 
is characteristically controlled: 


To that lost Indian tribe, who farmed this dry grandeur once, 
they might have seemed to be surrogates of gods 

(anything but gods, these downcast mortals, 

anything but wrathful, they fell bemused 

at various unfulfillments, at sheer bad luck) 

as they descended, shorn of all human gear 

and taking what they found: the shimmering desert air, 

white water, the hot shale. 

And the hectoring solitude 
that now made the rafters douse and romp and chatter, 
a solitude that reverts to the subject of death 
whenever the conversation of live things lags. 


The dust jacket of Robert Watson’s Night Blooming Cactus draws 
attention to “‘a long poetical meditation, ‘Island of Bones,’ with a 
background of the Florida Keys which compares, and not unfavor- 
able, with parts of Eliot’s Four Quartets.” If only one could be sure 
the blurb writer was being serious, this would in fact be quite funny. 
The poem in question is a panorama featuring several vignettes less 
decorous than the following: 


She lies on her back in a pink bikini 
She removes the top 
He kneels rubbing Copper Tone 
Into her thighs. 

“What’s your name?” she asks him. 


Watson has a sharp eye for the wild and raunchy, and treats them 
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with rough and ready humor. If one should turn to him after reading 
William Meredith, one would be especially struck by the calculated 
unruliness of the writing. Watson makes more mistakes than 
Meredith, but then he takes more risks; his energy fills his work with 
ragged edges, which often seem right. He can write deliberate 
doggerel, as in “A Childhood Friend Embezzles Five Million,” and 
not merely get away with it but make something memorable of it. In 
briefer poems he dramatizes anxieties with a sure, satirical touch: 


In this country everything is so far apart: 
Parents in Utah, children in Florida. 
It’s so vast it takes day by car to cross 
Or bushels of money for a jet; and Alaska 
Way up there and Hawaii way, way out there. 
Take us at breakfast: You seem to be in L.A., 
I in New York, my coffee cup in Kansas. 
My hand disappears from view. I can’t see it 
Any more than I can see you. Where are you 
Across the table? Where are you? 

DISTANCE 


When he writes dramatic monologues, Watson doesn’t for a minute 
sound like anyone but himself. He does an entertaining job with 
Victoria Woodhull, who was a preposterous person, but a poor one 
with Gerald Murphy, who was anything but. His poems are always 
lively, even when they end in a shambles. If one responds to his 
hit-or-miss daring, one may be willing to forgive him the moments 
when his homely style rigidifies in postures of faux-naiveté. 

Mark Strand’s Selected Poems comes as a generous reminder of the 
new tones and perspectives he has brought to American poetry. 
Together with a few other poets in the Sixties (I think particularly of 
Bly, Merwin, and Simic) Strand initiated a fruitful commerce be- 
tween our poetry and that of Europe and Latin America. He did this 
both through translation of foreign masters, and through taking 
hints from them in the shaping of his own work. He has assimilated 
influences to his own unmistakable voice, and has become an in- 
fluence himself. Strand is surely one of our most imitated poets; but 
the imitations seem vacuous when set against their original. It must 
be that the mannerisms of his poems sit still to be copied while the 
vision that informs them eludes all but the poet himself. By “vision” 
I mean something beyond a distinctive point of view, although that 
is part of it; I mean, rather, a freeing and an enlargement of con- 
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sciousness akin to that which religious mystics seek to attain through 
spiritual disciplines. Strand has developed an uncanny ability to step 
beyond the bounds of ego and experience, and to view the self as 
other, from a vantage point of radical estrangement. The view is that 
of a spectator and the tone is that of a spectre. It is as though one 
newly dead were to see himself still going through the motions of a 
life already ended. The voice issues as if from a trance, untouched by 
passion as it sounds from what the title of a recent poem calls simply 
“Another Place”’: 


this is another place 
what light there is 
spreads like a net 
over nothing 


what is to come 
has come to this 
before 


this is the mirror 

in which pain is asleep 
this is the country 
nobody visits 


Strand breaches not only the bounds of consciousness but the bounds 
of time as well: many of the poems are rapt with a sense of the future 
foredoomed. ‘The Prediction” is an apt example: 


That night the moon drifted over the pond, 
turning the water to milk, and under 

the boughs of the trees, the blue trees, 

a young woman walked, and for an instant 


the future came to her: 

rain falling on her husband’s grave, rain falling 

on the lawns of her children, her own mouth 

filling with cold air, strangers moving into her house, 


a man in her room writing a poem, the moon drifting into it, 
a woman strolling under its trees, thinking of death, 

thinking of him thinking of her, and the wind rising 

and taking the moon and leaving the paper dark. 
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In his latest work Strand has turned his attention away from im- 
agining the future and toward recapturing the past. He presents 
childhood memories with the same visionary clarity that distin- 
guishes the rest of his work. ‘““‘Where Are the Waters of Child- 
hood?”’, “The House in French Village,”’ “‘Nights in Hackett’s 
Cove,” and other recent poems amply confirm his talent as they 
increase his range. I had feared, in reading some of the longer pieces 
in The Story of Our Lives (1973), that Strand’s work was growing 
mannered and attenuated; but the selections from The Late Hour 
(1978) and the “New Poems” included here present him at a new 
peak of achievement. This Selected Poems seems, as few volumes do 
nowadays, an entirely necessary book, perhaps a classic. 


RoBertT B. SHAW 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





LISEL MUELLER’s translations of Selected Later Poems of Marie Luise 
Kaschnitz appeared last year from Princeton. Her latest book, The 
Need to Hold Still (LSU Press), won the American Book Award for 
Poetry this year. 


HORACE GREGORY is the author or editor of three dozen volumes 
of verse, translations, and criticism. A professor emeritus at Sarah 
Lawrence, he lives with his wife, the poet Marya Zaturenska, in 
Massachusetts. 


ROBERT FARNSWORTH* holds degrees from Brown and Columbia 
and works as a bookseller and part-time teacher in Ithaca, New York. 
He has also contributed to APR, Canto, Shenandoah, and other mag- 
azines. 


JONATHAN SISSON* studied at Harvard and the University of Min- 
nesota and teaches at the College of St. Thomas, in St. Paul. His 


work has appeared in over forty journals; his most recent collection 
is Dim Lake (Red Studio Press). 


AMY CLAMPITT has new poems forthcoming in Antaeus, Chelsea, 
Poetry Northwest, Yale Review and elsewhere. She lives in New York 
City. 


DAVID WEISS took degrees from Berkeley and Johns Hopkins and 
now teaches in Baltimore. He has published in The New Yorker, 
Antioch Review, and Georgia Review and has a manuscript entitled 
Sad Miracles ready for the printers. 


PHILIP MARTIN* is a translator, critic, broadcaster, and senior lecturer 
in English at Monash University, in Melbourne. He has two volumes 
of poetry out from the Australian National University Press, as well 
as a book of criticism, Shakespeare’s Sonnets: Self, Love and Art, from 
Cambridge University Press. His work as been broadcast on the 
BBC and has appeared in several anthologies in Australia and else- 
where. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


BARRY SPACKS is teaching again this year at M.I.T. Next year, the 
Johns Hopkins University Press will publish his collection of new 
and selected poems, Spacks Street. 


REG SANER’s So This Is The Map (Random House) was selected by 
Derek Walcott as part of the National Poetry Series. He’s now work- 


ing on poetry commissioned by the Creede Repertory Theatre in 
Colorado. 


CAROLYNE WRIGHT, having completed a 1980-81 Writing Fellow- 
ship at the Fine Arts Work Center in Provincetown, is back in New 
York on a 1981 CAPS grant. She won the 1981 Pablo Neruda Prize 
from Nimrod and the William Stafford Award for 1981 from the 
Washington Poets Association. Her first book, Stealing the Children 
(Ahsahta Press, 1978), is now in its second printing. 


ERNEST SANDEEN retired from teaching at Notre Dame last summer, 
and now finds more time for writing poems and giving poetry 
readings. 


ALEXANDER ALBERTUS* attended San Francisco State University and 
works as a baker in Mill Valley, California. 


WILLIAM HEYEN’s long poem The Chestnut Rain is being published 
in a limited edition by William B. Ewert (Concord, N.H.). He 
teaches at SUNY, in Brockport, N.Y. 


STEPHEN DUNN’s fourth collection, Work and Love, was published 
this fall by Carnegie-Mellon. He teaches at Stockton State College, 
in New Jersey, and directs the A.W.P. Award Series in Poetry. 


RONALD PERRY’s most recent book is Denizens, published last year 
by Random House as a selection in the National Poetry Series. He 
is a retired advertising and public relations executive. 

ROBERT B. SHAW has a new critical book, The Call of God: The Theme 


of Vocation in the Poetry of Donne and Herbert (Cowley Publications). 
A frequent reviewer in these pages, he teaches at Yale. 


* First appearance in Poetry. 
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NEWS NOTES 





The American Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters awarded 
its gold medal for belles lettres and criticism to Malcolm Cowley. 
Allen Grossman and Ben Belitt were given poetry awards at the May 
ceremony and Mark Strand was inducted into the Institute. & 
Carolyn Forché’s The Country Between Us is the Lamont Poetry 
Selection for 1981. The annual award is given by the Academy of 
American Poets to support the publication of a poet’s second book. 
Harper & Row will publish the winning manuscript next Spring. 
Judges were Richard Shelton, William Harmon, and June Jordan. 
& Constance Urdang won the $1,000 Delmore Schwartz Memorial 
Poetry Award presented by the New York University College of 
Arts and Science. Mona Van Duyn, Theodore Weiss, and M. L. 
Rosenthal were the judges. 


Since it was first announced in our October issue, the Joyce Foun- 
dation challenge grant, we’re very pleased to note, is well on its way 
to being matched. The response from Associates, readers and friends 
from all over the country has been enthusiastic, and we are partic- 
ularly gratified to see so much support after the difficulties the Mag- 
azine experienced last Winter and Spring. To those who have re- 
sponded to our earlier appeals and to our more recent announcement 
of The Joyce Foundation Grant, we offer our sincere thanks. Your 
support has meant a great deal not only to us on the Staff but to the 
many poets, particularly the younger ones, who look to Poetry as 
an Impoartant encouragemnt of their efforts. 

To those of our readers who have thought about joining in this 
campaign but who have not yet had a chance to respond, we would 
like to request your participation especially now that the holiday 
season is upon us. Your gift of Poetry and an Associate Membership 
will have an extra meaning if you act now. Besides the continuing 
gift of the magazine over the next twelve months, you will in fact 
be giving twice-over, since The Joyce Foundation Grant effectively 
doubles the value of your tax-deductible contribution. 
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For your convenience, the last page of this issue has a handy form 
for ordering your Memberships. Why not take a moment now to 
consider those on your gift list who would enjoy the gift of Poetry? 
If we receive your order before December 18, we will announce 
your thoughtfulness by sending a special card to your new Associate 
in time for the holidays. As an even more lasting reminder, your 


new member’s name will be printed in our March listing of Asso- 
clates. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 





VERSE 


Love Poems: A Bilingual Edition, by Yehuda Amichai. Harper & Row. $12.50 clothbound; 
$7.25 paperbound. pas 

Captain James Cook: A Poetical Drama, by Lance Banbury. Tweed Heads. No price listed. 

Cotton Candy & Turnip Greens: Getting the Best of Tim and Jim, by James A. Bateman 
and Henry Tim Chambers. Redneck Press (Florence, Miss.). No price listed. 

Introducing Eavan Boland. Ontario Review Press. $10.95 paperbound. 

Nothing To Write Home About, by Joe Brainard. Little Caesar Press (Los Angeles). $3.00. 

Italy, by Donald Britton. Little Caesar Press. $3.00. 

Living at the Movies, by Jim Carroll. Penguin Books. $4.95. 

The Swimmer & Other Poems, by Roger Hunt Carroll. The Hague Press (Norfolk, Va.). 
No price listed. 

Small Stones Cast Upon theTender Earth, by Wilfred Q. Castafio. Second Coming Press 
(San Francisco). $3.00. 

I Stammer It to Angels, by David Lee Castleman. Privately printed. $4.00. 

Dog Light, by William Clipman. Wesleyan University Press. Distrib. by Columbia 
University Press. $10.00 clothbound; $5.95 paperbound. 

My Hat Flies on Again, by James Crenner. L’Epervier Press (Seattle). $7.95 clothbound; 
$4.25 paperbound. 

Riding with the Fireworks!, by Ann Darr. Alice James Books. $4.95. 

Where Ashes Float, by Raffael de Gruttola. Cordillera Press (Natick, Mass.). No price 
listed. 

Under the Apple Tree, by Angelo De Luca. Privately printed. $.60. 

In Crete, with the Minotaur, and Other Poems, by Jorge de Sema. Tr. by Jorge Monteiro. 
Bi-lingual text. Gavea-Brown (Providence, R.I.). $6.00. 

Rowing in Eden and Other Poems, by Frank Donlon. Privately printed. No price listed. 

Darkness at Each Elbow, by Harley Elliott. Hanging Loose Press (Brooklyn). $4.50. 

Shrew Crazy, by Elaine Equi. Little Caesar Press. $3.00. 

Slow Coins, by Julia Fields. Three Continents Press (Washington, D.C.). No price listed. 

Return of the Shaman, by Gene Fowler. Second Coming Press. $4.00. 

Beautiful Phantoms: Selected Poems 1968-1980, by Barry Gifford. Tombouctou (Bolinas, 
Calif.). $5.00. 

Enter the Heart of the Fire: A Collection of Mystical Poems, ed. by Mary E. Giles and 
Kathryn Hohlwein. Studia Mystica (Sacramento). $5.95. 

Who Gathered and Whispered Behind Me, by Albert Goldbarth. L'Epervier Press. No price 
listed. 

Potpourri, by Edward Harris. Privately Printed. No price listed. 

Who’s That Pushy Bitch?, by Jana Harris. Jungle Garden Press (Fairfax, Calif.). $5.00. 

For the Sleepwalkers, by Edward Hirsch. Alfred A. Knopf. $10.95. 

Whisper to the Earth: New Poems, by David Ignatow. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $10.95 
clothbound; $6.95 paperbound. 

Shikwa and Jawab-I-Shikawa/Complaint and Answer: Iqbal’s Dialogue with Allah, by Mu- 
eee Iqbal. Tr. by Khushwant Singh. Bi-lingual text. Oxford University Press. 

5-95- 

Two Friends, by Menke Katz and Harry Smith. State of Culture Press/Horizon Press. 
$6.50 clothbound; $4.50 paperbound. 

Heart. Organ. Part of the Body, by Terry Kennedy. Second Coming Press. $3.00. 

Rhymes of a PFC, by Lincoln Kirstein. David R. Godine. $9.95. 

Essential Dreams, by Charley Langfur. Sky Publications (Ringwood, N.J.). $8.50 cloth- 
bound; $5.00 paperbound. 

The Wild Piano, by Barbara F. Lefcowitz. Dryad Press (Washington, D.C.). $4.95. 

A me of Clear Water, by Charlotte Mandel. Saturday Press (Upper Montclair, N.J.). 

4.00. 
Collected Lyrics and Epigrams, by Oscar Mandel. Whitmarsh & Co. (Los Angeles). $11.95. 
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Sleep, by Madison Morrison. Working Week Press (Norman, Okla.). $6.00. 

The Scandal and Other Poems, by Violette Newton. Nortex Press (Burnet, Tex.). $5.00. 

The Plaza of Encounters, ed. by Julio Ortega and Ewing Campbell. Latitudes Press 
(Austin, Tex.). No price listed. 

From Sand Creek, by Simon J. Ortiz. Thunder’s Mouth Press (New York). No price 
listed. 

The Lost America of Love: Rereading Robert Creeley, Edward Dorn, and Robert Duncan, by 
Sherman Paul. Louisiana State University Press. No price listed. 

Selected Poetry, by Lenrie Peters. Heineman. $9.00. 

For a Living, by Frances Phillips. Hanging Loose Press (Brooklyn). $4.50. 

The Summer Countries, by Henry Rago. Illust. by Juliet Rago. Regnery Gateway (Chi- 
cago). $7.95. 

The Scenery for a Play and Other Poems, by Ettore Rella. George Braziller. $4.95. 

Eclipse, by Natalie Robins. Ohio University Press/Swallow Press. $19.95 clothbound; 
$5.95 paperbound. 

Eight Poems, by Alane Rollings. Raccoon (Memphis, Tenn.). $1.50. 

Chanter M’Estuet: Songs of the Trouvers, ed. by Samuel N. Rosenbert and Hans Tischler. 
Indiana University Press. No price listed. 

The Brute, by Peter Schjeldahl. Little Caesar Press. $4.00. 

The Complete Poems, by Anne Sexton. Houghton Mifflin Company. $20.00. 

The Zen Forest: Sayings of the Masters, ed. and tr. by Soiku Shigematsu. John Weatherhill. 
$19.95. 

From this Distance, by Susan Snively. Alice James Books. $4.95. 

Globe, by Elizabeth Spires. Wesleyan University Press. Distrib. by Columbia University 
Press. $10.00 clothbound; $5.95 paperbound. 

American Still Lifes, by Lewis Turco. Mathom Publishing Company (Oswego, N.Y.). 
$7.95- 

The Equations of Love, by Raj Verma. Writers Workshop (Calcutta). Rs 25 clothbound; 
Rs 15 paperbound. 

Rumor Verified: Poems 1979-1980, by Robert Penn Warren. Random House. $5.95. 

Biography & Other Poems, by Claire Nicolas White. Doubleday. $10.95. 

A Visit to William Blake’s Inn, by Nancy Willard. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. $10.95. 


PROSE 


The Art & Craft of Poetry, by Daisy Aldan. North River Press (Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.). $7.95. 

Mallarmé: Igitur, by Robert Greer Cohn. University of California Press. $24.50. 

Literature and Ideology in Haiti 1915-1961, by J. Michael Dash. Barnes & Noble Books. 
$26.50. 

Babel : Byzantium: Poets & Poetry Now, by James Dickey. Ecco Press. $7.95. 

Psyche Reborn: The Emergence of H.D., by Susan Stanford Friedman. Indiana University 
Press. $22.50. 

Foreigners: The Making of American Literature 1900-1940, by Marcus Klein. University 
of Chicago Press. $25.00. 

The Play of the Text: Max Jacob’s Le Cornet 4 Dés, by Sydney Lévy. University of 
Wisconsin Press. $18.00. 

Emperor of the Earth: Modes of Eccentric Vision, by Czeslaw Milosz. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. $6.95. 

Native Realm: A Search for Self-Definition, by Czeslaw Milosz. Tr. by Catherine S. Leach. 
University of California Press. $7.95. 

Homage to Edgar Allan Poe, by Dave Smith. Louisiana State University Press. $5.95. 

By the Old Walls of Kyoto, by Harold Stewart. John Weatherhill. $22.50. 

Eugenio Montale: Poet on the Edge, by Rebecca J. West. Harvard University Press. $16.50. 


VERSE AND PROSE COMBINED 
P-E-A-C-E, by David Bromige. Tuumba Press (Berkeley). $3.95. 


New Directions in Prose and Poetry 43, ed. by J. Laughlin with Peter Glassgold and 
Frederick R. Martin. New Directions. $16.95 clothbound; $5.95 paperbound. 
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H.D.: Delphi 
Richard Moore: Poets 
Irving Feldman: Just Another Smack 
Kathleen Spivack: Outboard Engines 
Alicia Ostriker: Message from the Sleeper at 
Hell’s Mouth 
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Susan Ludvigson - Rennie McQuilkin - Terry Savoie 
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A: Laughlin: Gists and Piths: From the Letters of 
Pound and Williams — 


Pitt Poetry Series 


WHERE SPARROWS WORK HARD Gary Soto 
This is the third collection by one of the most widely praised and 
widely reviewed younger American poets. “I am reminded a 
little of Jean Genet’s imaginative, utterly personal transformation 
= of what is vilified, outcast, condemned into objects of sacred awe 


the 


or veneration.”—Ralph J. Mills, Jr. “His voice possesses the 
kind of unaffected honesty we experience only in conversations 
with friends.” —Peter Cooley. “At his frequent best, Soto may be 
the most exciting poet of poverty in America to emerge since 
James Wright and Philip Levine.”—Alan Williamson, Poetry 


EMPLUMADA Lorna Dee Cervantes 
“She writes out of a strong sense of family, of sacred and pro- 
fane and damaged place, of being a woman—daughter, grand- 
daughter, sister—of being Chicana.... Her poems are 
feathered indeed, sensual, brightly colored but armed with beak 
and talons, able to sing and to fly.”—Marge Piercy. “Highly 
recommended.” —Library Journal 


“An entertaining book of impressive versatility, the poems 
ranging from camp to lyric to growls of protest.” Edward Field. 
“Meinke expends his wit and satiric barbs on such themes as the 
devaluation of spirit and humanity under capitalism; the poems 
hit their targets accurately, giving pleasure with a sting.” 
—Library Journal 


THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD Kathleen Norris 
Library Journal said of Kathleen Norris’ first book, Falling Off: 
“Deft and incisive, with a strong wit . . . Norris is a spellbinder.” 
Her new book reflects these qualities and her strong gifts as a 
storyteller and poet of place. 


= NORTHERN SPY Chase Twichell 
a “The physical descriptions are sensitively drawn and precise... . 
= [The] lines come alive with vivid memories of childhood or 
< love.” —Publishers Weekly. “Twichell’s poems create a cold, not 
a entirely compelling world: it is the world of the living, but also a 
rt ghostly place of souls, vapors, vast skies, the dead.” —Library 
: Journal 
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RUBY FOR GRIEF Michael Burkard 


The work of Michael Burkard has a rich interior quality different 
from that of any other voice in American poetry. Writing in Iron- 
wood of Burkard’s first book, James Cervantes said, “Burkard’s 
Poetics will be considered new and strange to many readers, 
though Stevens, Zukofsky, and Ashbery were scouts to this light- 
laden terrain... . [His] book is a blessing.” 


These books are available at $10.95 hardback, $4.50 paperback 


at your bookseller or directly (add 50¢ for postage) from the 
publisher. 


University of Pittsburgh Press 
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ALICIA OSTRIKER 


MESSAGE FROM THE SLEEPER AT HELL’S MOUTH 


.. . there was no beauty therein, nor anything save a 
hellish and truly Stygian sleep. 
Aputetus, The Story of Cupid and Psyche 


I don’t look at myself as a commodity, but I’m sure a lot of 


people have. 
Marityn Monrog, Life Magazine 


i POEL 


When she sings, when she dances, it is asking 
How to capture, how to keep, how to give back, unmasking 
Beauty, the seed to the sower, the gift to the giver: 


Eros, who shoots in every living thing. 
Who is baby, father and lover, 
Who breaks the grape apart, who makes the grain 


Release his green tongue, whom she desires forever. 
Although there is no song 
Of love that does not sing of suffering, 
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Although there is no book that tells of this 
That does not tell of its destructiveness: 
I say this time she conquers. 


2. MOTHER 


The musicians begin, the weather 
Is right for a wedding, sunny and mild, 
I must be crazy. Iam going to let you die. 


What does it mean to be most beautiful, 
Most filled with light? Daughter, you are the target 
Man aims his knives at, 


You are the timber, the felled hemlock forest, 
You are the perfect scarlet mouth to test 
His sedatives, his white white pills. 


Do I do nothing? Do I give you the bouquet, tea-roses 
And baby’s-breath? I am half 
Crying, half laughing. 


When the march commences you squeeze 
My arm, you thread your eyes into my eyes: 
Over and over you walk to the edge of the cliff. 


3,. FIRST SISTER 


The mirror tweezes its eyebrows. 

This hurts me more, explains the mirror. 

I regret some things, says the mirror, very profoundly. 
I regret to inform you. I honestly do. 


It hands me a flask of Brut for my husband, 
The bald salesman, the traveller. 
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It passes me the latest Vogue. 
I attack the paper with my nail scissors. 


Lie down, commands the mirror. 

Not better yet? it whispers in a tin psychologist’s voice. 
Your migraine, darling? The mirror offers a photograph 
Of my sister stroking a serpent. 


Good morning, says the mirror. 

Repeat after me: Envy is a fingernail scraping a blackboard. 
Self-pity is the fifth martini. Second 

Best is a loser. I like your outfit. 


4. SECOND SISTER 


So much gets buried. Probably she remembers 
The way I used to push her “over the moon” 
On the swing in the orchard whenever she asked. 


She remembers how I would braid her hair, 

Real carefully, smelling it, and how she would button my 
dresses 

Saying things like ‘“‘we are stars” and “I am you,” 


Which was her goodness, since I am very plain. 
Later we promised each other faithfulness 
Until death. That was before they took her and sold her 


In cold blood to the stranger. But she misses 
Our old life. “Little volcano,” she called me, “‘little oven, 
Hot inside.”’ I am positive she will return. 


5. GODDESS 
They do not know, none 
Understands, he is my Son, 
He is mine, mine, 
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My only fruit, 
That girl is a pig 
And a prostitute, no right, 


No justice 
Would favor her but my kindness. 
The many seeds 


To-sortt, that is 
Knowledge, the fleece to pull 
Is courage, the water of death 


To bottle, that is power, 
Three tasks. If I 
Beat her 


She will learn, if I insult her, 
She will learn. 
I will haul her by the hair, closer to me, 


Yes, I will tell 
How they first found me, gloriously wet, 
Riding the tide, covered with seaweed, 


How they named me, 
How each one claims to love me, 
How my hands burn, but I love nobody. 


6. ONESELF AT HELL’S MOUTH 


It wasn’t only my sisters 
Making me want to see you, 
Burn you, after the touching, the tidal kisses. 


I knew you would be lovely, 


A lane of flowering trees in a man’s form, an army, 
A boat of silks, fleeing me in hatred, 
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The scorch mark marring you. 
I knew that I would weep, rise and get dressed, 
And hunt you through the world. 


Whatever happened, I said 
Yes, and discovered that every 
Time I said it I could 


See further, more completely. 
Yes, I said to my sisters, 
It is you my husband wants, 


You go leap off that cliff: 
For they twisted their hands like worms 
Upturned into a light that hurt. 


Performing my tasks, one 
After the other, I could see the desire 
Of the ants, the reeds, 


The tower itself to help me: 
They were my music, I their voice. 
I could see your mother’s cruelty 


Through her red smile, in heaven, where she lives, 
Where I am going to live. 
When her malice sent me to hell 


The swarming dead implored me for a single 
Touch, a single kiss. 
No, I said. 


In the last part of my story I saw pure 
Evil, a hard bejewelled box of beauty. 
It made me sleep awhile and dream. 
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The place under my breasts became 
More restful, like children 
Settling down for an all-night game 


Of cards or Monopoly 
On a screened porch, a summer evening, 
The moths and June bugs in a way 


Included, but no bother. 
Was it myself, then, in this dream, creeping 
Up the wire mesh? 


Anyway, what is the soul 
But a dream of itself? It pictures 
A girl pursuing a god 


Who is lovely, naked and wounded. 


When you come to save me, will you see 
I am already saved? Come on, come soon. 
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AN UNCONSCIOUS HISTORY 


Many crises in our lives have a long unconscious 

history. We move toward them step by step, 

unaware of the dangers that are accumulating. 
C. G. JUNG 


Candle stands (mismatched), 

one cut-glass candy dish, a creamer. 
My grandmother packed off 

pieces of an unconscious history 
when she sent me those. 


I, of course, am daily inventing 
an unconscious history, my wife hers, 
the children theirs, the cat, 
the dog, chickens, the horse, and on 
and on. 

After all, in this world 
everything’s dangerous: cold 
Junes, old croquet sets, the threats 
of borrowed sugar. 

Who’s to know 

their accumulated effect 
ten, twelve years from now 
when I’m found face down in a ditch 
by the side of a gravel road 
a few miles east out of Lincoln, Nebraska? 
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LETTER TOM LOST FRIEND 


There are winter nights here 
so clear and open 
that jet contrails flatten out 


and run uninterrupted, Chicago to Omaha. 

I write to tell you, John, this life isn’t 

for everyone. 

Sometimes my body seems to have walked on 
before me 

so effortlessly 

these past eight years 

that when slowed to wait 

it’s knee-deep in aging. Behind 


my mind lags, a guessing maple 
six days into a February thaw. And then, 


there has been building inside me 

this sense of locality—rivers: 

the Iowa, Cedar, the Wapsi, 

even a muskrat-brown creek that parallels 
the rails behind the farm. 


Towns blur; yours escapes me. 


What I have left is the ruggedness 

in that burr-oak beard 

you started the summer of ’73. 

It’s continued on in my imagination, 
waist-low and graying. 

Buried beneath the beard, 

a facial outline: small and troubled. 


Tonight it is no longer enough 

to say all good begins with cruelty. 
I have been thinking 

how mercilessly 
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our bodies must have worked 

over eight years. 

When I picture your picture 

of me, I wonder 

at the puzzlement as you learn 

I’ve given up readings in philosophy. 
Have you guessed the reasons why? 
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IRVING FELDMAN 


JUST ANOTHER SMACK 


Schoolmaster Auden gave them full marks, 
“the Old Masters,”’ for having understood 
“about suffering” its “human position.” 

The view from Mt. Lectern was clear. They were, 

he noted, “never wrong.” 

One is pleased to see 
things put in place, grateful for instruction 
—though words like his might well inspire Job 
with ruddied fingernails once more to rasp 
excruciating music from festers and boils. 

Sir, respectfully, is it possible 

ever to be right about “suffering?” 

—suffering which, after all, is not 

just lying around waiting to be mapped, 

but has abundantly its awful life. 

I mean, sir, our suffering is no 

Nativity, is never legendary 

like Innocents slaughtered, Icarus plunging. 

We lack that consolation. Our suffering 

is nameless (like us) and newly whelped 

and dying just to claim us for itself. 


Perhaps, sir, you never meant all that, 

had merely called in Birch the Learned 

to nrake the new-boy romantics smart: 

Let them not think their feelings so damned 
important, that sort of rubbish and rot! 
And one does grant a classic wisdom here 
that could help young masters get to be old. 
I mean: When they pass out the suffering, 
don’t insist on getting yours; you make sure 
you’re the one “just walking dully along.” 
The other bloke’s never hurts as much. 
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And let’s suppose you’ve gotten off clean, 
left that little problem to be brought up 
by others, and yourself “‘sailed calmly on” 
into Snug Harbor. Well, twenty years later, 
and now your life’s a lovely picture, 
and you just settling down to enjoy it. 
Looks pretty good from where you sit, 
lots of bright colors smack in the center, 
with some poor sod getting the shaft 
off in a murky corner—he won’t be missed. 
Why, will it to a fine museum, that’s 
what you'll do! 
And then wouldn’t you know it. 

Out cruising, say, for a little action, 
or maybe looking to change its luck, 
Suffering just happens to happen by, 
big as leviathan and calling you son, 
and clouts enormously your shoulder blade, 
and dispatches a knee swift to the groin 
—by now you haven’t breath to shout— 
and caves in your ear with a whisper 
(the last words you’re going to hear, 
doubled over now, dropping fast), 

“Listen close. It’s me. Only I got away. 
And my message is strictly for you 
—Hey, old fella, you’ve been elected.” 
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ERICA FUNKHOUSER 





EARTH DAY IN PROVINCETOWN 


The things we see survived by accident, 

are small, happened to be cared for 

through centuries of death at sea: 

The dollhouse in the druggist’s window, 

its wives waving as they were seen to wave 

in 1810 by the one sailor not at sea. 

Imagine what a returning vessel meant to him. 


On a red velvet pillow lies an ivory needle 
whose scrimshaw bees would scare 

the seamstress back from daydream to her sail, 
the canvas heavy, resistant on her lap, 

not at all like honey, 

the delicate collecting of pollen. 


On the wall we see what sailors used for flowers 
when they rocked, far from any meadow: human hair 
braided into blond crysanthemums, black asters, 

their sad ability to last forever. 

We wonder when the hair was taken from the body. 


Is this preservation? In the museum shop 

we can buy baby sand sharks bottled in brine 

or moon snails mounted as rings, 

while outside the museum the drumlin 

made by the ache of retreating ice 

is once again turning the easy green of spring 

as if nothing—not even water—had ever been lost. 
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EE TB 
For Jane 


My father at eighty daily escapes my senile mother 
and their four-room world she will not escape 
where the Verrazano vaults the world 


And on Canal Street his fat boss of the Real Estate Masons 
sneers to him on a cigar where the wall peels: 
“From poems your son lives?” 


He had me at forty and I wagged like his “mutt” 
though aunt Ann found her “psychotic” on Ocean Parkway 
while I lay home alone in my crib 


And at our lunch he nods: “In the world men work” 
(yet proud I do no “‘shit-work’’?) as he had 
but with no regret: “If only mother had been well” 


But now he collects rents where the Puerto Ricans sweat 

whose own Polish mother had stitched 

when he was six for second class to New York in 
Nineteen-Six 


And my mother’s Polish father had ground lenses in 
Carolina 
and when I was a “‘bad boy”’ she would scold: 
“I nursed my mother while Aunt Ann danced” 


But now she nags and nags: ‘“‘Are you happy or in love?” 


because she bore me like the funnel of the ocean 
though if my father dies I will commit her 
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“As if,” I say insanely, “she lives too long” 


for she forgets all that I tell her 
though once she was the “‘crackerjack”’ steno for uncle 
George 


Though some say there were fathers who make mothers 
““mad’”’ 

and sons who ask too much 

so that the rage of love was not love but a madness 


Though both will leave me as I was found 
that day my father left work to ‘“‘mother” me 
who I dream slams my eggs on the table late for his work 


Though I do not cry that she is gone 

as if it is my fault this is his meal 

God knows, my poor mother, for the wages of what work 
in the world 
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MY SECRET LIFE 


As a rule, the obscurity of a myth does not reside in its 
form of expression. The obscurity belongs in part to the 
mystery of its origins. 

DENIS DE ROUGEMONT 


“T had from youth an excellent memory 

so that even now I recollect, 

to an astonishing degree, the face, 
colour, stature, thighs, and backside 

of every woman I have had, the clothes 
they wore, the houses and the rooms 

in which I took them, where the furniture 
was placed, or where an open window 

hung with white curtains moving in the wind 
allowed the light to enter. 

I still see them now. Therefore I begin.” 


Il 


These memoirs are entirely pornographic, 
an endless travelogue through a country 

where no one wants to linger, where every church 
and palace sound identical. 

And the obligatory portrait of the madonna 
found in each alcove is indistinguishable 

from all the others, except in some small touch— 
an apple in the infant’s hand, 

a slice of landscape seen above the window sill, 
or farmers working in a distant field 

ignored by both the Virgin and the Child. 
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And yet his recollections never leave 
this single theme, as if to prove 
a secret life eludes the public one. 
His mother is merely a detail 
in the background like a tiny piece of bric-a-brac 
in a dark and overdecorated room; 
his father introduced for little else 
than dying, all the family recalled 
only for the legacies it left, 
dead names on the deeds that left him rich, 
a man of other people’s property. 


Ul 


Now no one ever dies in his own memoirs, 
but is it wrong to expect 
some sort of ending? Some proof, however tenuous, 
that living has a purpose? 
No tragic insights or comic resolutions 
mark the periods of this life 
for everything is pornographic 
in the purest sense: where all 
the episodes are interchangeable, 
the rooms and beds the same, each character 
exactly like the next, and had the author 
by some Priapic miracle been able 
to perform these conquests in the successive 
hours of a single week, 
not one page or paragraph would change. 


Therefore anonymity was appropriate. For what 
he explored those years was no more personal 
than the anatomy of its participants, 
and his depravity the innocent 
cruelty of children in a world where the adults 
are permanently somewhere else. 
Each desperate expedition soon resolves 
into a simple, repetitious fantasy 
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like an endless succession of cousins 
visiting for the holidays 

sneaking upstairs into the master bedroom 
to dress in their parents’ clothes 

and play a part they don’t quite understand. 


IV 


No other details of your life survive, 
and so your secret will be kept 

forever. Now you are only what you wanted 
to be: a scholar of seduction, 

certainly more the antiquarian than lover, 
and these pages catalogue a life’s 

accumulation of encounters with the same obsessiveness 
an eccentric would bestow 

on a collection of exotic stamps: clipped, 
soaked, separated, and arranged 

by year and origin neatly in an album 
until it is almost unbelievable 

that every one could bring a human message. 
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DAVE ETTER 


WHEN SISTER PEARL DOES HER HOMEWORK 


Three telephone calls, 

a chocolate doughnut, 

look for lost textbook, 

one hour of television, 

a pickle, an apple, 
Masters’s ‘“‘Petit, the Poet,”’ 
two telephone calls, 

a piece of pumpkin pie, 
hot bath, shampoo, 
Robinson’s ‘“‘Richard Cory,” 
Frost’s “Fire and Ice,” 

a banana, a root beer, 
Sandburg’s “Chicago,” 
another telephone call, 
paint toenails red, 
Lindsay’s ‘““The Congo,”’ 
find lost gym shoes, 

corn muffin and milk, 
Pound’s “Ancient Music,” 
Moore’s ““To a Steam Roller,”’ 
put hair in curlers, 

shave legs, brush teeth, 
half hour of television, 
smoke a Kool cigarette, 
Eliot’s “Ash Wednesday,” 
to bed after midnight. 
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BODY 


The dead man in my October cornfield 
should have run off quick to Switzerland, 
is not in shape to hunt pheasants, 

lies on his side, his hands tied, 

wears cuff links the size of door knockers, 
has frosty-morning whiskers, rusty teeth, 
won’t do for fertilizer, 

can’t pull up his socks or tuck in his shirt, 
looks a good bit like Pretty Boy Floyd, 
doesn’t hear the caw of crows, 

will miss the Army-Navy game, 

could be a gangster from Chicago, 

was shot once in the head, twice in the heart. 
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SIDNEY BURRIS 


ON LIVING WITH A FAT WOMAN IN HEAVEN 


The point is not that Troy 
burned, but that fire- 

light, before the fall, glanced 
from shafts of drawn swords; 


I left McDonald’s today 
wondering about that. 

If the overweight woman 
in purple and I are headed 


for the same place, to bivouac 
together on a gleaming plain 
of ceramic tile with colored 
grout, then perhaps I need 


to say a few things about 

my expectations: my agnostic 
beliefs, a parry to her faith, 

I could drop; my hunger 


for all things invisible 

would have to go, but I want 
her to know that faced 

with the early darkness 


of winters in heaven, 
I will light my lamp 
without respect and snuff it 
when I please; furthermore, 


I will surround myself 

with music—rock, no reggae, 
a smattering from the early 
nineteenth century (German), 


SIDNEY BURRIS 


and bluegrass if I can lay 

my hands on a jar of liquor. 
These terms are not negotiable. 
The odds that I will see her 


tomorrow at lunch are good, 
but not better than the odds 
that we will die, and, before 
we have placed our last orders, 


I thought we should square 
these differences, then come out 
staring, strangers once more, 
but confident, we now agree, 


that the full flesh of our strong 


arms balances the weight- 
less shadow of our fate. 
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SUSAN LUDVIGSON 


SOME NOTES ON COURAGE 


Think of a child who goes out 
into the new neighborhood, 

cap at an angle, and offers to lend 
a baseball glove. He knows 

how many traps there are— 

his accent or his clothes, the club 
already formed. 

Think of a pregnant woman 
whose first child died— 

her history of blood. 

Or your friend whose father 
locked her in basements, closets, 
cars. Now when she speaks 

to strangers, she must have 

all the windows open. 

She forces herself indoors each day, 
sheer will makes her climb the stairs. 
And love. Imagine it. After all 
those years in the circus, that last 
bad fall when the net didn’t hold. 
Think of the ladder to the wire, 
spotlights moving as you move, 
then how you used to see yourself 
balanced on the shiny air. 

Think of doing it again. 
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POETS 


Scientists seldom are born, but the poets come one ina 
hundred, 
which is too many: it suits 
tribal conditions at best. 
Picture America’s vast population, and think how it harbors 
two million possible bards. 
Talk about oversupply: 
one, maybe two, to a language, as everyone knows, is 
sufficient— 
one to do tragedy, one 
comedy. More, and they fight. 
Towers of Babel diversify tongues; but a Babel’s expensive. 
Though we are building one now, 
though it will pull us apart 
soon, all jabbering incomprehensibly, loathing each other, 
still the illusion remains 
ours is a workable speech. 
Only in primitive ages could perfect plurality flourish. 
Native Australia spoke 
five hundred languages once. 
Each tongue wagged with a poet, who sung things live and in 
color, 
polished and kept words sharp. 
There the proportions were right. 
Nights after catching a rabbit, they’d stage an historical drama, 
keeping traditions alive, 
body and spirits intact. 
Stuck in their customs, they never developed a wheel, ora 
. bomb, or 
one flat simplified speech. 
Colonists shot them up quick, 
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sending the poets, along with the women and babies, to 
Heaven. 
What had become of their own 
poets has seldom been guessed. 


So we shall try. Malnutrition, of course, is a possible answer. 
Poets are tardy at meals; 
some aren’t invited at all. 
Back when humanity started its age-long quest for abundance, 
scarcity was the result. 
Man grew obsessed with his seed, 
planted his fields and his women. The women were always 
more fruitful. 
Babies grew faster than beans; 
someone, of course, had to starve. 
Why not the poets? For tilling recalcitrant fields they were 
useless, 
troubled by notions that God’s 
earth had a life of its own. 
That’s how it went for millenniums down to Imperial 
England, 
home of our colonists, stout 
murderers, shipped overseas, 
loosed from the gallows in London, where many a poet had 
perished. 
Morals inspired the laws; 
it was illegal to starve. 


In the abundant society going today, it’s a problem, 
keeping the poetry down. 
That’s what our cultural life’s 
for. It replaces the rope as a means for displaying the poets. 
Magazines, critics, reviews— 
excellent system it is: 
either it flatters a poet until he is maddened with praises; 
or it deprives him of sense, 
stuck in a corner ignored. 
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Both ways, whole generations of poets conveniently perish, 
visions are buried, and all 
classes are safe from the threat. 
There’s no question of going around, entertaining the people; 
that’s for the crooners, the folk 
singers, and similar types. 
Serious poems are much too solemn for mere entertainment. 
That is the beauty of art 
these days: pedantry blooms. 
Only an expert even attempts to unravel its marvels. 
Yearly the experts change. 
Beautiful. Once we convince 
poets to write things murky enough to be quickly forgotten, 
poetry’s problem is solved. 
Fashions are altered so quick, 
verse grows incomprehensible faster than poets can write it, 
ruining all in their haste. 
Everything follows from one 
principle: art that requires an expert judge is a dead art. 
Stillborn poems permit 
poets to scribble unharmed. 
It was unpleasant and wasteful to break good necks ona 
gallows. 
Nurture them. Let’s be humane. 
Think of young Jeremy’s case. 


Jeremy authored some verses, and finding that no one would 
praise them, 


sulked; then attended a course 
taught by a light of the Age; 
found him a fine, disappointingly heterosexual teacher. 


Only his talented fe 
males were promoted to print. 


Jeremy, rapidly aging, got married and moved to a suburb, 
where he is now to be found, 
angrily authoring still. 
Isn’t he perfectly harmless? He’ll join the Republican Party 
soon and attack welfare, 
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want more hydrogen bombs... . 
Give him his arsenals. Hitler, they say, was a frustrated poet. 
Ah, could a danger to peace 
lurk in this authoring urge 
poised like a useless appendix within our political body, 
harmless until it inflames, 
ruptures, and poisons us all? 
Oughtn’t our poets be fondled, massaged, and encouraged to 
publish, 
so that the sickness may seep 
out and be vented in safe 
dribbles, infecting at most some localized section of art world? 
What harm comes when a plucked 
vanity pecks up a grain? 
Ah, you’re a poet! And what will you do with your latest 
production? 
Gaze at it, formed of your flesh; 
savor its personal smell 
quickly, before it is flushed down some university press, 
friend, 
into oblivion. That’s 
that. Publication’s the thing: 
rapture disconsolate poets before their insanity ruptures. 
Unread poems permit 
poets to publish at will. 
Yet, sometimes, when a poet may actually fascinate people, 
no one need worry: the new 
system will swallow him too. 
Put him on TV, fawn on him, praise him: he’ll turn to 
commercials. 
Praise is the purest of sweets; 
vanity waters for more, 
till the perceptions, like teeth once deadly, decay and are pulled 
out. 
Then, he will taste by the rules, 
false teeth stuck in his gums. 
Then he can safely be glorified, having become mediocre. 
Publicists seem to enjoy 
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poets corrupted as they, 
which is a good thing: everyone wishes the public protected. 
Nowadays no one enjoys 
honesty. Let’s be humane! 


O it is not that our poets are far too numerous merely; 
it’s that society can’t 
stomach its poets at all— 
not live poets: it’s grown too mellow; it’s tired of visions, 
sick of beholding itself, 
paunchy, unshaven, and blear, 
caught in its mirror of art. We have come to the stage in our 
culture 
known as the taking of sides: 
liberal and fascist agree 
man is a mocked-up image exactly described in a theory. 
Conjure your half-man, friends; 
half-gods can’t be believed: 
They were creations of poets, who sung things live for a people. 
How can we tolerate man’s 
mad contradictory selves? 
How can a civilization endure its absurdity ever, 
figure its fate with a song, 
mourn for itself and be gay? 
Always some solemn Aeneas, escaped from the passions of 
Dido, 
lashed by irrational seas, 
proves we are noble and good. 
Then, being sordid and mean, we indulge sick hearts in 
hysterics, 
shriek against life—and against 
poets profounder than we. 
Virgil, I fondle this image of you: Palinurus, your helmsman, 
weary, enchanted with sleep, 
peaceful at last in his depths. 
Sir, does a poet survive by becoming so polished and subtle, 
men all miss what he means, 
all of them sure that they know? 
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Maybe there’s hope for the bards when our culture dissolves 
into folklore, 
fantasies, ancient beliefs, 
leaving its theories behind. 
Maybe; but who can imagine the dark aborigine tribesmen? 
Who’ll much care for the world 
after our Babel is built? 
So I must sentence myself to society’s curse on the poets. .. . 
Friends, have you noticed I’m not 
really a poet at all? 
Critics sufficiently learned to tell what meter I’m using 
call these nonsensical lines 
cleverly versified prose. 
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OUTBOARD ENGINES 


At night 

he turns to her in bed 

after a long absence 

and talks intensely about motors. 
How he is buying this one and that 
one, prying open their insides 

and lubricating. 


And now he is undecided as to which one is better. 
Is it power he wants 

or longevity? He wonders. 

Beneath his screwdriver 

propellers are turning 

and in his mind 

he is driving quickly 


over water. 

He leans up on one arm 

on her pillow. He is more than 
earnest: motors, making them run, 
is all he is after. 

But his wife raises one corner 

of the dark green window shade 
and looks out at the moon. 


The moon stares back at her 

through the screened window. 

It is red, intent, 

and always waiting. 

Even the trees, signalling for attention, 
do not distract it. 

Beside her, her husband 

speaks again of motors; 
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how they are delicate 

and touchy. 

The water churns 

in his wake, a white plume, 

but the moon 

regards her, bathing her tenderly 
in a cool greenish light. 


She stirs in the bed 

and suddenly 

it is as if her arms become silver, 
moving toward 

their own outpourings 

like all the other oceans. 

Her body is a slim fish. 

The moon does not say anything yet 
and she opens to its magnetism 
with soft dark hidden cries. 

Now her husband 

speaks to her of fixing 
sparkplugs, and of the proper 
mixtures of oil. He is pensive and 
respectful 

but this woman 

freezes into a mold of herself, 
pressing her body to moonlight 
like a deer 

entering a clearing 

and hearing its own sudden name. 
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IOBEDAL S7 


does not go out, does little 
to the dust that falls and falls 
like snow in the hemisphere of glass 
she turns this way and that— 
Oh the bright little people within, 
their ageless sleigh, their song. 


In her life it is the season for 
candles, one in every window. 


She lights one for her father, 
how little he weighed at the end, 
how slight the skin 

which kept life in. 


And one for the Morgan 

who steamed like a field in his pride, 
went lame, half blind, 

was dragged off by a tractor. 


And a candle for herself, her fall 
like dust, 
like snow in the hemisphere of glass 
she turns this way and that— 
Oh the bright little people within, 
their ageless sleigh, their song. 


Isobel rocks and waits 
for light to flicker, waits 
for darkness like the lake she dove 
as a child— 
Oh the bright little stones below, 
the aggies, the cat’s-eyes, 
their glimmer in the dark. 


BOE TRY 


MISS CAROLINE 


Oh there was an old lady who lived in 
a room about the size of her 

(to wit, as tiny as a mouse) 

in the biggest house 

on the swankest street in Livonia, N.Y. 


And it wasn’t that Mr. wouldn’t let her 
out (though he wouldn’t). It was just 
she was a witch, she knew it, she knew it. 


And so she powdered pale, wrote poetry, 

and took to riding the banister 

when guests came by, descending whoosh, 

a bellying of petticoats. 

She even learned to curdle milk 

with a scream like this AAAAAAAAAHHHHHHHH. 


Halloweens when ghosts and goblins 
dared her door, she knew enough to 
scare them properly, then smiled so big 
she lit them safely down the street - 

and safely home and stayed with them 
as long as long could be. 


She was a treat the children hid 
where parents never went. 
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POW-WOW SHOTS 


Is sixty-second’s time 
Still any proof of who I am? 


. Instamatically Indian 
Right down to my kodakchrome feathers. 


Park your: cadillacs 
pontiacs 


fastbacks 


In a quiet field 
My pony paints himself genetically 


Bou 
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THE CHILD 


in his little bed in 
the dark room clutches 


the fluted columns at 
the head of the bed his 


fists are rigid and he 
can’t sleep he is think- 


ing about how some day 
he will not be alive 


he will not be a per- 
son he will not be him- 


self anymore he won’t 
be it is terror to him. 
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His song. 


DELPHI 


Now I know 

there is no before 

that all escape lies in the perfect contour; 
now I know that the tale of his lust 
is lies, 

his allure has outwitted the flesh, 
his lust 

is pure-lust of the eyes 

for beauty 

in tangible things; 

his words 

fly with wings; 


now I know 

that all who have spoken ill, 

who imperil 

and threaten the god, 

are holding their souls to a mirror, 
light threatens, is active, is gone, 
so it is with a song; 


are you strong? 

he is strong; 

are you weak? 

he prevails—but not you 

to question 

his power when you falter, 

the blame is your own; 

he knows not remorse nor repents, 
he remains 


faultless and perfect and whole; 


he is; 
you may burn, 
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you may curse, 
you may threaten, 

you may pour out red-gold on his altar, 
he comes to no call, 

not to magic 

nor reason; 


his word 

is withdrawn, 

hieratic, 

authentic, 

a king’s, 

yet all may receive it; 
he turns at a whim, 
who answers no threat, 
no call of the flute, 

no drum-beat of the drum; 
you may bargain 

and threaten, 

the prophet 

is distant and mute; 


yet one day 

he will speak 

through a child or a thrush 
or a stray in the market; 
he will touch 

with the arm of a herdsman 
your arm, 

he will brush 

with the lips of a brother 
your lips; 

you will flame into song, 


that no merchant can buy, 
that no priest can cajole; 
he is here, 

he is gone. 
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I foreswore red wine 
and the white, 

I was whole, 

I foreswore lover and love, 
all delight 

must come 

I had said, 

of the soul; 

I waited impassioned, 
alone and alert 

in the night; 

did he come? 


I foreswore child and my home; 
I said, 

I will walk, 

to his most distant wood 

for his laurel; 

I wandered alone; 

I said, 

on the height, I will find him; 
I said, 

he will come with the red 
first pure light of the sun; 


I read volume and tome 
of old magic, 

I made sign and cross-sign; 
he must answer old magic; 
he must know the old symbol, 
I swear I will find him, 

I will bind 

his power in a faggot, 

a tree, 

a stone, 

or a bush or a jar 
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His riddle. 


of well-water, 

I went far 

to old pilgrim-sites 
for that water; 


I entreated the grove and the spring, 
the bay-tree in flower, 

I was wise on my way, 

they said I was wise, 

I was steeped in their lore, 

I entreated his love, 

I prayed him each hour; 

I was sterile 

and barren 

and songless. 


I came back: 
he opened my door. 


In his power then 

a toad, 

or a flower, 

I asked, 

does it wither? 

does he rise in the clod, 
does he die? 

his riddle is painful, 

his coming too facile, 
if I serve him, 

I lie 

for years, 

a field fallow 

then furrows of rye, of wheat and of barley, 
spring up, 

all too early; 


the wheat-ear 
and the poppy, 
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His ecstacy. 


nod, one with the lily, 
iris 
and anemone; 


when my days are lonely, 

he shuns me, 

when busy, 

he crowds through the throng 
of my friends and my guests, 
remember your vows, he says, 
you are priest: 


if I kneel at a shrine, 
he says, 


song is wine. 


He is yours, 

he is mine, 

if we quarrel to hold him, 
he goes; 

his the red-lily, 

the white-rose; 

if you struggle to whet 
your stylus, 

if you hurry to melt 
scented wax 

for your tablets, 

he knows 

no pity; 


you will write in the city 
of fir-trees and loam, 

in the fields 

you will sing of the market; 
you will be 

among prophets, 

a satyr; 

when the note of the flute 
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calls to dance, 

you will walk 

drunk but not 

with that mixed wine; 
his tune is his own; 

in his, not in your time, 
ecstacy will betray you; 


if he cares, 

he will flay; 

if he loves, 

he will slay you. 
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GISTS AND PITHS: FROM THE LETTERS OF 
POUND AND WILLIAMS 


These “gists and piths,”’ as Pound would have called them, have 
been culled from the some 1500 letters of Pound and the over 1000 
letters of Williams which I reread recently in preparing their cor- 
respondence for publication. I was fortunate in knowing both poets 
from the mid-Thirties until the time of their deaths; over the decades 
I published about twenty-five books for Pound and nineteen for 
Williams, all but one still in print on the New Directions list. 

The letters of the two men were very different. Those of Williams 
had logical continuity. Those of Pound were sporadic, like a machine 
gun going off in all directions. I’d be told to do six or more things 
in a single letter: find out if So-and-so would republish the complete 
works of Martin Van Buren, see if Senator So-and-so could be per- 
suaded to become interested in Social Credit, and so on. One of the 
most delightful things Pound might do, if feeling good, would be 
to compose little poems for my benefit, written right into the middle 
of a letter. 

As an undergraduate I left Harvard (where there were no poets 
at the blackboard) for Italy, there to be tutored at Pound’s “Ezuv- 
ersity’’ at Rapallo. A great and glorious experience. As well as read- 
ing all the books Pound loaned me, I was trying very hard to write. 
But the results were awful—copies of Pound without his virtues. 
Ezra would take his pencil and slash away, with ‘“‘No, no, that won’t 
do! You don’t need that word. That is slop!”’ Finally, after the term 
was over in this tuition-free university, where all you had to do was 
pay for your own meals while you sat with him at lunch and dinner, 
he got me aside and said, “No, Jas, it’s hopeless. You’re never gonna 
make a writer. No matter how hard you try, you’ll never make it. 
I want you to go back to Amurrica and do something useful.” 

“Waal, Boss, what’s useful?”’ 

He thought a moment and suggested, ‘“Waaal, you might assas- 
sinate Henry Seidel Canby.” (For the young, I should explain that 
Canby was the editor of the Saturday Review who wrote a famous 
essay proving that there was no character development in Joyce’s 
Ulysses.) 
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But we agreed I wasn’t smart enough to get away with it. For a 
second choice he suggested, “‘Go back and be a publisher. Go back 
to Haavud to finish up your studies. If you’re a good boy, your 
parents will give you some money and you can bring out books. 
I'll write to my friends and get them to provide you with manu- 
scripts.” 

And that’s how it happened. I went back to Haavud. 

The first pamphlets were printed by the Harvard Advocate printer 
in Vermont. Then I found a printer in Harvard Square, and so it 
went. Ezra made me a publisher. In the interim, while gearing up 
to be a publisher, I acted as his literary agent, placing some of his 
political articles—chiefly about Social Credit, about what was wrong 
with the American government; or giving his interpretations of 
American history—with such magazines as the Harvard Advocate, the 
North American Review, the Yale magazine the Harkness Hoot, Dy- 
namic America, and Gorham Munson’s Social Credit magazine, New 
Democracy. None of these places paid much, if they paid at all. But 
I would usually send him a modest check—ten or fifteen dollars— 
after something had been accepted. I was still on an allowance from 
my family, who were waiting to see if | was going to be a good boy 
or not. One reply came from Ezra: ‘Don’t take your chewing gum 
and candy money to pay me. That no. The aged shd not sponge on 
the next generation.”” Another time, when I send him a little check, 
he tore it in half, sent half back to me, and wrote, ‘“‘Grato a Jaz 
himself for edichoorial soiviziz. Ez.” 

When in 1938 I published Williams’s Life Along the Passaic River 
(a book of short stories about the poor people Williams doctored 
around Paterson and Rutherford), I sent Pound a copy. He wrote: 


BUTT as few people EVER does anything ov the 
faintest goddam use or in’erest lemme SAY THAT 
PASSAIC RIVER is in most parts as good as W. H. 
Hudson at his BEST / so the rest of yr: mispent life 
iz fergiven yuh .. . SOME BUKK / but as fer Bill 
bein local / a place wiff some civilization is just as 
LOCAL as the Passaic TRiver / but Bill iz Bill and 
thaZZATT. (Rapallo, 4/15/38) 


Then, when I sent him Williams’s novel White Mule, he wrote, “‘I 
dare say White Mule ought to get the Nobel Prize if the Swedes ever 
heard of it. I spose it is as good as Varga or Verga or however they 
spell it.” (Rapallo, 11/15/38) 
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Considerably later, when we reissued Pound’s Guide to Kulchur in 
1970, he did a little introduction to the new edition: 


Guide to Kulchur: a mousing round for a word, for 
a shape, for an order, for a meaning, and last of all for 
a philosophy. The turn came with Bunting’s lines: 
““Man is not an end product, 
Maggot asserts.” 

The struggle was, and still might be, to preserve some 
of the values that make life worth living. 

And they are still mousing round for a significance 
in the chaos. 


When we first brought out this book, in 1938, we were timid about 
using the spelling KULCHUR and settled for CULTURE. Embol- 
dened as time went by, and with Ezra now more famous, we reissued 
it with its present title. 

I was majoring in Latin and Italian at Harvard and thought I’d 
make a hit with one of my professors, the great E. K. Rand (who 
didn’t like Ezra) by doing an essay on Pound’s Homage to Sextus 
Propertius, in which I would point out that Pound had his Latin a 
bit mixed up. He had done things like translating “Minas Cim- 
brorum,” (‘threat of invasion by the Cimbrians’’) as ‘“‘a scandal in 
Welsh mines.’”’ This pompted Ezra to be fairly coherent on the sub- 
ject. He wrote, 


The Homage is on a list of mine somewhere as a 
persona [which means he was writing under the guise 
or mask of another person]. D / n suppose S propertius 
hadn’t died / or had RipvanWinkled. and come to and 
wrote a poem / In yanqui. I NEVER said the Homage 
was a translation. Some of it coincides / as if I rewrote 
a poem I had done twenty years ago / The Hardy 
[Thomas Hardy] prob / Hit it when he said it wd / 
have helped the boob reader if I had called it ‘‘S.P. 
soliloquizes.” “‘boob”’/ is not textual. Mr. Hardy’s lang- 
widg waz choicer. Continuin’ / My contribution to 
classical scholarship if any / wd. consist in blasting the 
idea that Propertius wd. have been an editor of the 
New Republic / or that he was a moon-headed dec- 
orator / smaragdos chrysolithosve, As thesis it wd 
be that he had a bean / plus a bit of humor and irony 
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which the desiccated do not see . . . Perhaps ‘nowhere 
seeking to make or to avoid translation’ wd. answer 


query. (1935) 


One day, to jump now to the middle Fifties, when I was down 
in Washington visiting Ezra at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, I got him 
to talk about the structure of the Cantos. When one went down there, 
it was usually very hard to keep him on the track because he was 
what they used to call “distracted.” His mind would jump sideways, 
from subject to subject, but on this day he was very calm as he 
dictated notes on The Cantos. 


A. Dominated by the emotions. 

B. Constructive effort—Chinese Emperors and Adams, 
putting order into things. 

C. The domination of benevolence. Theme in Canto 
go. Cf. the thrones of Dante’s “‘Paradiso.” 


There will be 100 or 120 cantos, but it looks like 112. 
First 50 cantos are a detective story. Looking around 
to see what is wrong. 

Cantares—the Tale of the Tribe. To give the truth of 
history. Where Dante mentions a name, EP tries to 
give the gist of what the man was doing. 


Then he talked about the Frescoes of del Cossa in the Palazzo Schi- 


fanoia, (the name means ‘‘chase away care’) in Ferrara, which E.P. 
saw after World War I: 


Schifanoia frescoes in three levels. 

Top. Allegories of the virtues. (Cf Petrarch’s “Trionfi”’) 
study in values 

Middle. Signs of the Zodiac. Turning of the stars. Cos- 
mology. 

Bottom. Particulars of life in the time of Borso d’Este. 
The contemporary 


a) What is there—permanent—the sea 
b) What is recurrent—the voyages 


c) What is trivial—the casual—Vasco’s troops weary, 
stupid parts. 
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That was the closest I ever came to having him summarize what 
he really intended in the architecture of the Cantos. As the poem 
lengthened over the years, I think he changed his mind considerably 
as to its general objective. 

Pound dearly loved T. S. Eliot. So did I. Eliot and I worked 
together, doing Pound’s books jointly for about fifteen years. Ezra 
often became disturbed over the length of time it took Eliot to 
get out a book—he was even slower than New Directions is now- 
adays. And yet Pound approved of the results: 


The old Eliotic serpent has done a damn clever job in 
selectin the Perlite [Polite Essays]. 1 didn’t suspect it 
until yesterdy when the prooves come. Seems much 
easier readin than M.I.N. [Make It New, Yale] and not 
too damned OBsequious after all. 


and again: 


Eliot’s low saurian vitality—when the rock was bro- 
ken, out hopped Marse Toad live an chipper after 3000 
or whatever years inclaustration. When Joyce and Wyn- 
dham L. have long since gaga’d or exploded, ole Pos- 
sum will be totin round deh golf links and giving 
bright nickels to the lads of 1987. 


Delays on this side of the Atlantic also provoked outbursts in the 
correspondence. I used to go skiing in Utah, I must confess, for 
about a third of the year when I was publishing the early New 
Directions books. Mail was sent to me there, which I would answer 
with the help of a dictaphone. But things did slow up. 


Are you doing ANYTHING? Of course if you spend 
%4s of your time slidin’ down ice cream cones on a tin 
tea tray. If you can’t be bothered with detail, why t’hell 
don’t you get Stan Nott over from London who could 


run it. (1947) 


Youse guys seem to think Ez made of brass with steel 
springs and no attrition / god damn DElays, fer years 
and years beginnin to git the ole man down. (1950) 


Perhaps out of such irritations came the little poem he wrote for me: 
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Here lies our noble Lord the Jas 
Whose word no man relies on, 

He never breathed an unkind word, 
His promises are piz’n. 


Many of us will recognize its source in Rochester’s Impromptu on 
Charles II: 


God bless our good and gracious King, 
Whose promise none relies on; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 

Nor ever did a wise one. 


I was in pretty good company on that one. As I was in a letter that 
associated me, though in no desparaging way, with Yeats, who had 
come down to visit Pound in Rapallo: 


The aged Yeats left yester / I had several seereyus re- 
flexshuns re doing a formal document requesting you 
to chloriform me before I get to THAT state. However 
must be a trial to be Irish in Oireland. (6/12/34) 


One of the letters presents us with the kind of riddle we sometimes 
find in the Cantos: 


Jas 


Can’t merember everything during yr / flits 

HAVE you remembered to send Mrs. Dutch Holland (Regina) 
the Confucius STONE Classics? 

fer to show her yu can do something else except 

split yer britches?? 

Yu got’r edderkate ’em at the top. (1953) 


The explanation is somewhat personal. Skiing one day at St. Anton, 
in Austria, I went out on a tour with the Queen of Holland, her 
consort, and the consort’s girl friend. At one point I fell down and 
split my pants. Well, bless me, if Queen Juliana didn’t have, in her 
little sitzpack that skiers wear, a needle and thread. With the greatest 
of motherly care, averting her eyes, Her Majesty sewed me up so 
that I could get down the mountain without disgrace. I wrote this 
tale to Ezra, as something to divert him. His reaction shows how 
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his mind worked. He immediately said to himself, “Now I’ve got 
a contact with the big people in Holland.” A chance to convert 
Holland to Confucianism ifI sent her his Ta Hio. I sent her the book, 
received a polite thank you from a secretary, but have noted no 
change in the Dutch national ethos. 

And, here, if you'll forgive me, is a somewhat naughty little poem 
to T. S. Eliot, addressed to me as ‘‘Dilectus mihi filius and bro / 
(ther) in Xt If you can figger out them relashunships.”’ 


The Rt/Rev/bidding him corajo. 


Come now old vulchuh, rise up from thy nest 
Stretch forth thy wing on Chimborazzo’s height, 
Strip off thy BVDs and undervest, 

Display thy WHANGUS in its antient might! 


The old scabs is a droppin’ orf the world its score 
And men wd. smell they cornCOB poipe wanct more. 


(1934) 


Pound hated all the books I published, except those of Bill Williams 
and his own. There were constantly, in every letter, suggestions to 
publish Martin Van Buren or Alexander Del Mar or some economist 
who lived God knows where. He wrote about the New Directions 
list: 


possibly a politik move on Jas’s part / gt / deal of 
sewage to float a few boats. Possibly useful / nasty 
way to educate the public / 4% food, 96% poison. 


(1955) 
He had read the work of someone named ‘‘Henrietta”’ and wrote: 


Most of it considerably better than the trype you print 
in yr. Lewd Directions Annual Crapcan. . . As to Jas’s 
damlitantism / why the hell don’t he recognize LIVE 
mind as distinct from dead and stop dabbling. If he 
wants to READ books, let him ask WHAT. That might 
save him loading his pub / list with rubbish. (1950) 


Sometimes his concern for my publishing practices led him to more 
general reflections on the commercial aspects of literature: 
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I can’t make out whether you have given up thought 
altogether in favor of bookselling. Mebbe it is better 
for bookselling but I doubt if it is in the long run 
advisable. After all you should go on existing a long 
time over 30. . . and it is an error to build your life 
on too small a base ... For Xt’s sake meditate on 
something I once told you. Nothing written for pay 
is worth anything: ONLY what has been written 
AGAINST the market. There is NOTHING so ine- 
briating as earning money. Big cheque and you think 
you have DONE something, and two years later there 
is nothing wol bloody to show for it. (11/13/40) 


The death of all the old estabd / american pubing / 
houses wd / be a sign of God’s favor to humanity. 
There are no known acts on the part of these firms 
that ever favoured living writers or literature. (1949) 


I had become very upset about Ezra’s anti-semitism, because, 
although I had been raised with 100% anti-semitism in Pittsburgh, 
I had gotten away from those ideas as I became more sophisticated 
at Harvard. I would argue with Ezra about anti-semitism, and he 
would say such things as, “How can you expect a man whose name 
is Ezra to be anti-semitic?”’ Then, when we were about to publish 
the fourth (I think) volume of Cantos, I got it into my noggin that 
I would put a stipulation into the contract that there would be no 
anti-semitic material in the volume. This raised the roof! He wrote 
back saying: 


Again in Cantos all institutions are judged on their 
merits / idem religions / no one can be boosted or 
exempted on grounds of being a lutheran or a mani- 
chaean. nor can all philosophy be degraded to status 
of propaganda merely because the author has ONE 
philosophy and not another. Is the Divina Commedia 
propaganda or NOT? From 72 on we will enter the 
empyrean, philosophy, Geo Santayana etc. The pubr 
/ can NOT expect to control the religion and philos- 
ophy of his authors / certain evil habits of language 
etc / must be weighed / and probably will be found 
wanting 

I shall not accept the specific word anti-semitic . . . 
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there will have to be a general formula covering 
Menonites, mohamedans, lutherans, calvinists. I wdn’t 
swear to not being anti-Calvinist / but that don’t mean 
I shd / weigh protestants in one balance and anglo / 
cats in another. ALL ideas coming from the near east 
are probably shit / if they turn out to be typhus in the 
laboratory, so is it. So is Taoism, so is probably ALL 
chinese philos; and religion except Kung / 1 am not yet 
sure (2/24/40) 


There are of course political references in the letters, some so violent 
that Pound himself might not want them repeated here. In 1960 he 
wrote: 
Violent language DEPlorable, and not intended for 
publication even when written privately. Also intended 
in some cases to be taken unseriously. 


But some political references throw an interesting light on his 
conception of the world of politics. In 1959 he wrote: 


You might note that the last message EP got into print 
in America was the suggestion that we give Guam to 
the Japs but insist on getting 300 sound films of Noh 
plays in exchange. 


He actually suggested this formula when he called on politicians in 
Washington in 1939, but no one took him seriously. At another time 
he expressed a wish for a Georgian grammar so that he could write 
Stalin about Confucius. He also had plans for rebuilding the Temple 
of Jerusalem, plans which he said he had sent to the authorities in 
Israel. 

So much for my beloved Ezra, who was a second father to me. 
After 1961 he found himself unable to concentrate. For four years 
there were no letters at all, and only two during the last eleven years 
of his life. 

Williams was very different. It was hard at times to understand 
how he and Pound, who were such opposites, remained good 
friends, especially with Pound forever riding him about how he 
ought to come over to Europe to live because New Jersey was no 
place for literature. Williams did make three European visits, one 
of which, lasting almost a year, is described in his novel A Voyage 
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to Pagany, in which he goes around Europe and meets four different 
girls. An astute critic has pointed out that they represent the four 
main characteristics of his wife, Floss. Hurrah for literary criticism! 

I won’t say much about Williams because one can find the essential 
data in Volume 5, Number 2 of the William Carlos Williams Newsletter. 
But I would like to offer a few of his letters, to give an idea of the 
more placid relationship one had with Williams. He could get ex- 
cited, but only rarely. Often he would write an impassioned rec- 
ommendation for some hopeless young poet who had sent him some 
of his work, or perhaps left it on the kitchen stoop. ‘““You must look 
at this—even publish it,” he would say, but then concede, at the end 
of the letter, ‘as you see fit.”” Here is his famous “‘Dear God”’ letter, 
the only letter I’ve ever received in my capacity as one of the hundred 
million Hindu gods. It was written after I had told Williams I had 
raised the money to publish White Mule, the first novel in his Stecher 
trilogy. It begins: 


Dear God: 

You mention, casually, that you are willing to pub- 
lish my White Mule, that you will pay for it and that 
we shall then share, if any, the profits! My God! It 
must be that you are so tall that separate clouds circle 
around that head giving thoughts of other metal than 
those the under sides of which we are in the habit of 
seeing. [10/27/36] 


I’ve always treasured that letter, because it seems so typical of Bill 
and the enthusiasm with which he responded to anything good that 
happened. I wrote a postscript for the book, which began, ‘‘Reader, 
you have read a pure book. One book in thousands is Pure sere 
and so on for nearly a page, after which I went on to attack all the 
publishers—except myself: 


It is time, I think, to damn the book publishers as hard 
as you can damn them, They have made literature a 
business. They have made the writing of books the 
production of cheap goods. They have made a book 
a thing no more valuable than an automobile tire. They 
have sold the honor of language for money. They have 
made writing, which was an art, a business. 


So by that time there must have been something of Ezra in me also. 
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A number of later letters refer to White Mule, in such terms as 


these: 


It’s a splendid book, excellently presented, but it still 
seems strange to me. | think you have realized it better 
than I could do in the slow process of writing it, to 
the accompaniment of discouragement, inevitable in 
view of the small likelyhood of any immediate appre- 
ciation. You have put a critical estimate upon it which 
has made it yours, somewhat to my amazement. This 
is the rare collaboration between writer and publisher, 
which is almost unheard of today. I feel it keenly. 
You’ve done a fine piece of work, of criticism, in fo- 
cusing the book at the mind as it should be focused. 


[5/31/37] 


Letters like this, which Williams would write at the drop of a hat, 
were especially ancouraging to a young publisher. He almost never 


found fault, unless it seemed I had done something particularly 
dreadful. 
Though Williams had reservations about the roles he thought 


Pound assumed and felt that he had sometimes ‘‘mortally offended 


the darling Ezra,” he had a deep and sincere admiration for the poetry 


itself, as such letters as these reveal: 


It’s easy to forget, in our dislike for some of the 
parts Ezra plays, and for which there is no excuse, that 
virtue can still be a mark of greatness 

It is hard to appraise, for the honors earned. It is 
even possible that Pound himself is self deceived and 
performs his miracles unconsciously while he frowns 
over some asininity he proposes and leans upon so 
heavily. His language represents his last naiveté, the 
childishness of complete sincerity discovered in the 
child and the true poet alike. All that is necessary to 
feel Pound’s excellence in this use of language, is to 
read the work of others, from whom] particularly and 
prominently exclude e.e. cummings. In the use of lan- 
guage, Pound and Cummings are, beyond doubt, the 
two most distinguished American poets of today. It 
is the bringing over of the language of the day to the 
serious purposes of the poet, that is the difficult thing. 
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Both of these men have evolved that ability to a high 
degree.. Two faulty alternatives are escaped in the 
achievement of this distinction: there are plenty, who 
use the language well, fully as well as Pound, but for 
the trivial purposes either in journalism, fiction, or 
even verse. I mean the usual stroking of the meter 
without penetration, where anything of momentous 
significance is instinctively avoided, there are, on the 
other hand, poets of considerable seriousness, who 
simply do not know what language is and uncon- 
sciously load their compositions with the minute an- 
achronisms, as many as dead hairs on a mangy dog. 
These, by virtue of all academic teaching, simply make 
their work no good. They would, and need to go 
through, the crises both Pound and Cummings ex- 
perienced in ridding themselves of all collegiate taint. 
Not very nice to the “beaneries,”’ as he used to call 
them. It is impossible to praise Pound’s lines. The 
terms for such praise are lacking. There ain’t none. 
You’ve got to read the line and feel first, then grasp 
through experience in its full significance, how the 
language makes the verse live. It lives. Even such un- 
compromising cataloguing as his Chinese kings, princes 
and other rulers, do live and become affecting under 
his treatment. It is the language and the language only, 
that makes this true.[9/25/40] 


It all revealed itself to me yesterday when I was reading 
his new Cantos, “Chinese Numbers” I calls it. He 
doesn’t know a damn thing about China, the Chinese, 
or the language. That’s what makes him an expert. He 
knows nothing about music, being tone deaf. That’s 
what makes him a musician. He’s a misplaced roman- 
tic. That’s what makes him a historical realist. And 
he’s batty in the head. That’s what makes him a phi- 
losopher. But, in spite of it all, he’s a good poet. I had 
to acknowledge it as I read along in that Chinese abacus 
frame of his enumerating verse. It had charm, it had 
sweep, it had even childish innocence written all over 
it. He thinks he’s being terribly profound, frowningly 
serious, and all he’s doing is building blocks, and it’s 
lovely. He hasn’t the least idea of where he hits true 
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and where he falls flat. He wants to be praised for one 
thing, and he contradicts himself upon the same count 
in the next paragraph. He’s got to be loved, to be 
praised, as one loves a mongoloid idiot; for his sweet 
character. [9/24/40] 


J. LAUGHLIN 


Williams’ remarks about Pound’s friend Eliot took quite a different 


tone: 


I’m glad you like his verse, but I’m warning you, 
the only reason it doesn’t smell is that it’s synthetic. 
Maybe I’m wrong, but I distrust that bastard more 
than any writer I know in the world today. He can 
write, granted, but it’s like walking into a church to 
me. I can’t do it without a bad feeling at the pit of my 
stomach. Nothing has been learned there since the sim- 
plicities were prevented from becoming multiform by 
arrested growth. Bird’s-eye foods, suddenly frozen at 
fifty degrees below zero, under pressure, at perfect 
maturity, immediately after being picked from the 
cane. It’s pathological with me perhaps, I hope not, 
but I am infuriated by such things. I am infuriated 
because the arrest has taken place, just at the point of 
risk, just at the point where the magnificence might 
possibly have happened, just when the danger threat- 
ened, just when the tradition might just have lead to 
the difficult, new things. But the God damn liars prefer 
popes, prefer order, prefer freezing, prefer, if you use 
the image, “‘the sterilization of the Christ they profess.” 
And the result is canned to make literature; with all 
the flavor, with all the pomp, while the real thing rots 
under their noses and they duck to the other side of 
the street. I despise and detest them. They are moles 
on a pig’s belly instead of tits. Christ, how I hate their 
guts, and the more so because Eliot, like his monu- 
mental wooden throne on wheels that he carries around 
with him to worship, Eliot takes the place of the re- 
alizable actual, which is that much held back from 
realization precisely, of existence. [3/26/39] 


What upset Bill so much was the arrival of The Waste Land at the 
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moment when he was beginning to get going on a really American 
kind of verse and an American idiom. He was thrown into a deep 
depression by the success of The Waste Land; Eliot was a writer he 
really disliked. No wonder that Eliot, after seeing a few letters of 
this kind, came in turn to dislike Williams. 

When Book III of Paterson was published, Williams, in response to 
my request, described so clearly his intentions in the first four books 
(he later wrote a fifth) that we printed his letter on the back of the 
Jacket. 


Paterson is a man (since I am a man) who dives from. 
cliffs and the edges of waterfalls, to his death—finally. 
But for all that he is a woman (since I am not a woman) 
who is the cliff and the waterfall. She spreads pro- 
tecting fingers about him as he plummets to his con- 
clusions to keep the winds from blowing him out of 
his path. But he escapes, in the end, as I have said. 


As he dies the rocks fission gradually into wild flowers 
the better to voice their sorrow, a language that would 
have liberated them both from their distresses had they 
but known it in time to prevent catastrophe. 


The brunt of the four books of Paterson (of which this 
is the third, “The Library”’) is a search for the redeeming 
language by which a man’s premature death, like the 
death of Mrs. Cumming in Book I, and the woman’s 
(the man’s) failure to hold him (her) might have been 
prevented. 


Book IV will show the perverse confusions that come 
of a failure to untangle the language and make it our 
own as both man and woman are carried helplessly 
toward the sea (of blood) which, by their failure of 
speech, await them. The poet alone in this world holds 
the key to their final rescue. [9/28/49] 


I conclude with a letter almost too painful to read. The end of 
Bill’s life was tragic; he had three strokes. He recovered from the 
first two, but after the second he could barely speak, barely move 
around the house, and was quite unable to type. I suffered for him 
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during the visits I made to Rutherford. He’d try to talk, struggling 
for the words that often would not come. If Floss or I couldn’t help 
him, he’d quiet down and try another tack. 

But Williams, one of the most courageous men I’ve ever known, 
was determined to write again. Though his wife was upstairs, he 
would make himself go to his desk and, with two fingers, painfully 
type out a letter to her. This he did every morning for months; some 
of these letters survive in the archives. Perhaps they said only: “Dear 
Floss, Isn’t it a lovely morning?”’ Many mistakes at first, but fewer 
and fewer as he persisted. He recovered his ability to type well 
enough to work on Pictures from Brueghel and Many Loves, his volume 
of plays, though I had to help him with the stage directions. 

By the time Pictures from Brueghel was in the press his condition 
had seriously deteriorated. Every day he would write me to ask how 
the book was coming along; his hope was that he would live to see 
its appearance. Usually Floss, who was given the letters to mail, 
would tear them up. She did however send this one along, the last 
letter I received from him. I am never able to read it without tears. 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
Q RIDGE ROAD 
RUTHERFORD, N.J. 
Dear Jim: (31) 


I finally got your letter enclosing 
your letter enclocussing your letter which was so 
ompportant foe me, thannkuok ynonvery much. In time 
this fainful bsiness will will soonfeul will soon 
be onert. Tnany anany goodness. If S lossiee eii 
wyyonor wy sinfsignature. 


I hope I hope I make it. 


[Bill] 
J. LAUGHLIN 
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THE CHEMICAL BLONDE 


The message of the high clouds and the other phenomena 
from which short term forecasts may be made are the same 
wherever the observer happens to be. It is as well to note, 
however, that in the lee of or in the middle of continents or 
the ocean, wide divergences from some of the conditions 
described in this book are sometimes possible. 

Alan Watts, INSTANT WEATHER FORECASTING 


It seems there is a fire every mile down the river 
At this time of year. The last paper cups and paper plates 
Burn with the chicken bones. Further up the lawn 
Jack hits the birdie over the net, and your mother 
Sitting in the screen porch, stirs her tea. 
Does the daylight astonish? 
Rowboats draw their keels through the gravel; 
Lights from the upstairs bedrooms bar the lawn. 
It’s time for the news. Ten miles down the river 
Your neighbor sits and watches. You have slept too long 
In the weeds; in the curve of the bank. 
Midges sing through the rough grass 
Where the shuttlecock hoes. 

A bad day on the market; 
The Dow dropped fifteen points in open trading. 
Landing nets, hampers, bamboo poles 
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Are stowed in the trunk. Your mother waits at the wheel. 
What’s missing from the picture? 

Foxgloves, larkspur, 

Bass in the reservoir. 

Wait. You are missing something. 

A watch, a ring, a letter— 

Everything you need is in the picture. 


How are windows set into a wall? 
And how many different devices are cut into shutters? 
A moon, an oakleaf, a sailboat, 





And there is the house in the alley 

Where the chemical blonde lived once. It always seemed 
To have more of the lake cabin about it than the house. 
Look! She is sitting outside 

In a deckchair, painting her nails. 

Pinkie the terrier 

Runs down to the end of the dock and stops 

And barks at the fir trees piled in the lake. 

She always looks over her shoulder 

Or leans on her hands. Once she was seen 

At a 4th of July illumination 

Where she pulled a string of flags from behind her lapel. 
Doves circle the bandshell. A bow] of fish 

Turns up in the secret compartment 

Of a perfectly ordinary table. 

These are inflections; 

Breezes that slam your door in the morning 

And flatten the sails of schooners on the bay 

By noon. The chemical blonde meanwhile 

Climbs on a public bus at night; she walks 

Through August meteors with a nectarine 

In one hand and sits outside 

With her striped skirt in folds around her waist. 

She leans on the bar at the Folies-Bergéres. 

She lies on the riverbank in shorts 

Chewing on a paintbrush, or, wrapped in a steamer-blanket 
She leans from the packet-boat: 
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“This is the last of England!”’ 
But now this is all I can hold: 
The green clapboard house built on concrete blocks, 
The lake, the dog, the chemical blonde 
Smoking a cigarette out on the end of the dock. 


It’s the same now. If I were to move one foot 
Half an inch the shadow would change 

And at seven o’clock my legs 

Are hard and cool as plaster and half gray. 
Across York Avenue 

Someone raises a sash, ruffles an organdy curtain. 
It should be summer and in that room 

A maze of dust and paintings, a dry fern 

And the cards on the table-cloth. 

Outside the window a neighbor 

Hangs out her sheets between iron pipes 

In the yard of the same brick apartment. 

We forget the city sometimes. It should be summer. 
A low pressure system moves across the Midwest 
Pushing yesterday’s warm front out to sea. 

The forecast is for rain. 


II 


Always I am anxious on these trips; it’s the same whether 

I take the train down from Boston to see you in New York 
or cross the North Sea in a ferry to The Hague. It’s the 
waves, the vibrations of wheels against a groove, the per- 
turbations in the very air. For see, even the buses run 

on wires, and as we pull out of Penn Station, out of the 
tunnels into the town, there they are: thin green wires 
green as the copper roofs, threaded with brown glass spools, 
held parallel by cross-hatching. These are the synapses of 
my nerves, for while they never touch, the ions shift and 
currents run between them. Even as I reach the top of the 
gangplank, sailors are preparing to cast off the cables 
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that tie us to the dock. We travel on an impulse. Oh, these 
steam-ships, liners, cruising-vessels, these ferry-boats, 
barges, trawlers, these wide-sailed sloops, these destroyers. 
The last guest has just left my stateroom and if I look 

out the porthole, a double-convex lens, I can still see 
Liberty enlightening the world, posing like a dancer in the 
harbor. Closer, I can count the rivets on the hull; one two 
three four; I have an interest in the land. As they build 

a barn in the Midwest they sit on the cross-beams and sing 
and their horses pick up apples in the grass. Already the 
passengers lean over the deckrails, congregate, splinter 

in groups, tap their glasses together as the sun sets in half 
a circle as it never does on land. Always it is hard to 
follow them. 


Ill 
SIXTEEN-STRING JACK ON THE SCAFFOLD 


We went on, rather, as on the morning 

of what is expected to be a very hot day. 

Call out the Marines! The bird-scarer sings and beats his drum 
And John Rann hoses his two-toned Buick 

which I swear he works on every day of the year. 

A sandpiper picks his way over the allotments; 

The archbishop left his box of cigars in the lounge. 
Optimo Sports? They’re hard to get ahold of now. 

Pass me a magazine. 

It’s your standard cigar-box scene of 

South America: a bright blue circle 

containing a patio furnished with white iron benches, 
palm trees, a pleated ocean. Is it Rio de Janeiro 

so much more generous than all the inland cities? 

There’s a pretty girl practising her golf swing. 

Score one: a taped hemp circle hits the Atlantic 

in the ring-toss game. A boat is sent out and at once 

He is falling, falling, we knew it all the time. 

One night’s work will pay for us all. 

I leave my coat to the hangman and my soul to the Virgin 
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and my body to my friends. Your gull on the wave 
parts his breast with his beak, 

Watson’s escaping from the shark, 
And somewhere in the room a chameleon drops 
from the ceiling in the moment before sleep. 
My landlady’s coming up the stairs 
with a jug of hot water, the last proofs of affection. 
How light they are, and how unaccountable. 
Well, I had seven girls to dine with me. 
Nelly, Sally, Betty, Peg, 
Nan and two others. 
Oh it was a merry party and we drank up 
a good dozen bottles of claret 
and eat a fine supper, and danced too, and more 
except the air was very close. 
I'd have gam’d Mercury out of his keys. 
Jack leaps to his feet like a sailor 
with the railing at his waist four storeys above 
Rio Bay. While the sun pricks out the roofs of the buildings 
her sister the moon is more genteel. She pauses 
at the white-planked life boats covered in tarpaulin 
here, as on the smallest Great Lakes ferry 
hoisted shoulder high. 


IV 


By that time it was getting very late and as the evening wore on 
it became more apparent. 
We ate it with Martinis. 
No! Sugar, you’re joking. 
I thought it rhymed with “Venus.” 
It was one of her best parts. 
Theodora arched against a chimney 
clicks the catch off her revolver. What, so cool? 
Pull together boys and up she rises. 
In the long pauses of these conversations 
you can distinctly make out the 
woman from Somerville 
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asking after her daughter in Queens. 
Outside cars breathe on the street 
loud or more softly the theory of the microcosm. 
My monkey sits in a single pane 
of the topmost window of the house 
kissing his hands and crossing himself. 
“T have my Jesus in my arms 
Sweet as honey, strong as bacon ham.” 
I know these straits like the back of my hand, 
my recalcitrant heart, 
it is equally hazardous for us to be out here. 
Every foot of this harbor was mined 
by the American fleet, and a lot of those old charges 
haven’t gone off yet. 
We wouldn’t last five minutes in the water. 
Continents shift on their mantles, 
mines stand empty, rivers change their courses; 
the peninsulas of South America 
slide into the bays of Africa, 
the islet of Europe 
into the North American cape, and we see 
that we have built up our cities like Mexico 
anchored by the roots of trees. ‘ 
Listen more closely, the furnace wakes, 
gasps through apartments where people 
are sitting around finishing the Sunday crossword 
which I picked up and put down. 
There was one I couldn’t get 
still wrestling between the thin walls. 


V 


I stand at ease in the middle of the ocean while 
the sailors wait for shore leave, half an eye 

to the means, and the chemical blonde, like the 
silk moth, holds a drop from her pocket atomizer. 
The advertising searchlights cross over the park; 
people are waking up on the eastern tip of Maine, 
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now all along the coast. Quiet streets, the car; 

tell them rents will not be paid until the world 

be set to rights. It’s like one of those blue- 

tinted photographs where the islands bunch up on 
the far side of the lake. A bird fans out and runs 
behind the tennis court. Further than this I cannot 
say, but look down: there are the steps set into 
the hillside, one split, a little worn, there are 

the peg-board, the boathouse and the slips. Of 
course! It is your childhood home, and you have 
here at last a sensation of mortality. Let’s stay 

on deck all night. Let’s watch it in a mirror. How 
the sun shines down on the roadworkers as I ride 
backwards up the hill. 
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ON READING CERTAIN NOVELS OF HENRY JAMES 


There is a girl dressed in white. 

A harsh yet sweet trilling cry rises 
several notes and then dies, bubbling, 
away. It is a sedge warbler. 

In her hand the girl carries a white 
pasque flower, the first to show 
itself at Easter. Her dress buttons 

all the way up the back, and the mutton 
sleeves grow tight at the wrist. 

The lace at her neck’s the same 
color as her skin: écru. 

The waist is tied with a bow 

to show its size. She’s posing 

in the sun, without her parasol, 
she’s posing for the crickets 

or the field mice or the passing 
clouds because she is in the country, 
it is August, and there are no people 
here, no painter to capture the brown 
hair allowed to tumble freely 

down, or to gather yellow jonquils 
to pile in her arms, or to make 

her stand in one place so long 

she starts, politely, to yawn. 

She’s at that awkward age. 

The only thing remaining is to 
marry, and marry young, to keep 
the table laid with tea and small 
cakes, the ones iced so charmingly 
with colored sugar. She is like 

a lamb with the great shambles 

of life in her future. But 
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because she is alone, because 
there’s no one to point out 

the sedge warbler or the jonquils, 
she begins to struggle with certain 
instincts and forebodings: fog 
starts to creep across the great 
wooded valley and through the late 
August afternoon comes the first 


far-borne scent, in the flowery 
fields, of doom. 
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ICE WATER 


On the lake warm steam rises 
from the melting ice. It is 


no longer winter. It is no longer 
possible to walk slowly out, 


stepping over whorls of frozen life, 
to the middle. The truth is, 


mourning doves call to each other 
at night. The truth is, there are 


no more ghosts. The lighted window 
throws awkward shadows into the damp 


air to prevent us from falling 
as we walk by, falling backward into 


the particular holes opening everywhere 
around us. The truth is, we’re 


afraid of triangular light, 
afraid of each other, 


afraid of the O’s of breath 
we give birth to, even afraid of 


the steam rising above the lake, 
above the pines, up to the simple 


air which takes it all in. And later, 
when we drink cold water, 


it will be as if a hand, rising 
from the depths of that lake, 


had taken hold of our throats 
and started, gently, to squeeze. 


WILLIAM CARPENTER 


THE ICE HOUSE 


On Lincoln’s Birthday we walk counterclockwise 
around Mink Lake, watching the ice retreat, 
though one ice-fishing shack is still out there, 
which a man with a blue truck and a hat that 
says International Harvester is trying to push 

to shore, but his tires keep skidding, so he 

ties a rope to the house with the idea 

that he might pull it even if it will not push. 

We clap when the ice house moves, fall silent 
when the rope breaks and he stands there crushed. 
You ask what I am doing with myself these days. 
I say writing, which is not exactly what you meant. 
You ask, who do I see? By now the man is on 

a cracked island of ice, he is pushing again 

with the blue truck against the ice house, which 
begins to slide. We clap again. It echoes off 

Dog Mountain as if thousands of couples stood 
watching like trees around the lake. I don’t see 
anyone. I have been stone blind for year. 

O has it been a year? We ought to celebrate. 

Out on the ice, the truck makes a sharp lunge 
that thrusts the ice floe backward, opening 

a black space so that the shack falls through 

and a tidal wave travels beneath the ice, 

a wave the size and shape of a small house 

which breaks over our feet. The man stares 

into the hole where his house was. He lies flat 
on his stomach with his face in the cold lake, 
trying to understand. On our way back, two 

or three crows fly from a limb, so you, also, 
begin flapping your arms like crow wings 

and run over the snowy road, shrieking caw 

caw and in your black jacket, black feathery hair, 
as you run faster you transform into a crow, 
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sweetheart, you rise right off the ground and fly 
through a cluster of white pines, over Mink Lake 
where a man slowly pilots his blue truck across 
the ice, where he looks up to feel the wind shifting 
and a woman flying around and around his head 
who is still beautiful, but the man thinks 

only of the lost ice house, sinking in dark 

water, in the deepest part of the lake, how 

he will never retrieve it, how it had a stove, 

two candles and rocking chair, and on the wall 

a calendar of twelve girls in their bathing suits, 

one girl for each month, who are even now being 
swallowed by deep pickerel, by huge rainbow trout. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE CAVES 


I don’t remember the name of the story, 
but the hero, a boy, was lost, 
wandering a labyrinth of caverns 

filling stratum by stratum with water. 


I was wondering what might happen: 
would he float upward toward light? 
Or would he somersault forever 

in an underground black river? 


I couldn’t stop reading the book 
because I had to know the answer, 
because my mother was leaving again— 
the lid of the trunk thrown open, 


blouses torn from their hangers, 
the crazy shouting among rooms. 
The boy found it impossible to see 
which passage led to safety. 


One yellow finger of flame 
wavered on his last match. 

There was a blur of perfume— 
mother breaking miniature bottles, 


then my father gripping her, 
but too tightly, by both arms. 
The boy wasn’t able to breathe. 
I think he wanted me to help, 
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but I was small, and it was late. 
And my mother was sobbing now, 
no longer cursing her life, 
repeating my father’s name 


among bright islands of skirts 
circling the rim of the bed. 

I can’t recall the whole story, 
what happened at the end... 


Sometimes I worry that the boy 
is still searching below the earth 
for a thin pencil of light, 

that I can almost hear him 


through great volumes of water, 
through centuries of stone, 

crying my name among blind fish, 
wanting so much to come home. 


CHRISTOPHER JANE CORKERY 


SPOKEN SPANISH 


Love is to endure, much of the time. 
Endurecer, to become hard. 
We become hard in this sharp weather. 


It has been years since I admired 

the spiny winter branches meant to shed light, 
let light in. We are those spines, 

their compromise with what the sun remembers. 
Compromiso means appointment, the kind 

you used to keep. 


Endure it, this, which from the moment 
it began, promised us an end, said, 
absolutely silence. Whether the breath 
stops because the limbs are tired 

or else because a bullet fills the lungs 
too full—whichever way it comes 

you will persist. Endurecer 

means become hard. 


Love rains, we soak it up, then lose it 
to the air, our hydrologic cycle 
interrupted only, always, 

by seasons that are stronger. 

We call the winter desdichado, 

because it is the wrong one. 
Desdichado means unlucky, 

having the wrong desire. 


But when the buds come, and they do, 
it is from hardened wood. That 1s, 
madera dura, madera que persiste. 

Wood which, if it could, would shrink 
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from such effulgence, but wood which, 
at the same time, was born 
to yield these blossoms. 


La flor que permanence is 
the flower that remains. 
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FEBRUARY 14 


Various people will tell you 

All about love, about poems. But 
Listen: nobody ever can say how 
Endless the love of words is. 
Nightly and daily, words and love 
Trip over each other, entwine, find 
In each other what possible means: 
No word is meant to live by itself. 
Each one looks for a listener. 
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WHY SHE SAYS NO 


Two friends at the close of summer. 
On the path, the birds quicken. 

While he talks, 

he strokes her arm in one direction 

as if it had a nap of feathers. 

How handsomely the heart’s valves 

lie open for the bloodrush. 

How her body also begins to open. 

At the edge of the woods, they pass 
goldenrod and lupine, the tall thin weeds 
supple as a whale’s teeth 

conducting the avid fish to the interior. 


She is not the mouth, whatever you think 

and even though she craves 

this closeness, its rich transfusion. 

Desire is the mouth, the manipulating heart, 
the wing. Above her, 

the branches of the pines, their quilled expanse 
blanketing the subtler vegetation. 
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PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY 


In the front yard, my father and his son 
are playing ball, the round egg arcs 
toward a lap of brown leather, the sound 
of an axe on green wood, a bass 

hitting the water. The boy 

could do this forever—only one glove 
between them and he has it—the fireflies 
already discernible on the hillside, 

the grass wet, he doesn’t falter 

as he skirts the waist-high crabapple 

or backs across the gravelled drive. 
What am I after? Not shagging flies 

on the lawn with my father, and not 
drying the last dish with a fresh towel. 
My father is a stationary target 

through increasing dark, and out from my brother’s 
cocked proficient arm, the ball leaps, 

of its own volition, into his hand. 


POETRY 


QUARREL 


Since morning they have been quarreling— 
the sun pouring its implacable white bath 
over the birches that are undressing 

slyly, from the top down—and they hammer 
at each other with their knives, nailfiles, 
graters of complaint as the day unwinds, 

the plush clouds lowering a gray matte 

for the red barn. Lunch, the soup like 
batting in their mouths, last week, last 

year, they’re moving on to always and never, 
their shrill pitiful children crowd around 

but they see the top of this 

particular mountain, its glacial headwall, 

the pitch is terrific all through dinner 

and they are committed, the sun long gone, 
the two of them back to back in the blank 
constricting bed, like marbles on aluminum— 
O this fierce love 

that needs to reproduce in one another 
wounds inflicted by the world. 
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THE LESSER GOD 


Sprawled on a couch a hundred and fifty years 
After the fact, sipping on a beer, 

I find that my sympathy comes hard 

And to read these poems attentively is beyond 
My means. It seems cruel that time has come so far. 
The words are there, a pond 

That will not be stirred, but the quickening sense, 
The rhythm of thought has been killed. 

There is nothing at which to take offense; 

There is nothing to affirm. All is still 

And will stay still. Some pathos must 

Reside in this. Iam not sure, this may 

Always have been dust 

Although the era adored his so-called “lays.” 

The frontispiece conveys a public face, 

A friend to friends and a stranger to disgrace. 
Yet his words, definable as they are, confuse. 
Why is he so ardent to convince 

And who is this much sought-after muse? 

Is he afraid the imaginary will wince 

At this performance and leave him to write on alone? 
Was there something for which he meant to atone? 
Was his attitude towards women unfair? 

Who cares? 

His urgency has congealed, his politics lapsed, 
His verities grown stale. My foot is asleep. 

I am ashamed. Contempt for the past 

Is a miserable thing. My pride will not keep 

Me from this man’s fate. 

Perhaps it is an impertinence to open such books 
At all. They have done what they intended to do. 
They were not written for me and you; 

They did not invite our unquiet looks. 
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They could say, “You are late.” 

And leave it at that. What is our recognition but a vice, 
An excuse to digress? The content is all: 

Haphazard or true, things want to be told 

(Though a laden art sways and frequently falls). 


The problem is that things get old. 
Let the meditative move through the world unenticed. 
For them the subject is a symbolic nod 


To circumstance. They disavow time’s topical plod. 
I like my poet who perished while serving the lesser god. 
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LETTER FROM NEW ENGLAND 


“Poor deity,”» murmured one of the mourners, “ever 
shuffling 

And dealing from the same pack of cards.” It was 
One of those typical mid-winter days, 
A mirthless sun giving way to gray sky 
And a minute, dry snow. The hearse was held up 
For ten minutes by two dogs fighting in the street. 
No one could separate them. Finally they stopped 
From exhaustion. A woman—someone said she was 
A cousin—began to laugh at the sight of blood 
On the snow. Thompson led her down a side street. 
A cardinal perched on a limb of an elm 
Directly above the minister’s head. After a while 
It flew away. My daughter plans to write a sonnet 
About it. The young may be forgiven, I suppose, 
Their cravings for the emblematic. For me, 
The boosting of the image has always signaled 
A grasping, expedient wit. 
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PASSING SIGNIFICANCE 


“No one of importance here,” the chief assessor 


Mutters as he stamps the snow off his boots 
And looks around at his fellow travelers 

In the sitting room of an inn 

That is the only inn thereabouts. 


No one picks up his remark. 

The young man in the shadows 

In the far corner continues to think about 

The letter he should write. Occasionally he takes 
A fountain pen from his coat pocket and toys with it 
Half-heartedly. An infant cries. 

A woman sings softly, 

A border song about flowers and stars. 

In front of the fireplace sit two nuns. 

The innkeeper’s wife 

Keeps sneezing. She wonders who will try 

To sneak off without paying. A dog, at the feet 
Of an old man with huge moustaches, sighs. 

A clerk contentedly rustles what 

Passes for a newspaper in these parts.. 


There are names for everyone, for every day, 

And every sort of weather. There are kings 

On top of kings. To study other people 

You must be free and easy and remember nothing. 

Then you will see what it is about each one of them 
That has passing significance. There is a book somewhere. 
In it are names, as beautiful as they are obscure. 
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A REPORT ON THE VICTORIANS 


Heaven, along with the railroads and docks, 
Prospered. They were separate endeavors but fitted together: 
The eternal was the greater clock, 

Commerce the mighty lever. 

Meanwhile, money brought security, power, and ease. 
It made a comforting sound on the collection plate. 

It softened man’s fate. 

Death had no taste for debate; 

Like a mower, the coughing disease 

Would have its wasted crop. Hymn singers and tarts 
Competed on the streets. Adjuration was the age’s genius. 
They were great ones for looking up. The piteous 
Excited them, sentiment derided art, 

And heaven was real, or if not real, should have been. 
It was where beauty lay with justice above 

The filthy cities. It was where love 

Overcame doubt. As horror impinged, 

Purity became their passion. 

Women’s bodies were lost, conversation 

Consisted of the unsaid, out of admiration 

And longing there grew up a cult of the dead. 
Bourgeois black was the color in fashion. 

Sawdust was common in the poorer folks’ bread. 
Sanity was impossible, instead there was realism, 

The brisk ‘“‘That can’t be, that will not do,” 

And evangelism’s admonitory ‘“‘Christ died for you.” 
Their manners were good; they reinvented schisms 
And tamed the sublime. 

Their music was bad, their theatre worse, 

Their paintings as insipid as their taste in verse. 
Condemn them? Never. They are the paradigm, 

The fiend in the angelic face, 

The hope in the presence of accountable disgrace. 
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FARMING WITH BOUSTROPHEDON 


At home, the weary plowman stared at the horizon 
Past Thomas Gray and the churchyard monuments. 
He found his voice, sang of palingenesis 

And wrote: 


From beneath this page, words turn curling back 
word moist A .pen plowshare my From 

Pervades the air with oxen plodding out 

life promised of perfume loamy A .song soothing A 
From this ancient earth oozes between cloven hooves 
beast-poetry This .art and thought convoluted A 

Who treads a timeless crust away pulls along 
Bucephalus like hate of bark the in hearts carving Pens 
Harnessed to a plow, the aggressions of 

Three 

“trod have ,trod have ,trod have’’ which years thousand 


Straining peacefully within time’s traces. Pens chew 

away 
lines in out spitting ,earth this through mouthed-Open 
In chisled gyri the songs of farmer-poets who sing 
planters seed of audience an and blackbirds winged-red Of 
Sharing the fugal feast of farmer, beast, plow and dirt 
harvest commensal of bounty imperishable The 
Smug city boys buzzing the earth with weed-eaters 

never share 

hand in plow of blister the know never who those Nor 
Who don’t know shit having never stepped in it barefoot 
slices spam nice of munchers those ,beasts Behind 


Wrapped in Wonder Bread from cellophane confinements 
alone. 


GREGG J. GORMLEY 


—farming word of paradox endless this in is it so And 
For in word-seed we find hope-food to plant 
beside the weeds 
—grow to ,seeds more grow to ,seeds more grow To 
If you’re “‘running free and not afraid to fall,”’ plant 
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THE RADAR WATCHER 


We’ve closed ourselves in 

with the partial furniture. We listen 

to arguments of an old chamber music. 
From the seeds of philodendron 

grow erratic arteries along the cork 
behind the family photographs; their eyes 
say, let the dome lamps flicker, 

let them interrupt the world 

of this long, speechless gazing. 


Our children have left us. Our son, 

this minute, watches the radar over America. 
The morbid tridents he engraved in rosewood 
draw some suggestion of a glow from heaven 
into the blossom-shaped knots. The glow 
spreads across the varnished room where he 
lived like a surreptitious smile. - 

It’s like the haunted evening light 

of an autumn day, when he spoke 

these words: 


It comes from someone else, 

mustn’t it, this spirit, these voices 

calling from without? It’s like the sequence 
of odd meetings, the chance repetition 

of a face in a strange city, inside 

the endless corridors of heat, 

you wander deep into the guts 

of a dead building and find a pendant 

or some banal seascape in a frame, 

and you hear them. You think, there waits 
something urgent beyond another hall turn, 


DANIEL BREAZEALE 


a triptych of mirrors, each of your faces 
grieving to one another, each one speaking 
its one distinct invective, but 

the soft cacophony feels like a steady weight 
of steam in the midst of a desolate day, 

and you try to say what you are thinking, 
and the voice is just someone scowling 

in a window across the street, not you. 


But there’s more I want to tell you. . 

There are men who glide like snakes across 

the quiet airbase floors at night. 

I don’t see them, but I know they search 

all night in concrete tunnels for a lost necropolis. 
Some nights the airbase 

seems to be sinking, and I hear jayhawks plaintive 
in the trees outside the fences. The men search 
for the ignoble war dead in government tombs, 
digging in the worm columns that support them, 
while the transports bank and judge in the clouds 
and descend like tentative hands to touch 

the ground dislocating on our mortality. 

I think of the dead coming back in ranks of lanterns 
to this disinherited time, this solemn air-space 

I watch under bloodshot glass, my country 

a whiteness feeling for its borders in the dark . . . 
and the ranks of lanterns... 


Some day we will all be soldiers of a kind, 
building fires to frighten jackals away, or seething 
in caustic rains, mouthing at mudslides 

rich with the rise of our dead— 

either prisoners in yellow dust that scours 
ridges winding through electrocuted hills, 

or waiting in the blue trees like packs of eyes, 
remembering our own words: the power rests 

in our hands . . . the power rests. . . only a few 
may survive . . . what will they do?—so we'd pray 
in the blue trees, good soldiers watching 

soils rise into red and black ghosts, feeling 
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only the unfinished element upon us— 

and the lanterns coming in the night. I said they were 
the dead . . . but no, they are those who could not die 
when they should have. Pity their dishonor. 

And pity the men who dig beneath the airbase, too, 
for their community is love. 

Pll think of them when I see the jackals 

scratching at the early red horizons. 


As I'll think also of the broken 

buildings in the city. I'll feel the dust 

showering like sequins in my childhood’s sleep, 
the cloth of the Milky Way spread against 

the steady universe, the headlights 

of night trawlers entering a bay, 

all dust, our common particles, my voice— 

the voice in the window across the street. 

You could gather the remains of life in those rooms, 
pieces of gimlets, windbells, mirrors, and throw 
a prism on the wall below that window, and say 
this is the multifoliate flower of our time, 

but it wouldn’t be your voice you heard. . . 


* 


That was what he had to say, the last 

he had to say. Now we breathe as rosewood 
breathes beneath the lamp’s pressed veneer, 

while a mustiness penetrates us, 

and the music passes memory irresolutely 

mind to mind in layers of a common moment: 
the same strange faces on the walls. 

We watch his face going grey 

among the furniture and think of soldiers sleeping 
in the snow, and strands of smoke twisting up 
like tired birds into the blue skies over America, 
our window closed to the next, and no other voice 
feeling its way in the whiteness between, 

while he watches for something wrong, 
something above us, beginning to speak. 


PAUL HAMILL 


SPEGIFICALLY, THEMSELVES 


Like angels, adult selves 
emerge as separate species, 


characteristic systems 
of love, irreducible; 


each one the intelligence 
of the sphere it half-creates. 


The best, having “character,”’ 
live under invisible flags 


in subtlety made simple 
by habit: their thought, abstract 


to others, is like an angel’s, 
a fire that is a meaning. 


Like Darwin’s finches, bred 
as barely different kinds 


in the isolate Wandering Isles 
(as sailors called them), grownups 


yearn for unbroken flight 
across the distances 


of listening and telling. 
When children dance in rings, 


and old men lean to hear 
each others’ judgments, secure 
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as household gods in their world, 
the no-longer-young grow lonely 


for such a song as Dante 
heard when the angels wheeled: 


the song of differences 
made perfect, in which we greet 


what each of us became 
or never could quite reach: 


the song that translates years 
and every loneliness 


into a personal voicing 
of the great original tongue. 
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LOCKED ROOM 


I looked up—marigolds 
outside the cellar window nodded 
in the rain. They were the light 


by which I opened my book, spelled out 
the story from pictures: a house 

made of sugar and cake, the old woman 
waiting behind the door, the children lost. 
The furnace fired on 


and I ran upstairs to the kitchen, slammed 
the cellar door. 

No one there— 
the empty pots hung still from their pegs, 
the cookbooks asleep on the shelf. 
Her thumbprint on the flour jar... 


Overhead a floorboard groaned— 


They were above me, very quiet. 

I went up slowly and stood outside their room: 
whispers, rain tapping the house. 

I knocked, heard the latch slide 


and the door creaked open 
halfway. She held a thick red towel 
to her breast, touched 
my cheek, my hair. 

Inside, glass 
broke, my father swore. The door 


closed when I couldn’t say what I wanted. 
The latch clicked back into place. 
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RHODODENDRONS 


Two a.m., and he is restless. 

Next to him his wife breathes evenly, 

her arms around her belly, seven months along. 
He thinks of his mother’s warning 

when he was a boy: “Never swallow 
watermelon seeds,” she said, messing up his hair. 
He rises, puts on his robe, goes 

downstairs and out the back door. 


The grass is cool on his bare feet. 

He walks to the garden, breathes in 

the smell of earth from the bed he weeded 
that day. He packed the fresh-turned soil 
around the roots and thin trunks of rhododendrons. 
Now the red blossoms loll 

on their stems, nod slightly in the breeze, 
blatant as streetwalkers. He remembers 

his time in the Navy, how the ship docked 
and the girls came down to the wharf, 

hips packed in American dresses, struggling 
on their first high heels. 


When he slips back between the sheets, 
eyes closed, drifting, he imagines 
parrots flocking in the trees. He knows 
the child will be a girl. 
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CYMBELINE 


Tonight roses flame in the blue vase 

By her bed, and the stuffed bear she once held 
To her printed dress sits high on the shelf, 
Lifeless white wool. You clatter open the shutters 
And the wind sings in to fill your body— 

Artery to vein, shoulder to hand as the clock’s 
Arm turns dawn into a slow transfusion 

Of blood on sky. For a while grief forgets 


You, and the child reaches over those snow- 
Banked walls into emptiness, her voice rising 
Through the autumn lawn like strata 

Trapped underground, while all your memories 
Lace fog around the bare linden and oak, 

Trickle light down your throat, as your neighbors 
Pick up milk on the stoop, retreat 


Into their houses as the spokes 

Of her bicycle crumple again into the grille 

Of a station wagon skidding up the street, 

And the girl, the little girl lying limp on the hood, 
How she folds her arms so gracefully, 

As if in the sculptured air of remembrance 

She were swathing an angel in the snow. 
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LOGOS 


This is not the place I would like to start 

but this is where I am. 

Here are hats and horns and the names of states on sticks. 
The speaker is spreading out the syllables 

of blessings, curses, lies and incantations. 

Only the lies are what they pretend to be. 


Some words, put to such a use, fare badly. 

They change colors. They take on mutant shapes. 

They come like a pestilence flapping around the room. 
Silently, one by one, they fall to the floor. 

One with a tentacle, vermilion and mottled with yellow, 
tries to attract my attention. I ignore it to death. 


Words when they fall are like the falling of angels. 
Words when they die are like the burning of feathers. 
They peep like bats. 


In the beginning that unbroken breath 
the endless exhalation 

was broken by the terrible mercy 

of God’s own tongue, God’s teeth, 
into one round verb. 

Its offspring number so many 
nobody could count them. 


Words are shadows, words are only shadows. 

We take them for more than shadows. They seem to be more. 
They enlist in the armies of our poems. 

They quiet unhappy lovers and name our children. 

They join all things together and put them asunder. 

They never hear themselves. They have no ears. 

People send them out with clear directions, 
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Mean this, Mean that. 
They undo whatever they do as soon as they do it. 


A person would think we might have had enough. 
Hush. 


I press the silver box I have in my hand. 


A jazz quintet is re-inventing music. 

They play with calm and perfect concentration. 
There are no presidents or words in the world. 
My floor is as clean as Eden. 

As if by a word of God, 

Let there not be words, 

Let there be a magnificent moving of fingers, 
Let there be reeds and brass, 

Let there be piano, bass and drum. 
Da-biddely-biddely-biddely-biddely- 

Bump. 


Ah, but we know, don’t we? 

A waiter can hear you make that sound all day 
and he never will bring you a cheese sandwich 
no matter how badly you want one. 


In the beginning was F sharp. 


That would have been a very different story. 
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A SHORT PEAY 


There is nothing to do for the fact that wraps around her. 
She stands at the kitchen window. 
She presses her palms against the cold window. 


She conjures the mind of a man, 

the one who loves her. 

She sees herself across a furious street, 

waving a while then standing still and awkward. 
She sees her face falling away, 

the fingers curling. 

The cars are gone. There is only a noisy wind. 
A flickering patch of color. A piece of cloth. 


That is not good, she says, It is less than enough. 


She takes a sheet of paper. She prints her name. 
She looks around the room, around the house. 
Where will he look? 

What book will he read? 

She doesn’t know where to put it. 


The soup. She puts it in the soup. 
He comes kissing her home and she serves him the soup. 


Now am I happy, she says, then common sense 
comes tumbling out of the ceiling. 

She thinks about the sloshing in the stomach. 
She knows the letters of her name are lost. 

This is conveyed by the way one hand 

takes slowly hold of the other 

and the introduction of blue in the main lights. 


Tell me this moment, she says, you love me forever. 
I do, he says. This moment I love you forever. 


This is guile, she says, Sir, is it not? 
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Have you been reading Hardy? 


Sir, I have. 
Then you must understand how things can change. 


But will you remember me a little while, 
more than a piece of color, a patch of cloth? 


We'll miss you greatly, yes, and speak of you often, 
as you've heard others often spoken of. 
There will be things around the house to remind us. 


At this moment the curtain starts to fall. 
Four feet from the stage it sticks. 

Here we see the legs and feet of the actors 
shifting nervously, turning and turning back, 
uncertain how to leave the scene 

without unwanted laughter, if not with grace. 
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TRYING 


The husband and wife had planned it for a long time. 
The message was folded into a paper boat. 

The children were all asleep. In the backyard 

they put the boat in the pool. We are here. Save us. 


REBECCA AT PLAY 


She lies in the grass and spreads her golden hair 
across the grass, as if for simple joy 

in being what she is, quietly aware 

that she is not a tree or horse or boy. 
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BIRTH OF THE BLUES 


John Keats never read Dylan Thomas or Yeats. 
Dante didn’t know Shakespeare. Neither did Jesus. 

I think of those I will never know, from countries 
whose languages sound to me like mathematics, 

that prince, for instance, who wrote in Siamese 

in the seventeenth century, who could well have been 
the best of all of us for all I know. 


I think about that poet born today 
in Montreal whose verses will go with vessels 


blown by the lights of stars to the curling edge. 


I know he is there. Listen. This is the time. 
Or she is. Lord. Lord. I feel like Herod. 
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COMMENT 





EARLY AUDEN 


Early Auden, by Edward Mendelson. Viking. $20.00. 


Some poets after their deaths fall on relatively bad times. Frost’s in 
1963 was a signal for critics to fire away, especially as biographical 
facts emerged, at the less than glorious example of his life. Eliot, 
dying in 1965, was too quickly understood and patronized as a 
restrictive influence from whose grasp more and more young poets 
were freeing themselves. But when Auden died in 1973, there was a 
universal chorus of admiration, of agreement about his status as the 
premier poet of the English speaking world (Pound had died in 
1972) whose like we were not to see again. And since 1973 there has 
been little interest in weighing his virtues against his limitations—in 
Auden’s own words about Yeats, and with more rapidity than usual, 
‘he became his admirers.”” Most certainly his reputation was assisted 
by two collections of his poetry, plus some hitherto uncollected 
prose, splendidly edited by his literary executor, Edward Mendel- 
son, whose coolly accurate hand was everything one could wish for 
in such an execution. In 1976 he brought out Auden’s Collected 
Poems in their revised forms and without the ones Auden had sup- 
pressed. A year later he published The English Auden, which gave us 
the original poems from the 1930s in their unsuppressed condition, 
allowing us the sense of what it might have been like to have fol- 
lowed Auden’s career, poem by poem as they appeared. 

Now, with Early Auden, Mr. Mendelson has given us a full and 
sensitive reading of his “English” work, from Poems (1930) to 
“Musée des Beaux Arts,’ composed in December 1938, a month 
before Auden sailed to America with Christopher Isherwood. The 
painstaking attention bestowed on poem after poem is done out of 
Mendelson’s conviction, firmly stated at the close of his introduc- 
tion, that Auden began as an isolated figure who, over the course of 
the 1930s, “‘became the most inclusive poet of the twentieth century, 
its most technically skilled, and its most truthful.” Mendelson does 
not assert that Auden was this century’s greatest poet (whatever that 
might mean) but names instead three qualities in which he was pre- 
eminent. Taking them up in order, we may ask: “Inclusive?” —yes, 
surely; “most technically skilled?”—perhaps that too, although (in 
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the warning words of T. S. Eliot) “We cannot say at what point 
‘technique’ begins or where it ends’’; “‘most truthful?”—there one 
pauses and asks, how truthful about what and about whom? With 
respect to certain poets—Wallace Stevens, say—one would not raise 
the question of how “truthful” was their poetry; the fact the Mendel- 
son invokes it as the final indication of Auden’s stature is under- 
standable, since Auden himself was from the beginning concerned 
explicitly, in poem after poem, with matters of truth and falsity, 
authentic or inauthentic response—with the excitements, perils, and 
betrayals of truth-telling. “All I have is a voice / To undo the folded 
lie, / The romantic lie in the brain / Or the sensual man-in-the- 
street,”’ he wrote in the eighth stanza of “September 1, 1939,” then 
later decided that the stanza’s concluding line—‘‘We must love one 
another or die’’—was itself “‘a damned lie,” since we were going to 
die anyway. Eventually he suppressed the poem. 

It is typical of Edward Mendelson’s scrupulous and patent intelli- 
gence that he gives us not only an accurate record of the textual 
revisions of “September 1, 1939,” with special regard to the line in 
question, but also points out how in fact that line spoke more truly 
than its author knew. In the context of its two preceding lines 


Hunger allows no choice 
To the citizen or the police; 


“We must love one another or die” is a declaration of necessity: love 
as a biological need which must be satisfied or we die (Auden in- 
variably used a semi-colon where conventional punctuation dictated 
a colon, for the introduction of further material). Mendelson sees his 
task as a critic to be one of clarification, of making the poem more 
available to our understandings by closely considering its argument, 
or, it may often be, the contradictions in its argument. In this latter 
respect he provides a most inclusive and “truthful” reading of Au- 
den’s controversial “Spain,” by taking up the aggressive challenge 
George Orwell laid down to the line which originally read, “The 
conscious acceptance of guilt in the necessary murder.”” Mendelson’s 
commentary convinced me, against my own inclination, that Orwell 
had simplified things in his eagerness to condemn what he thought 
was a bit of thoughtless party-line dogma. Still, Mendelson allows 
that “there is something very wrong with the stanza,” and that 
“Spain” is a confused and divided poem, even while claiming, justly, 
that it is the best poem to have issued from the Spanish Civil War. 
Throughout the book I received enlightenment of this sort, particu- 
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larly with regard to the obscurities of Auden’s early work, or to the 
complexities of the poem which seems to me his very best one—‘*A 
Summer Night’—or to the many charms of his most amusing 
one—‘Letter to Lord Byron.”’ Even when the poems he is inter- 
preting and admiring strike me as less than compelling—for exam- 
ple, the sonnet sequence “In Time of War,” which he thinks the 
“most profound and audacious poem of the 1930s” but which seems 
to me abstract and preachy—his judgments are presented so as to 
make one reconsider one’s own. 

The larger conviction informing this study is that Auden began as 
a modernist writer, the difficult brilliance of Poems (1930) appearing 
at the end of a decade which had seen such showpieces of modernism 
as The Waste Land and Ulysses, Pound’s first thirty cantos, To the 
Lighthouse, and The Tower. For Mendelson, and the judgment seems 
to me sound, Auden was “the first English writer who absorbed all 
the lessons of modernism, but also understood its limits, and chose 
to turn elsewhere.”’ That “elsewhere” Auden spent the decade trying 
to locate; turning this way and that, trying on particular attitudes 
toward history, fate, love, the individual, the state—and rejecting 
them for the opposites just as quickly. But the overall brunt of his 
effort was toward responsibility, toward a reaffirmation of poetry’s 
allegiance to its ‘“‘civil tradition,’’ which had extended at least from 
Chaucer to Pope. Mendelson is excellent in comparing Auden to 
Ehot by way of their different attitudes toward tradition and the way 
the individual talent makes it new: 


Eliot had written of the ‘‘great labour” and “continual 
self-sacrifice’? a writer must endure to find a tradition. 
Auden made tradition his ordinary experience, his 
daily means of perception. The poets of modernism 
felt they could bring tradition into the present only as 
battered ironic fragments or heroic efforts to make it 
new. For Auden it had never grown old. 


Auden’s move beyond modernism also centrally involved his inter- 
est in being a “truthful” poet, in ways irrelevant to Joyce or Eliot or 
Virginia Woolf. Mendelson quotes a sentence from The Dyer’s Hand 
where Auden insists that “In so far as poetry, or any of the arts, can 
be said to have an ulterior purpose, it is, by telling the truth, to 
disenchant and disintoxicate.” Such an attitude as pedagogy might 
well be intolerable, at least complacent; but in Auden’s case the 
disenchanting and disintoxicating was directed at himself as much as 
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at any reader. In “Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen” Yeats had called 
for a disenchanted man “who can read the signs nor sink unmanned / 
Into the half-deceit of some intoxicant / From shallow wits.’’ Auden 
was disenchanted, only in the sense that, as a constant prey to en- 
chantments of all sorts, he had to spend a lot of time disintoxicating 
himself the morning after. So Mendelson, in charting the history of 
Auden’s ideas as they are expressed in the poems, must look at the 
poet as in a perpetual fix: in 1936, “redemptive heroism is dead as a 
possibility, for himself and for everyone else”’; a year later, “Auden 
could find no hope, either for himself or for Europe.” These re- 
current crises, always keyed to their appearance in the poems, are the 
substance of Mendelson’s book, and he not only follows them with 
executive skill but with imaginative sympathy. 

It may be difficult for some readers, as it was for this one, to 
exercise comparable sympathy, and I found myself instead, from 
time to time, casting a colder eye on Auden’s intellectual and psy- 
chological tribulations. Mendelson’s chapter and section titles 
suggest the tensed atmosphere he is delineating, as ‘“‘The 
Watershed,” “The Border and the Group,” “The Great Divide,” 
and “The Two Worlds” make us think of nothing so much as a 
Graham Greene entertainment. Auden was extremely hospitable, or 
gullible; he entertained, recklessly, so many ideas that we may be put 
in mind by contrast of Robert Frost, who said he only tried out ideas 
to see if they entertained him, and whose beliefs never developed 
over the course of his poetry. So if Auden turns out to have been the 
most truthful poet of this century, it is only because he fooled around 
with many falsities, half-truths, universal remedies. Reading him, 
one occasionally longs for the comic astringency of an Evelyn 
Waugh, remembering that fine moment in Put Out More Flags where 
the literary set is worrying about whether Parsnip and Pimpernell 
(Auden and Isherwood) should have departed the English scene for 
foreign parts: “When we say that Parsnip can’t write in war-time 
Europe, surely we mean that he can’t write as he has written up till 
now. Mightn’t it be better for him to stay here, even if it meant 
holding up production for a year or so, so that he can develop?”’ Then 
one thinks of the real poems which got written amongst this flurry of 
experimental opinions and changings of mind: to have composed “A 
Summer Night” or “O Love, the interest itself in thoughtless 
Heaven” or “Look, Stranger” in one’s mid-twenties—that is enough 
to justify the most tiresome credulities. 

Mendelson is a good guide to the poetry because he doesn’t love it 
all equally, is unafraid to point out non-masterful craftsmanship, 
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occasional banalities of thought and slovenliness of rhythm. If I have 
any reservation about his treatment of the poems, it is that his devo- 
tion to clarifying their meanings, unknotting their often knotty ar- 
guments and syntax, fitting them into the larger scheme of the poet’s 
development or at least fluctuations, doesn’t permit him to make as 
strong an aesthetic claim for Auden’s 1930s work, at its best, as one 
might hope to see. I could have spared a little of his thoroughness in 
“covering” everything (especially the plays, which he doesn’t suc- 
ceed in convincing me are anymore interesting or readable than I 
thought they were) in favor of a further effort to say how or why or 
whether the best of Auden’s work speaks to us, sounds to us, gives 
pleasure and instruction to us, like the best work of other major 
modern British and American poets. It may merely be that my lin- 
gering doubt as to Auden’s greatness is an unfortunate reminder that 
I came late to him, and had to triumph over a misplaced superior 
distaste for his work implanted in me by F. R. Leavis and the Scrutiny 
critics. At any rate, although Mendelson has had good predecessors 
in the field of Auden criticism (books by John Fuller and Francois 
Duchéne in particular), his book establishes itself and is likely to 
remain as the definitive account of what the poems actually say. It 
needs to be read with a volume of Auden’s poetry within easy reach, 
preferably The English Auden or the paperback Selected Poems (1979), 
both edited by Mendelson. It provides—as T. S. Eliot said that really 
useful criticism must provide—new facts; and it shows everywhere 
something like what Eliot admired in Aristotle and asked for in the 
good critic: no laws, no particular ““method,” “‘Since the only 
method is to be intelligent, but of intelligence itself swiftly operating 
the analysis of sensation to the point of principle and definition.” 
Such principle, such definition, are what Early Auden admirably 
exemplifies. 


WILLIAM H. PRITCHARD 
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Coming to Harvard in 1947 I discovered the Poetry Room, orig- 
inally located high in Widener Library, then expanded in the new 
undergraduate Lamont Library. For four years I dropped by once or 
twice a week, clamped earphones to my head, and listened to Ezra 
Pound boom out his poems while beating on a drum: “The Seafarer,” 
“Sestina: Altaforte,” parts of ‘‘Mauberley” and The Cantos. I heard 
Eliot’s voice mimic its way through the ‘‘Fragment of an Agon.” I 
heard young Auden, Spender, MacLeish, Stevens, Williams, Moore. 
With rare exceptions these recordings were unique and not for sale. 
An enterprising man named William Packard began recording poets 
on wax at Harvard in 1926—an expensive and difficult process. In 
1933, Packard began to issue 78 rpm discs for sale on the Harvard 
Vocarium label. Most of his recordings, however, were available 
only to those who had access to the Poetry Room, administered by 
its curator Jack Sweeney. 

At Lamont we read poetry with our ears as we sat on blue chairs 
in a room with furnishings designed by Alvar Aalto. Even if some 
poets spoke their poems badly, even if some voices were monoto- 
nous, with pauses inappropriate to line structure, the voices were 
the poets’ own—and we incorporated their poems without benefit 
of print. Of course, we had all grown up ingesting poetry through 
print only. Ingestion by ear had its uses. For the very reason that the 
listener rarely stops and reverses the tape—while the reader may 
easily interrupt his reading or vary its pace—listening to poetry 
enforces the voice’s tempo on the mind’s receptor. And we heard 
real voices, real accents—especially useful for the American hearing 
Auden or for the Englishman hearing Williams. Of course, reading 
silently, we must hear in the mind’s ear—but the mind’s ear and the 
ear’s ear differ sufficiently. If the mind’s ear is at once too ideal and 
too idiosyncratic, then the ear’s ear can alter and revise the mind’s. 

Those recollections occur because I have been listening to these 
recordings again. Three years ago the Harvard University Press 
released a collection of six cassettes—stored in a case shaped like a 
book, under the title The Poet’s Voice—which includes Ezra Pound’s 
1939 readings, earlier and later recordings by Eliot, and readings by 
many others—a wonderful collection, which I will return to later, 
when I list and discuss other tapes and LPs as well. For the time of 
the tape is upon us. 

As well it might be. In the past twenty years reading-aloud has 
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become the main form of publication for American poets. More 
contemporary poems go public in readings-aloud than in readings- 
silent. If recent college generations have grown up on poetry read- 
ings, there ought to be an audience for records and tapes. 

But, of course, we must realize the dissimilarities of tape and living 
reading. We might consider the recording as an abstraction of a 
reading—a black and white reproduction perhaps, or a copy dimin- 
ished in size like a television version of a stage play. The recording 
cuts away face and gesture, leaving only voice. But it is useful, I 
think, to approach recorded poetry as a thing in itself. It is no more 
a diminishment or abstraction of a public reading than a printed book 
is, but simply another form of publication. 

I will seem to change the subject if I say that, by and large, English 
poets do better on recordings than Americans do. I am not changing 
the subject: when a poet reads his poems into a microphone in a 
studio—to record them on tape that an engineer wearing earphones 
attends to, not to amplify them for college students sprawling in 
their blue jeans—the poet is doing not ‘‘a poetry reading” in the 
absence of a body, but something like “a radio program.” There is 
all the difference in the world; because of the BBC, English poets 
have had the practice. 

In England, poets have made a portion of their incomes from radio 
for some decades. An English poet does not merely read his poems 
on the radio; he may interview others, review books, criticize films 
and stage plays; he may work for the BBC-as a producer—like W. 
R. Rogers, Louis MacNeice, Dylan Thomas, Anthony Thwaite, Pa- 
tric Dickinson, George MacBeth . . . The Poet Laureate made his 
name giving BBC talks about church architecture; other poets do 
twelve-minute talks between movements of a symphony on Sunday 
afternoon, on a childhood in Bhutan, perhaps, or the advantages 
tinned peaches have over fresh ones. Whatever you do for the BBC, 
you rehearse for a producer who makes notes on his copy of your 
manuscript and gives you notes on your performance before you 
tape. If you are an old hand, you are likely to rehearse once and then 
go directly to taping, or you may rehearse it again and again. You 
are always well directed. If you are an English poet, you are an old 
hand at radio. 

Speaking or reading to a microphone in a studio is an experience 
wholly separate from addressing a roomful of people. American 
poets are used to roomfuls, both as poetry-readers and as teachers. 
If you approach the recording microphone as if it were a crowd you 
will sound pompous, remote, inflated, and false. Of course, you can 
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learn to do both things—as intelligent stage-actors can learn screen 
or radio technique—if you take the first step of acknowledging the 
difference. 

I believe that the differences are the kind of losses which can be 
turned into gains. If we have no eyes, no mouth, no hands, no 
shoulders; if we receive no message from the collaboration of eyes/ 
mouth/hand/shoulders, perhaps the resultant concentration on voice 
alone makes the voice capable of a thousand subtleties. Voice is 
quieter and capable of more modulation; tiny changes in pitch and 
volume, under the ear’s sole attention, take on the expressive power 
of body’s leaps and arms’ wing wheeling. When gesture bodies itself 
into voice alone, the voice grows shoulders, hands, mouth, and eyes. 

When you speak to a BBC microphone, even if you talk on the 
élitist network, at least twenty thousand people hear you; if your 
words are recorded, posterity may increase your audience to mil- 
lions. But by the paradox of this genre, the audience for the studio 
performance is one person. The audience is the woman sitting by her 
radio in Northumberland, or the man driving alone playing a cassette 
in New Hampshire. When you learn microphone technique you 
learn to address this solitary audience. Sitting in the soundproof 
antisepsis of the studio, with an earphoned technician behind glass 
as the visible audience—he not listening to words but to sounds— 
you learn to speak as if to a person dear and even intimate; you learn 
to cuddle the microphone, cajole it, persuade it, love it, and curse 
it. 

If you are a platform professional, wishing to acquire studio tech- 
nique, you need practice and intelligent direction. Alas, most Amer- 
ican recording is undirected or directed incompletely, and the result 
is that much of our studio recording is poor. Many American poets 
fifty and younger, expert at reading to audiences, go dry in the studio 
or fake their feelings. The late James Wright, who read brilliantly 
on the platform, recorded a session with Caedmon in which he seems 
to push his voice toward feeling, with a strain that never troubled 
him on the platform. 

On the other hand, the English poets are superb because they have 
learned to use a microphone. Although I do not admire John Betje- 
man’s verses, I enjoy hearing him say them. When I reviewed Geof- 
frey Hill’s Tenebrae in these pages, I recommended his Caedmon LP/ 
cassette as a way to introduce yourself to Hill; a wonderful recording. 
If anything Ted Hughes is even better (Caedmon lists two records 
or cassettes—one from Crow and Wodwo, the other from earlier 
poems). The Yorkshire accent is essential, and Hughes reads with 
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a strict and powerful thrust—he records with his jaw I think—yet 
without muscular strain. His reading is intimate, forceful, passionate, 
restrained, appropriate, and expressive of the poetry’s intelligent 
strength. With marvelous inflection, pitch-range, never corny, he 
reads to the imagined listener, addressing neither a convocation of 
the dead nor a cold microphone. 

American poets on the other hand show at their best in the recorded 
live reading. The poetry reading is what American poets do best. 
Audience response bodies forth a remembered relationship; as we 
listen to the record, which recurs in the psyche of the listener, the 
listener becomes part of the audience, participates in laughter, hush, 
in-drawn breath, and applause. If the studio reading has the advan- 
tage of intimacy, one person speaking to one person, the taped public 
reading has the advantage of community. 

Because taped live reading can be pleasing, perhaps we should just 
hope that Caedmon when adding American poets should give up 
the studio for the concert hall. Perhaps. But ifthe market for recorded 
poetry expands, American poets can learn to use the microphone. 
The sound of a studio recording is better and more accurate, but I 
do not praise this method only for its sound: I think that studio- 
intimacy is best for bringing out a poem’s inwardness: the solitary 
listener resembles the solitary reader. When American poets address 
all their poems to an audience packed with twenty-year-olds, this 
notion of audience begins to corrupt their poems. Perhaps the studio’s 
single focus of attention is more appropriate to poetry’s best nature 
than any community of the young. Perhaps recorded poems are more 
likely to be taken internally. I suggest that for the poet the studio’s 
absences may be useful antidote to the dangers of platform experi- 
ence. 

Everyone knows that a current temptation in American poetry— 
some of these tapes provide shocking examples—is corruption by 
celebrity culture, whereby the poet becomes a platform Johnny Car- 
son responding to Professor MacMahon’s rousing introduction. 
Because audiences are largely kids, naive and impressionable, we can 
easily win applause by being the Goofy Grown-up. We can win 
applause by alluding to our fondness for drink or drugs, or by 
performing that fondness; we can win applause by acting out the 
fantasies of middle-class children and their professors. We can in- 
gratiate ourselves by flattery, or we can win applause by being fools. 

But the studio microphone is cold-hearted to such appeals; the 
microphone does not think that one is cute. Two late recordings by 
Robert Lowell are hard to bear because of the dreadful playing-up 
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to an audience that overcomes so many poets late in their lives, the 
narcissism that begs for the rote love of a celebrity-dazzled audience. 
(Some old poets like Williams and Pound and Eliot never seemed 
to struggle with this problem; sometimes Frost played Mortimer 
Snerd to please his audiences; at other times his pride saved him.) 
It is easy enough to understand why poets pursue cheap applause. 
Poetry is difficult enough, and reward comes late. When recog- 
nition arrives—daily letters solicit your manuscripts, academics beg 
to write about you, everyone drops your name—it is understandable 
that you may wish to enjoy the rewards of a life’s labor. Because 
Lowell suffered so greatly with mental illness, his pandering is all 
the more understandable. 

But there is also X, there is also Y, poets of decent work, who 
perform contemptibly at the Folger Library. They cuddle up to the 
audience while they condescend to it. They are cute, for laughter 
and applause; they belittle their own poems, and poetry in general, 
by playing to idiots who laugh whenever an authority-figure asks 
for laughter. When we sit in the audience we may accept this be- 
havior, for we are pulled along by the community we sit with. Each 
of us becomes an idiot dressed in an audience suit. But when we 
listen in solitude to the poet at his most ingratiating, we detest the 
push-overs who coo at every cuteness; and the very isolation of the 
voice reveals its coy manipulations. 


Harvard’s The Poet’s Voice makes a good beginning to any collec- 
tion of the out-loud word. The first of the cassettes has Eliot on one 
side and Pound on the other. Eliot recorded on three occasions: in 
1933, in 1947, and in 1948—the years in which he turned 4p, 59, 
and 60. He always read well, and I enjoy hearing the difference of 
the younger voice. (The two Caedmon records of Eliot are undated, 
an annoying habit of Caedmon’s.) For our Eliot collection, we need 
these minor poems—“‘Gerontion” and ‘““The Hollow Men” among 
others from the 1933 reading; the great performance of ‘‘Fragment 
of an Agon”’ from 1947—to go with The Waste Land and the Four 
Quartets available from Caedmon. Because the body of Eliot’s work 
is small, we are able to hear his voice speaking most of his poetry. 

Ezra Pound’s Harvard recording took place on May 17, 1939. 
Pound was making his megalomaniac return from Italy to this coun- 
try in order to prevent the second World War. More successful than 
the diplomacy, the reading is vigorous, dark, studied, intense. The 
Pound readings include the “‘Sestina: Altaforte” which he tried later 
to suppress: ““War is no longer amusing . . .” They suffer a little 
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from bad acoustics, which make the drum which he pounds sound 
metallic and thin. But Pound’s eccentric voice and manner hammer 
through and succeed. As he ends his final poem—‘*When I think of 
what America would be like / If the classics had a general circulation 
_..,” he and his audience—Mr. Packard?—suffer a wonderful tiny 
collapse into laughter. He reads his translation of “The Seafarer” 
powerfully, and some of the ‘““Mceurs Contemporaines” with great 
humor and intelligence. He reads from the Cantos. On the other 
hand, Caedmon has a whole Pound LP recorded in the Fifties, also 
marvelous and equally essential. In the Caedmon, Pound makes a 
fine studio reading—doubtless profiting from the studio experience 
he acquired between 1941 and 1944. 

Most of the poets on the Harvard tape read for about half an hour. 
Roethke and Jeffers read less and share a side. The 1941 Jeffers studio 
recording provides some of most boring noises ever heard from a 
poet. The studio Roethke is good if a little staid—‘‘The Long Alley” 
and “The Shape of Fire’”’ done as early as 1948. Intelligent notes tell 
us the date and the circumstance of each recording. The 1941 Auden, 
recorded in a studio, includes poems later revised or suppressed; the 
1970 Auden is live. Jarrell’s 32:50 minutes combine a 1946 studio 
reading with a live reading from 1964. John Berryman’s long side— 
35:20—comes entirely from 77 Dream Songs—a live reading in 1962. 
There are sides by Williams, Moore, Stevens, Frost, Auden, and Plath. 
The Lowell reading is late and live; I will speak of it later in con- 
nection with other Lowell readings. 

The most monumental of all spoken-poetry publications is the 
Spoken Arts Treasury of One Hundred Modern American Poets Reading 
Their Poems, published several years back. This wonderful dinosaur 
not only presents the inevitable—Pound, Eliot, Frost, Williams, 
Moore, Stevens—but more importantly preserves the evitable. If we 
become curious about the sounds of Witter Bynner or Max Eastman 
or James Weldon Johnson or Dorothy Parker or Donald Davidson, 
we will find them all here. The eighteen long-playing records of this 
collection are still available—and cheap. 

For a briefer general anthology there is the two-record Caedmon 
Treasury of Modern Poets Reading Their Own Poetry, like the Spoken 
Arts compendium not a recent release. It is also essential, including 
the few Yeats performances available to us, and Auden’s “‘Elegy for 
W. B. Yeats,” and Sitwell, Thomas, MacNeice, Graves, Eliot reading 
“The Waste Land,” Stein, MacLeish, Cummings, Moore, Empson, 
Spender, Aiken, Frost, Williams, Stevens, Eberhart, Pound, and 
Wilbur. Except for the Eliot, each poet struts a brief minute or two; 
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it is a monster literary party, entertaining in its guest list, frustrating 
because you don’t get to know anybody. 

Many imprints have issued many titles. After Harvard Vocarium’s 
beginning, in the 1940s, the Library of Congress issued a number 
of albums on unbreakable 78 rpm discs, and has reissued some on 
33%. In the mid-Fifties, Caedmon and Spoken Arts started issuing 
records of poets reading. Then in the Sixties there were good records 
from Folkways, Yale published a series, Stanford University made 
a series including a good Adrienne Rich, and Caedmon went into 
a funk from which it has lately recovered. 

There are many newer publishers now. Black Box is a cassette 
magazine, featuring poets reading their own work—both conven- 
tional and experimental—with remarkable pizzaz. Its associate Wa- 
tershed publishes cassettes mainly recorded live at the Folger Library 
in Washington. Because publications become too numerous to list 
in an article, we are fortunate that Watershed and Black Box have 
spawned a third entity, a mail order house for all sorts of different 
recording companies. If the poetry reading is on tape, they claim, 
they will get it for us. (Write for their catalog, Poetry on Tape: Box 
4174, Washington, D.C. 20015.) New Wilderness publishes innova- 
tive sound-poems. Innovative or experimental work is difficult to 
describe. Maybe the electronic event, executed by electronic means 
in a studio, makes a separate art form. John Giorno’s Dial-a-Poem 
also seems purposeful, directed, and diverse—but I need to hear 
more and to live longer with these notions before I can say anything 
sensible about them. Let me say only that these tapes show tech- 
nology catching up with imagination. Dada’s simulataneous readings 
required the tape recorder. 

On Caedmon’s poetry list Dylan Thomas is still the star, but the 
catalog is solid with other Americans and English. Two records of 
Cummings provide an overview of the poet’s whole work, a way 
to touch down on what he did and did not do. The voice snarls like 
Thersites—contemptuous and affected and vigorous. The William 
Carlos Williams record—like the sessions available from Harvard 
and Spoken Arts—reaches no great height of performance, but he 
reads with a shy gusto in his strange, high, boyish, old-man’s voice. 
He begins stiff and he relaxes as he goes on, the strangeness of the 
studio seeming to wash away. 

On the other hand, the Caedmon record of Robert Penn Warren 
sounds impossibly self-conscious. Warren speaks between the poems 
as if he were reading from a teleprompter, then recites with violent 
and inappropriate emphases of pitch and volume; then it gets worse. 
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There are other recent tapes by Margaret Atwood, who is stiff and 
distant in the studio, and by Galway Kinnell who reads The Book 
of Nightmares at three-quarters of his usual excellence; it is a studio 
recording, as is Philip Levine’s Caedmon record, which is no dis- 
aster—but low energy. 

On the other hand, there is Philip Levine recorded by Watershed 
as he reads his poems to an appreciative crowd at the Folger Library. 
Here Levine performs his poems with the attention and the intensity 
they deserve. Between poems—commenting at that lower intensity 
which is a rhythmic and emotional necessity—he is charming and 
madcap, spontaneous and pleasant yet not too damned pleasant; chit- 
chat which is light without being ingratiating makes essential contrast 
to the stark and pointed attack of the poems. 

Watershed’s tapes cover the waterfront, and most of them are 
good. Ann Darr, Kenward Elmslie, Theodore Enslin, Reed Whitte- 
more, Carolyn Kizer. Not everything works. John Logan’s reading 
misses the man; Marvin Bell lacks power. But Maxine Kumin brings 
a platform professionalism thoroughly across on tape and makes a 
model of the poetry reading. Marge Piercy’s considerable success 
is wholly different, a rough pleasure rather than a smooth one, a 
voice that comes through in this abstracted performance with all the 
poignant and vulnerable specificity of her photographs. William 
Bronk’s cassette is low-keyed, not especially interesting for voice 
or expression, but the quietness suits the poems of this good and 
neglected poet. Charles Simic and Russell Edson make two of the 
best life readings yet recorded. 

Most poets like Philip Levine exist in different versions—Roethke 
on Folkways and Caedmon, Wilbur on Caedmon and Spoken Arts; 
Robert Graves on numerous different labels. Sylvia Plath is on Har- 
vard, Caedmon, Spoken Arts, and the obscure label of Credo. And 
Credo is the one to listen to. The others are early recordings of 
Colossus poems, and they suffer from the same tight, controlled 
competence that makes The Colossus inferior work. The Credo re- 
cording was made shortly before her death, and includes readings, 
commentary, and an interview. Done for the BBC, the record has 
equally fine sound and performance. Plath had lived in England for 
some years, she and Hughes living by their wits, and Plath had 
learned to talk to a microphone. She speaks and reads with a fierce 
clarity, a chilling and exhilarating performance. Some of the poems 
differ from printed versions: ‘‘Lady Lazarus,” for instance, and 


“Daddy.” 
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Another poet multiply available is Robert Lowell: Spoken Arts, 
Harvard, Caedmon, and the Library of Congress labels. The Harvard 
and Caedmon were recorded late in the poet’s life, Harvard’s twenty- 
four minutes taken from a reading in 1977, and Caedmon’s his last 
New York rading at the Poetry Center in 1978. It is difficult to 
listen to the latter because it sounds like death—shortness of breath, 
his continual panting—and because he is ingratiating. Fortunately 
there is a good two-record set of Lowell available from the Library 
of Congress. This hides behind the ugliest jacket in the history of 
record jackets, but it is essential to a collection. The recordings took 
place over many years. In 1955 Lowell taped “The Quaker Grave- 
yard” at his house in Boston. Already he found his early poems 
melodramatic, and as he reads the surging, Marlovian lines of his 
elegy, he tends to downplay the strength, to read over-modestly; 
still the reading is intimate and attentive, close to the work’s grammar 
and thrust. Then there is a cluster of poems read to a live audience 
in Washington in 1959, rich versions of Life Studies poems and “‘For 
the Union Dead.” A 1961 Johns Hopkins reading follows, maybe 
best of all, at which Lowell wonderfully reads ‘“When the Rainbow 
Ends,” “Ford Madox Ford,” and “Skunk Hour.” 

So there is a central recording of Lowell; eventually there should 
be more—and there should be more of everybody we want to listen 
to, because of all the archives of colleges and private collectors. The 
potential for audiotapes of American poets is endless, because for 
two decades many poets have recorded at least thirty readings a year. 
Whichever poets survive, they should exist on hundreds of live re- 
cordings. The great poems will be heard with a thousand subtle 
differences of expression; the poet’s varying comments or patter will 
be analyzed for clues for his development; certain audio scholars, 
wizards of the ear, will claim to tell how many martinis the poet 
consumed beforehand. I wonder if anyone has begun to catalogue 
the tapings held by colleges in this country. Surely a catalogue is 
the place to begin, to be followed—after interminable troubles with 
permissions and technology—by a series of anthology albums. Let 
us hear Best Readings from Tucson, and Live from the Poetry Center. Let 
us hear Collected Outloud Works of James Wright, and the Five Foot 
Shelf of Best Talking Poets. 

DONALD HALL 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





ALICE GOODMAN* graduated in 1980 from Harvard, where she won 
the Roger Conant Hatch Prize and Lloyd McKim Garrison Prize for 
poetry and the LeBaron Russell Briggs Thesis Prize; she is now a 
Doris Russell Scholar at Girton College, Cambridge. This is her first 
publication. 


JULIA MISKIN has new work in The Georgia Review, The Missourt 
Review, and Prairie Schooner. 


WILLIAM CARPENTER has won awards from Nimrod, Hiram Review 
and the Associated Writers Program. His The Hours of the Morning 
was published recently by the University Press of Virginia, with an 
introduction by Maxine Kumin. 


MICHAEL WATERS has appeared in several little magazines, and has 
published two books, Fish Light (Ithaca House) and Not Just Any 
Death (BOA Editions). Regularly a teacher at Salisbury State College 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, he is spending this year as Visiting 
Professor in American Literature at the University of Athens. 


CHRISTOPHER JANE CORKERY* studied at Manhattanville College and 
Trinity College, Dublin, and, after living several years in Mexico 
City, now teaches in four Boston-area elementary schools. 


ELLEN BRYANT VOIGT has recently given several readings around the 
country and has new poems scheduled to appear in The New Yorker, 
Antaeus, and The Nation. She teaches in the new M.F.A. Program 
for Writers at Warren Wilson College, in Swannanoa, North Car- 
olina. 


BARON WORMSER’s first publication appeared here last May. He 
works as a librarian in Maine. 


GREGG J. GORMLEY* is a Doctor of Veterinary Medicine who prac- 
tices in Evansville, Indiana. This is his first published poem. A bou- 
strophedon, our readers need hardly be reminded, is an ancient verse 
form meant to be read the way a farmer plows a field, alternately 
from left to right and right to left. 
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DANIEL BREAZEALE* is currently completing his M.A. at Arizona 
State University. He won poetry prizes at Northern Arizona Uni- 
versity and has published in Porch and New Letters. 


JAMES ULMER* took degrees from Gettysburg College and the 
University of Washington, and is now the Hoyns Fellow in Poetry 
at the University of Virginia. He is founder and editor of Vegetable 
Box, a magazine of verse and reviews. 


W. M. ABERG* lists his education as “none worth mentioning” and 
his occupation as “questionable.” He does play the bass and the 
guitar, however, and is trying to establish writers’ workshops in 
some of the state mental hospitals. He is also working on an an- 
thology of writings from the Arizona prison system, to be called A 
Dangerous Music, and tentatively scheduled for publication by Blue 
Moon Press of Tucson. 


MILLER WILLIAMS’s most recent books are Distractions and Sonnets of 
Giuseppe Belli. He directs the writing program at the University of 
Arkansas, in Fayetteville. 


WILLIAM H. PRITCHARD’S Lives of the Modern Poets has just been pub- 
lished in paperback by Oxford. He teaches English at Amherst, and 
is now working on a book about Robert Frost. 

DONALD HALL published four books last year: The Oxford Book of 
American Literary Anecdotes, To Read Poetry, To Keep Moving, and the 
fourth edition of Writing Well. He lives in Danbury, New Hampshire. 


* First appearance in Poetry. 
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NEWS NOTES 





Richard Hugo was awarded the $10,000 Fellowship of the Acad- 
emy of American Poets. Mr. Hugo is the 41st recipient of the award 
which is given for ‘“‘distinguished poetic achievement.” Fellows are 
nominated and elected by the Academy’s Board of Chancellors, 
currently Robert Fitzgerald, Anthony Hecht, Daniel Hoffman, John 
Hollander, Stanley Kunitz, William Meredith, James Merrill, How- 
ard Nemerov, May Swenson, David Wagoner, Robert Penn Warren, 
and Richard Wilbur. = The Threshold of the Year: Poems by Mary 
Kinzie has won the $500 Devins Award for 1982. The winning 
volume will be published by the University of Missouri Press this 
month. 

James A. Michener has given the Academy of American Poets a 
grant to sponsor the publication of volumes of American poetry in 
England and elsewhere abroad. Three books will be published by 
Martin Secker and Warburg, Ltd., London, during the first year of 
the program, which is expected to extend for five years. Future 
volumes in the series will be selected by the AAP upon suggestions 
from the publisher. Applications will not be accepted by the Acad- 
emy or the publisher. 
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VERSE 


Lamppost, by Alan Ball. Privately printed. No price listed. 

Life Supports: New and Collected Poems, by William Bronk. North Point Press (San 
Francisco). $20.00. 

Pulp Cutters’ Nativity, by David Budbill. Countryman Press (Woodstock, Vt.). $1 1.95 
clothbound; $6.95 paperbound. 

Dangling in the Tournefortia, by Charles Burkowski. Black Sparrow Press. $14.00 cloth- 
bound; $6.50 paperbound. 

Ruby for Grief, by Michael Burkard. University of Pittsburgh Press. $10.95 clothbound; 
$4.50 paperbound. 

BioGraffiti: A Natural Selection, by John M. Burns. W. W. Norton. $3.95. 

Wide-ons, by Diane Christian. Synergistic Press (San Francisco). $9.00 clothbound; $4.00 
paperbound. 

Something Else Than Birds, by Paul Davis. Patrice Press (Gerald, Mo.). $9.95. 

Work and Love, by Stephen Dunn. Carnegie-Mellon University Press. Distrib. by 
University of Pittsburgh Press. $12.95 clothbound; $5.95 paperbound. 

Home-Style Cooking on Third Avenue, by John Elsberg. White Ewe Press (Adelphi, Md.). 
$8.95. 

Selected Poems, by Odysseus Elytis. Ed. by Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard. Viking/ 
Penguin. $12.95 clothbound; $6.95 paperbound. 

Images of China: Poems Written in China, April-June 1980, by Paul Engle. New World 
Press (Beijing). $15.95. 

Midnight to Dawn, by Grace Freeman. St. Andrews Press (Laurinburg, N.C.). $5.95. 

Finally, by Martha Friedberg. Vixen Press (Winnetka, Ill.). No price listed. 

So Many Voices: An American Version of Haiku, by Robert Neil Gygi. Privately printed. 
$10.00. 

Werewolf and Other Poems, by David Hall. Bald Mountain Press (Fort Collins, Colo.). 
$3.95. 

White Flowers in the Snow, by Penny Harter. New Rivers Press (St. Paul). $3.00. 

Poems 1964-1975, by Seamus Heaney. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $6.95. 

The Glacier’s Daughters, by David Brendan Hopes. University of Massachusetts Press. 
$8.00 clothbound; $4.00 paperbound. 

Selected Poems, by A. J. Hovde. Fairhaven College Press. No price listed. 

Through Silence: The Ling Wei Texts, by Christopher Howell. L’Epervier Press (Seattle). 
$8.95 clothbound; $4.95 paperbound. 

The Chinese Insomniacs: New Poems, by Josephine Jacobsen. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $9.95. 

At Park and East Division, by Robert Lietz. LEpervier Press. $7.95 clothbound; $4.25 
paperbound. 

Northern Lights, by Susan Ludvigson. Louisiana State University Press. $12.95 cloth- 
bound; $4.95 paperbound. 

The Aeneid of Virgil, tr. by Allen Mandelbaum. University of California Press. $27.50. 

Mont-Royal, by Robert Marteau. Gallimard. No price listed. 

70 on the 1970's, ed. by Robert McGovern and Richard Snyder. Ashland Poetry Press 
(Ashland, Ohio). $4.25. 

The Peacock’s Egg: Love Poems from Ancient Indiana, tr. by W. S. Merwin and J. Moussaieff 
Masson. Bi-lingual text. North Point Press. $8.50. 

Words to That Effect, by Charles Molesworth. Seven Woods Press (New York City). 
$5.75. 

The Garden in Winter and Other Poems, by Prentiss Moore. University of Texas Press. 
$14.95 clothbound; $7.95 paperbound. 
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The Book of Mourning, By Margaret Newlin. Ardis Publishers (Ann Arbor). $10.00 
clothbound; $3.50 paperbound. 

The Middle of the World, by Kathleen Norris. University of Pittsburgh Press. $10.95 
clothbound; $4.50 paperbound. 

Masking and Unmasking: Poems About Art, by Ed Orr. Crow King Editions (Menomonie, 
Wis.). $1.00. 

An Duanaire, An Irish Anthology 1600-1900: Poems of the Dispossessed, ed. by Sean O 
Tuama. Tr. by Thomas Kinsella. Bi-lingual text. University of Pittsburgh Press. No 
price listed. 

Four French symbolist Poets: Baudelaire: Rimbaud, Verlaine, Mallarmé, tr. by Enid Rhodes 
Peschel. Bi-lingual text. Ohio University Press. No price listed. 

English Subtitles, by Peter Porter. Oxford University Press. $9.95. 

Thoughts... Love... And You, by Maria Psanis. Adams Press (Chicago). $5.25. 

A Litany of Friends: New and Selected Poems, by Dudley Randall. Lotus Press (Detroit). 
$10.00 clothbound; $6.00 paperbound. 

Augers, by Paula Rankin. Carnegie-Mellon University Press. Distrib. by University of 
Pittsburgh Press. $12.95 clothbound; $4.95 paperbound. 

Plane Debris, by Stephen Rodefer. Tuumba Press (Berkeley). $3.00. 

Poems 1964-1980, by M. L. Rosenthal. Oxford University Press. $16.95. 

After the Digging, by Alan Shapiro. Elpenor Books (Chicago). $9.00. 

Amaranth, by Laurie Sheck. University of Georgia Press. $8.95 clothbound; $4.95 
paperbound 

Mysteries of Afternoon and Evening, by Rachel Sherwood. Sherwood Press/Yarmouth 
Press (Chatsworth, Calif.). $3.00. 

Shivering Babe, Victorious Lord: The Nativity in Poetry and Art, by Linda Ching Sledge. 
William B. Eerdmans. $24.95. 

Where Sparrows Work Hard, by Gary Soto. University of Pittsburgh Press. $10.95 cloth- 
bound; $4.50 paperbound. 

The House That Octopus, by Mary Swope. PeKa Boo Press (East Falmouth, Mass.). 
$1.50. 

The Willow Wind, tr. by Arthur Sze. Bi-lingual text. Tooth of Time Books (Santa Fe). 
$5.00. 

Pavane, by David Trinidad, Sherwood Press (Chatsworth, Calif.). $4.00. 

The Return, by Frederick Turner. Countryman Press. $11.95 clothbound; $6.95 pap- 
erbound. 

The Ear’s Chamber: 50 Metro Poets, ed. by Stacy Tuthill. SCOP Publications (College 
Park, Md.). $5.00. 

Rye Bread: Women Poets Rising, ed. by Stacy Tuthill and Walter H. Kerr. SCOP Publi- 
cations. No price listed. 

Second Rising, ed. by Stacy Tuthill. SCOP Publications. $5.00. 

Blind Man’s Bluff, by Phil Weidman. Wormwood Review Press (Stockton, Calif.). $2.00. 

Uses and Other Selected Poems, by James L. Weil. Sparrow Press (West Lafayette, Ind.). 
$6.00. 

I Am Simply Camouflaged, by Jeffrey Weisberg. Lutz Associates (Detroit). $3.00. 

The Witness of Pebbles, by Roger White. George Ronald (Oxford). $5.95. 

An Exile from Silence: Poems to God, by Patricia Wilcox. Alembic Press (Ithaca, N-Y.). 
$5.95. 

Wax-Feathered Wings, by Hector Williamson. Privately printed. No price listed. 

The Southern Cross, by Charles Wright. Random House. $10.50 clothbound; $5.95 
paperbound. 

A Mirror Driven Through Nature, by William Zaranka. Sparrow Press. $4.95. 

I Am the Danger, by Elizabeth Zlevin. New Rivers Press (St. Paul). $3.00. 
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PROSE 


The Poetic Achievement of Ezra Pound, by Michael Alexander. University of California 
Press. $18.50 clothbound; $6.95 paperbound. 

Rolando Certa: Un creatore umanitario, by Tassos Anagnostou. Estratto da Trapani. No 
price listed. 

HERmione, by H.D. New Directions. $15.00 clothbound; $6.95 paperbound. 

Preoccupations: Selected Prose 1968-1978, by Seamus Heaney. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$7.95. 

The Figure of Echo: A Mode of Allusion in Milton, by John Hollander. University of 
California Press. $17.50. 

Profile of a Citizen-Soldier, by Major General John J. Maginnis. Todd & Honeywell. 
$9.95. 

Nobel Lecture, by Czeslaw Milosz. Bi-lingual text. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $12.95 
clothbound; $5.95 paperbound. 

Two Women of China: Mulberry and Peach, by Hualing Nieh. Sino Publishing/New World 


Press. $7.95. 

Telling Lives: The Biographer’s Art, ed. by Marc Pachter. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $7.50. 

Ted Hughes: A Critical Study, by Neil Roberts and Terry Gifford. Faber and Faber. 
$25.00. 


Lincoln Kirstein: The Published Writings 1922-1977. Ed. by Harvey Simmonds, Louis 
H. Silverstein, and Nancy LaSalle. Yale University Press. No price listed. 

Crystal Vision, by Gilbert Sorrentino. North Point Press. $14.50. 

The Poetry Reading: A Contemporary Compendium on Language & Performance, ed. by 
Stephen Vincent and Ellen Zweig. Momo’s Press (San Francisco). $15.00 clothbound; 
$9.95 paperbound. 

From Bauhaus to Our House, by Tom Wolfe. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $10.95. 
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William Pitt Root 


REASONS FOR GOING IT ON FOOT. “He writes poems of mystic participation 
with wild animals, wild places, and Indians...with great sophistication of lan- 
guage; and his clarity and poise, as much as his pungency and force, startle.” 
—Peter Schjeldahl, The New York Times Book Review. Paperback $6.95 
Clothbound $11.95 


Daryl Hine 

SELECTED POEMS. Taken from work published between 1954-1978, this daz- 
zling selection confirms John Hollander’s judgment: “For his control of learning 
and wit | can think of few poets alive who can approach him... There are very few 
poets as good as Daryl Hine, and almost none like him.” Paperback $6.95 
Clothbound $11.95 


Peter Davison 


BARN FEVER. Vernon Young, in Parnassus, referred to Peter Davison as “one of 
the few poets of the first order writing in English today.” In his sixth book, the 
poems take on a new edge and a new range; they speak darkly but with humor, 
out of the mystery but not hermetic or obscure. Paperback $5.95 Clothbound $10 


Philip Levine 

ONE FOR THE ROSE. “The consistently strong poems of this tenth collection 
reaffirm Levine's position as one of our most vital poets. As usual, the style is 
plain, the movement smooth, the rhythms sinewy, as these short lyrics proceed 
to their striking closing lines."—Booklist. Paperback $5.95 Clothbound $10.95 


Marvin Bell 


THESE GREEN-GOING-TO-YELLOW. A brilliant new book by the poet of whom 
J. D. McClatchy, in Poetry, said, “Bell has achieved what his earlier work pre- 
dicted: the confidence of a canny craftsman and the generosity of a noble artist. 
Among our youngish poets, he is one of the very few to claim our enduring 
respect and attention.” Paperback $5.95 Clothbound $10.95 


Donald Finkel 


WHAT MANNER OF BEAST. In his moving, sometimes painful, but always 
arresting explorations of the uncertain relations between man and the other 
animals, Donald Finkel has produced one of the most original books of poems of 
eon times, and surely his best. Paperback $7.95 Clothbound (limited edition) 
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LES CAHIERS DU CHEMIN 


For Alistair M. Duckworth 


Let us say first that there were surprises 

Which we intend eventually to record. 

The system of evasions in particular, 

Mild, persistent, was especially well done, 
Occupying us far into the spring. 

It was the opening of the third section 

That put us off, the description of the white house 
Surrounded by the odd blue lilacs, 

The man seen in the doorway of the shop, 

The girls hurrying in the rain. 

We would have preferred something more material: 
The room, perhaps, with the octangular table 
Separating the two facing chairs, 

The enlarged photograph of the crossroads, 

Taken in winter during the wet season. 

The story, however, had a method, 

And nothing in the facts ever excluded that, 
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Not even the scraps of paper 
That materialized on the mantle, 
Annotations to the designs 

That were only vaguely unusual. 


II 


One warm November night, we woke in a room 
Where it was cool and the windows were open, 
And the light spread past the laurel trees 

Through the curtains across the uneven wood floor. 
One could hear for miles. There were fires in the farmyards 
And preparations made possible by the absence 

Of something that had been anticipated. 

A car moved in the distance, down the long hill 
Covered with amaranthus, and we lay awake 
Reading long descriptions of prosperous villages 
And old houses with irregular gardens, 

Imagining the slow elucidation of the mornings 
Opening in the avenues of the cities to the east, 
Where they watched for the stars whose rising, 

It was assumed, would be followed by rain. 


Ill 


Let us imagine, for example, a period 

In which one no longer keeps these entries, 

In which it is possible to write 

Only as part of some larger plan. 

The fragments will persist: the tangle of grass 
Encircling the fir trees, the garden 

Glimpsed through a high gate, the cars arriving 
Bringing books and clothes. Naturally, each part 
Will itself be divided into other parts 

As an increasingly precise taste for analysis sets in. 
Has it always been this way? Yesterday, 

One could sit in the front room, watching the sunlight, 
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As the women discussed old stories 

Organized around long journeys by train. 

What is this apart from its consequences, 

A sense that we have come upon an explanation 

' That has been underway for some time, 

Offering to return the afternoons 

To the protection of their tautologies? 

I am only looking for a reason to be happy, 

For a syllogism that will keep our glances from evaporating 
As we turn our heads in an open field. 

All that winter we were concerned with decisiveness, 

With the confidences that required 

A vast accumulation of other material, 

Of documents that had been recopied thousands of times. 
We gathered on street corners during October storms, 
Huddling around the squares. Always, we followed the plan, 
Proceeding until we came in conflict 

With something we knew to be true, 

And it is there that the story begins. 
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A PASSACAGLIA IN WINTER 


It is not the function of these winter days 
To be useful, and so they may become 
Legible only retroactively 

With the appearance of a figure 

That will make the scale seem obvious. 
More than one reading of the occasion 
Might be correct: a report containing 
Something reasonable about the weather, 
A light wash of color in which 

The gray emptiness of the clouds 

Would betray no traces of brushwork, 

A description that leaves the source of light 
Uncertain. It is only a matter of concentration, 
Of feeling the old masquerades of desire 
In the self-effacement of the wind 

Stirring in the leafless trees. It is half-dark. 
The distant lights, coming and going 
Through the woods, all over the hillsides, 
Are an idea entertained and set aside, 

A reminder of the married. girls 

Come in from the countryside, protected 
By the mildest sort of metaphysics. 


Il 


It is the oldest of stories, 

This sudden necessity for narration 

That renders everything more or less appropriate, 
Causing the appearance of details 

That had previously gone unrecognized. 

In the intimacy of the Old Books, 

Our lives were arranged into adventures 

That occurred in thick groves of trees, 

On bridges in the rain, along gravel paths 
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Leading into orchards. Only by carelessness 
And inattention were we preserved. 

There were signs to suggest the passing of time 
And pictures offering to explain 

The very thorough mechanical reasonableness 
Of the whole rest of the outside world, 

The motives why all interrogations 

Had been deferred. As characters, 

We were often slightly breathless, 

As if something unexpected had caught us 
Unprepared. We were kept, however, 

From any sense of the consequences, 

Left only to watch as what we said 

Became a series of very gentle recursions, 

That although surprising, had been planned for all along. 


Ul 


None of this is real description, but only 

Ideal fragments, detachable, 

Capable of migrating from one narrative 

To another. The marginalia that mention 

The limping woman, the candle melted 

In a small dish, are only footnotes 

To a text that has been misplaced. 

In this theoretical weather, 

It is possible to imagine autumn, 

Trees, bodies of water, an evening 

When it was warm and the windows were open, 
A light-colored jam in a glass jar. 

The ambiguities which could not be retained 
Were preserved as coincidences 

And then commented on. It is a beautiful night. 
The scene is to be played with an air 

Of theatricality, developed 

Precisely to exclude certain questions, 
Accompanied by an intermittent music, 
Arranged to circle over one place 
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Which it proceeds to describe in great detail. 

For once we should not be disappointed. 

This really is a valley. There is a dark road 

And a car pulling out of a hidden driveway 

And lights at the edge of the woods 

Near the outskirts of the city. It is only that 

This is an information more still 

Than we are used to. My whole idea 

Was to write about this in a way 

That would explain it to you, 

That would be a history that could begin by saying 
That nothing important had ever happened before. 
Nothing would be heartbreaking 

Since everything necessary would be retained: 
The color of the trees, the color of the ground, 
The color of the shadows left by the light, 

The arbitrary revelations that suggested 

A strict confidence in some procedure. 

To the north tonight the roads were snowbound. 
Here, the smell of the ice on the windowframes 
Bears some relation to something 

That we once took for knowledge. 

This, as you know, is a record of those days, 

An account to be read through drowsiness 

Of how things were put together and in what order. 
It is just beginning to seem 

Like not such a short time ago. 

Think of this as a kind of research, 

Or as music that can be extended 

Without implying any direction, 

That will continue just out of earshot 

Long after you have ceased to hear it. 

Each of these moments has a history of its own, 
And they are what we will remember: 

A table, a house, an old correctness, 

An exchange of glances at the end of the journey. 
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THE MEANING OF COINCIDENCE 
IN THE OLD STORIES 


Could everything be different? 
Walter Abish 


I 


It begins with some detail that we might paraphrase: 

A small lake, shaped like an O, ringed with red flowers 
That inspection revealed to be impatiens. 

This gave rise to several possibilities, 

A flurry of assurances, and a feeling of adequacy 

Not lightly assumed. Indeed, it was for this reason 

That the system was decided on. After two months, 
News reached us of another lake three miles to the north, 
Similarly shaped, but without the flowers. 

This information, of course, was reported at second hand, 
But subsequently confirmed, forcing us 

To recalculate our position. 

We began by talking in normal tones, 

Working out the consequences of this new idea, 

Merely observing the lists and formulae 

That had recently begun to accumulate. 


II 


It is the intervention of the autobiographical 

That must be carefully managed, the unpredictable 

That occurs between this quiet winter street, 

And the lights from its houses, and the sense 

That something here is right, or wrong, or missing, 

Or just as it should be. It was hard to detect 

From one side, I agree. We felt it, too, 

But not as strongly, as if the ground had moved. 
“I saw Lucia yesterday. She offered me tea. 

We sat together at a scaled-down table, 

Two identical white demi-tasse cups, 
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Two identical spoons askew on their saucers, 
Part of some eternal prayer.” 
It would never have occurred to me 
To put it in quite that way. Outside the café, 
Let us suppose, the streets were wet from the rain, 
Cars motionless on the pavement, waiting for the light. 
Even this is the refrain of the subjective, 
The barest suggestion of a new strategy 
That will demand the most attentive alterations. 
Perhaps it is the start of something, a new kind 
Of affection, a new appropriation 
In which things are not seized as a whole, but built up 
Piece by piece, something to be read on buses 
Or in courtyards filled with poinsettias. 
“Tt wasn’t quite as I said it was 
At my last meeting with Lucia. I got up to leave; 
She remained seated. I stood for a long time, 
Perhaps four minutes. Finally, she herself stood up, 
Walked me to the door, and I left.” 


Ill 


The houses to the north of here sit on farms 

Of medium size, are made from a particularly 

Hard wood, reinforced by stone at the corners 

And window frames, from which one can see 
Various kinds of mountains. We do not go there. 
Instead we posit this: that on certain winter nights, 
When the narrow pools freeze in the ditches, 

Radio signals arrive, clear, detailed, 

Falling in the basins and the valleys 

Where the girls lie listening. The music plays softly, 
Redistributing the emphasis throughout the scene. 
This is the experience of the utterly possible, 

A knowledge that is not located anyplace in particular 
But is merely a consequence of the system. 

The details are interchangeable, serving only as constraints 
To render the message intelligible: improvements, 
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Courtesy, a straw hat with a green ribbon— 

All will do. The difficulty encourages attention, 

Requiring us to notice that the shift into the major key 
Has provided the piece with still more longing. 

We can name these things: the house, the farms, 

The valleys, the stones, the sudden cold, 

The calm voices describing very different kinds of weather, 
Adrift in the frequencies, lost in the broadcast. 


IV 


That was something to read: not a theoretical model, 

But only a description. Some things provide you with a way 
in. 

This you circle around. It can be brought out, perhaps, 

Some hot summer day, when the children 

Are sprinkling the walks with watering cans 

To settle the dust, and someone who, long ago, 

Took you to the park on Sunday mornings 

To name the trees and flowers, has finally gone. 

It unrolls. Further on, there appears a scene with movement 

And meticulous inventories of the light rains 

That came in at dusk from across the peninsula. 

There is no crowding. The stories seem obvious, 

But grow elusive with additional readings, 

Particularly those involving numbers and decisions, 

Calculations based on a body of information 

That is imperceptibly shifting. Gradually 

It becomes clear that someone has taken care 

To render the design ambiguous 

At even its most insignificant points. 

There, for example, a woman reaches out for something, 

Turning around lightly, like all the members of her family. 

The plot conceals discreet allusions to those events 

That cast suspicion on everything that we believed 

Was assured and clear, and to those other times, 

When, dressed for a ball, we left the heated rooms 
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And walked outside on bright, cold nights 
That were lit by the moon and the other stars. 


Vv 


Why this obsession with repetition? 
The distinction between the original 
And the counterfeit depends on the coincidences 
That appear when the various accounts 
Are superimposed. Let us be correct about the facts: 
“Tuesday, September 11; afternoon. 
On our way downtown this morning, 
We were delayed for a considerable time 
In the traffic congestion just north 
Of Madison Square.” Or: “Friday, October 2; 
Morning. During a telephone call around noon, 
Other voices appeared intermittently on the line. 
My brother in Virginia calling my mother in Illinois. 
The words ‘pallbearer’ and ‘sudden’ come through. 
Someone has died, and they have not been able to reach me.”’ 
We do not imply any historical rigor. 
The events in either version 
May be replaced for the sake of elucidation, 
Or as a means of resisting the sentimental, 
Latent in even the idlest configurations 
Of trees, water, later September mornings, 
The persistent narratives that develop 
Out of the most heterogeneous events, 
Connecting the faint light on the hillside 
With something happening in the houses far below 
Whose blue roofs became visible when the weather 
improved. 
What will we do without them, these explanations 
That conspired to promise the imminent arrival 
Of a metaphysical event that has not in fact occurred? 
With them, nothing could be ignored, since everything 
Was a potential source of revelation: 
Those first spring evenings on the Green, 
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The girl with her hands in her pockets, 

The terrible inconsistencies of our own philosophies. 
I am not unfearful. We are still unprepared, 
Incapable of conducting the crucial interrogations 
Of light and sound, the distinct modulations 

Of these summer nights. There are no spiritual stories. 
Everything that it is possible to say 

Can be perfectly said. What will it resemble, 

This isolation, this absence of signs, 

This old oscillation of desire? 
“T have just experienced a perfect afternoon. 

There was smoke in the air from fireplaces 

Up and down the street and the sudden sense 

Of a profitable contraction whose consequences 
Have yet to be developed. The leaves have been falling 
For almost ten days. We sat in the kitchen 

Listening to someone read a story 

About logic and intricacy, aware 

That this was a new kind of information, 

Distinct from this fresh November dampness, 

And yet itself abroad in the cold air. 

There were men working in the yard. At dusk, 

The lights came on one by one, and they moved off 
Just out of earshot. Is there a list of moments 

That serve to weaken the memory? We discussed 
The schedule of trains leaving on weekdays, 

The packages still to be opened. In your last letter, 
You reminded me of the first audience. 

As they sat to watch the moving people, 

They noticed the leaves blowing in the background 
And began to cry out excitedly.” 
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THE GRANDMOTHERS 


A hundred sixty years of lucid memory sit 
under a plump umbrella on the patio— 
two widows nursing whiskey sours argue politics: 


my grandmothers. When they turned 80 we began 
to mark their changes as we might a child’s 
in terms of sight, mobility and appetite, 


teeth and toilet habits, clarity of speech 
a thousand calibers of round flight 
by which my children make their distance now from me. 


Sometimes I think of them as parts of me... 
I think their ageless quarrels come to roost 
like odd birds with an awkward plumage in my blood. 


The one says tend your own twigs, peep & preen. 


The other wings beyond the kindly orbit here 
and sings, and sings, and sings. 
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THE WIDOW 


Her life was spent in deference to his comfort. 
The rocking chair was his, the window seat, 
the firm side of the mattress. 


Hers were the midnights with sickly children, 
pickups after guests left, the single 
misery of childbirth. She had duties: 


to feed him and to follow and to forgive his few 
excesses. Sometimes he drank, he puffed cigars, 
he belched, he brought the money in 


and brought Belleek and Waterford for birthdays, 
rings and rare scents for Christmas; twice he sent 
a card with flowers: ‘‘All my love, always.” 


At night she spread herself like linen out 
for him to take his feastly pleasures in 
and liked it well enough, or said she did, day in 


day out. For thirty years they agreed on this 
till one night after dinner dancing, 
he died a gassy death at fifty—turned 


a quiet purple in his chair, quit breathing. 


She grieved him with a real grief for she missed him 
sorely. After six months of that, she felt relieved. 
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A DOG WITH CHARACTER 


Our old dog, long into his dotage, yawns— 
a half blind version of a breed that bred 
among the Celts and kept their women clean 
by barking off the covetous among their kind 
when the husbands were off a-pillageing, 
making poems and chaos in the next county. 


Later, when the Celts themselves had settled in 
and took to one god and wearing collars 

their dogs grew tame and even tempered tending 
sheep and living to a good age; slept for hours 
the way our own dog, sprawled on the linoleum, 
listens to the breeze sing underneath 


the door we never weatherstripped and hears 

in some corpuscle of his ancient blood 

the rage of wind matting his wet fur back 
sending a lather up from the seawrack 

to float among the sea birds, hears them screech 
above a band half blind with drink—wild men 


who, having brought their plunder to the land’s end 
ready their flimsy boats along the beach. 

It was, of course, the blood we paid for. Spent 
good money in bad times for a pedigree— 

a hundred dollars, fifteen years ago 

for what my wife claimed was a dog with character. 


> 


Nor will she let me, much as I’m inclined 
(watching the pearlescent cataract 

bloom in his good eye) when he’s wholly blind, 
coax him towards a stand of trees out back 

and because we’ve both grown over-civilized, 
do him in with utmost dignity. 
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SOMETIMES A WOMAN WANTS A LOVE 
WITHOUT LANDSCAPES 


Leave the abandoned cabins 
unrevisited: I’m sick of archetypal 
romance! You’re always 
parachuting down from a distance, a magician 
amazed by his last 
best trick. 
Cast adrift 
in a wide-screen sunset, you scuttle off 
to write down your dilemma on winter 
bark, a delicate paper. You lay it all out 
like a sandbar. 
Oh, we would be children in the foyer, 
safe on the checkered surface 
of a perfect world. We would be wild as hares, 
eyes rolling under a ringed 
moon. 
Listen, the new moon is just another mouth 
getting loud. 
Come simply, without 
your valentines, your heart-shaped 
postcards from the Poconos. 


For God’s sake hold your tongue 
and let me love! 
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TRUMANSBURG CREEK 


When first thaw finally comes to us 

Here on Trumansburg Creek 

The creekbrush, shet of ice and boulders of snow, 
But crippled by the long weight, 

Tries to straighten up— 

Every limb, twig, twiglet 

(Except the dead) 

Limbered by the miraculous, usual shining: 


So that the brush looks like—to one nearly broken 
And human—something nearly 

Broken and human: reaching 

Toward the heights it can’t reach 

Except by budding, 

Flowering. 


Iam not a brook tending my glenlet, knurling 
Winter’s rootgnarls with ice, falling over 

And over again through falls, speckling bankmoss 
With glisters of wet, conveying autumn’s 
Leavings into pools: 


When we go down the chute we go all the way down. 
Unlike brookwater, I know 

When I meander by a frog on the bank 

That that’s a frog I'll not get by again, 

Not for as long as brooks go round. 
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When the deer look alertly into the silvering of us, 
Or peer as if they knew what the pines held up 
The glen, we know we'll never silver 

That watering place again: Goodbye 

Frog, deer, pinebluff— 


I will not be the frost your peeping enfolds to, frog; 

I will not return as dew, deer, you 

Wander in the duskflumes of: 

I will not be the gullywasher cutting your perch away, pine. 
These words are the current I can’t take my leave of and will. 
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APPROACHING DINNER 


Night now 
my wife below in the kitchen fixing lentils 
and porkchops, 
Particulars 
not to be abjured 
As we hurtle toward dinner under the moving stasis of stars, 
Toward dinner and what comes next next and next. 
What 
Will I have for the big dinner, the one we are all invited to? 
Will there be cocktails, wine 
are there place-cards 
Gathering eternal dust while each of us mumbles, fumbling 
for an excuse 
Not to attend? 


I hear the pots clank with tendance, homely chopping of 
onions, 
The cleaver scraping mincings into a skillet: sizzle; braising. 


If we were more finely tuned to universal plaints, 

We would know the screams of lobsters steaming in chablis, 

Aromatic with suffering in our pots. 

Today was 

splendiferous 

With shouting: it seemed as though the wind, harrowing 
woods and fields, 

Hallowed the hyla crucifiers, peepfrogs, into ecstacy. My 
wife called me 

To the side porch to listen: and the killdeers didn’t deer but 
wept 

Lyrics of fear and mating in the wild 

Air over the plowing. I heard our resident cock pheasant 

In the orchard by the creek trying to call a hen: when Fran 
and I 

Walked over there we couldn’t find him. 

My wife found 

something 
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Though: she jumped back and shouted, “Oh, snakes!” 
At 

first 

It looked like two; but, when our eyes adjusted 

The winter-matting of weeds showed more, including a large 
one 

Underneath: all coiled, tangled together. I said it was like 
Eden 

And Fran said “Yes, but these apples are mushy.” 


I went back later, alone: the snakes, except for the large one, 
were gone. 

They were gartersnakes, the harmless fare of hawks, skunks, 
CSS, 

I wondered, on my way back to the house, if rats eat snakes. 

Then I thought—or rather walking in the evening flume of 
weeds, wind, 

Dusk thought it for me— 


So many particulars acknowledging this day, 
Ourselves among them 
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RALEIGH AND MARLOWE WERE RIGHT 


We cannot go to the country that will bring us peace, 
The violets that grow on furry stems 
Tell us 


Speaking their small flowering minds, blue in grasses 
Where Aphid and Cutworm roam; 
And wild plum 


Ravaged by curculio, summer fuchsia wealed with mites, 
September’s apples pocked 
By larval browse 


Of coddling-moth and maggot; aphid seized by Lady Bug, 
Cutworm by Robin, the moth risen 
Fluttering 


In the swallow’s eye and many others—others all 
Agree, we cannot go to the country that 
Will bring us peace. 


There are no idyls in what I simply see. It is March: 
Carpenter ants bloom in heartwood; 
Penniless 


Redwings nest in the cattails: yesterday at dusk 
A cock pheasant yelped, promising 
Amber studs 


And fragrant posies to every hen up the creek, 
Nature, just a place, is our just 
Place: 


From whence we go as to the country 
That will bring us 
Peace: 
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CARPE DIEM 


The effort to be one thing and then another 
Gets to one after a time, 


And the young woman’s peroration 
In Freshman Composition, 


“T won't sit on my hands and let the world 
Slip through my fingers,” 


Ceases to be something merely suitable 
To repeat: it becomes 


A mix of feeling eloquent beyond the decorum 
Of metaphor, and one 


Is abashed in spirit to have forgotten 
The inexhaustible luxury 


Of language: and in the poverty of this wealth 
One knows one ought to be 


I, and thinks of the underground, where 
Error passeth away, 


Where the night and the day are one, 
Are one, are one. 
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HUNGER AMONG CRABS 


I have been translated into three languages, 
And still I do not make sense 

—or so says my daughter, dragging 

Her blanket from my arms, her wingless 
Shoulders sobbing because I have shouted No! 
O.K. I do not make sense, so on a whim 

Let’s get in the car and drive across the Bay, 
Past the throw of lights they call The City, 
Beyond the black industry of sax and smooth guitar. 
The sea is there. The gulls 

Ride princely, between three-cornered waves. 
A man hunches to his cigarette 

In the cold, a fishing pole at his feet. 

If we were to call him, 

He might be an uncle, Japanese or Mexican, 
Loose in the same jacket of 4 beers. 

But it’s this way, daughter, toward the beached 
Seaweed and its last knot. It’s the way 

To rocks and an arena of crabs, widening. 

I’m hungry; you’re hungry—and it doesn’t make sense. 
They march willingly from the sea 

To become food, ugly 

Against the sand, beautiful to the mouth 

That is always open but just now laughing. 
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FAILING IN THE PRESENCE OF ANTS 


We live to some purpose, daughter. 
Across the park, among 

The trees that give the eye 
Something to do, let’s spread 

A blanket on the ground 

And examine the ants, loose 
Thread to an old coat. 

They’re more human than we are. 
They live for the female, 

Raise their hurt, and fall earthward 
For their small cause. And 

Us? We live for our bellies, 

The big O of our mouths. 

Give me, give me, they say, 

And many people, whole countries, 
May go under because we desire TV 
And chilled drinks, clothes 

That hang well on our bodies— 
Desire sofas and angled lamps, 
Hair the sea may envy 

On a slow day. 

It is small to sweep 

Ants into a frenzy, blow 
Chemicals into their eyes— 

Those austere marchers who will lift 
Their heads to rumor—seed, 

Wafer of leaf, dropped apple— 
And start off, over this 

And that, between sloppy feet 

And staggered chairs, for no other 
Purpose than that it might be good. 
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SITTING 
For Carole Peel 


I assume the pose, 

ring finger to temple, 

the thoughtful subject, 
eyes on a mythic distance. 


Knife-keen pencil, square of blank light, 
you begin, stooping, squinting, rearranging 
my arms and yours, explaining 

“It’s so physical—so—so—””’ 


No word comes: you laugh, shake your head, 

bend to the space that wants to be filled, while 

Mozart swarms around us, a hive of light. 
‘““Music helps—” 


Beyond your window 

sun clasps the green lines 

of a redwood—“‘so physical’’— 
I want to reach and touch 


but the pose becomes me, holds me, 
my body aches and stiffens, now 

I’m passing out of myself, 

now I’m spreading under your fingers, 


my eyes darkening on the rough 

sheet, your quick strokes 

making me more severe until I look up 
wondering how you’ll finish me 
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and see you’re laughing, happy at how your pencil 
cuts my mouth, just here 

into a neat corner. . . 

Flat on the page, I stare, I stare. 


Your ruffly white blouse, navy jeans, 
black sneakers, yellow hair 

strain through my sketchy 

adjectives and nouns. 
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EATING YOUR WORDS 


O I could eat those words, 

you said. You flushed. You said 
you were ashamed, never mind, you 
didn’t mean it, didn’t mean you 


loved me, wanted to 
touch me somewhere. 
O no, I said. Let me 
eat them instead. 


I knew just how they’d 
taste, how they’d 

feel on my tongue, in my 
dry throat, each of your 


words small and round and complete, 
a grape, a plum, a nectarine 

tense with its own sweetness, 

half drowned in the liquid 


of its own desire, each word -~ 
wrapped around a seed of meaning 
marvelous as a meteorite 

from light years away. 


I'd swallow the meat of your words, 

I'd collect the beautiful seeds 

and make them into buttons and earrings 
and glittering stones for my fingers. 


The delicious juices would 
glisten on my tongue, 
they’d be cold in my throat, 
they’d become part of me 


entering every thirsty 

cell of my body, 

so that even my lips and nipples 
would grow rosy from your words. 
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BLOOD PRESSURE 


The white-sleeved woman wraps a rubber 
sleeve around your arm, steps back, listens, 
whistles. 


How it pounds in you, how it 
urges through you, how it asserts 
its power like a tide of electrons 


flashing through your veins, shocking your fingertips, 
exhausting the iron gates of your heart. 
Alive, alive, always alive, it hisses, 


crackling like the lightning snake that splits 
the sky at evening, alive, a black rain 
lashing the hollows of your body, 


alive, alive. 
You sit quietly on the cold table, 
the good boy grown up into 


the good man. You say 
you want nothing, you'll diet, you 
won't complain. Anyway, you say, 


you dream of January weather, 
hushed and white, the cries of light 
silenced by a shield of ice. 


Behind your eyes, something 
like a serpent moves, an acid tongue 
flicking at your cheekbones, something 


voracious, whipping your whole body 
hard: you’re sad, you flush a 
dangerous pink, you tell her 


you can’t understand the fierce rain 
inside you, you’ve always hated that awful 
crackling in your veins. 
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MARIANNE MOORE’S POEMS 


Marianne Moore: The Poet’s Advance, by Laurence Stapleton. Prince- 
ton University Press. $15.00. 
The Complete Poems of Marianne Moore. Macmillan/Viking. $16.95. 


Laurence Stapleton’s book is an example of what Marianne Moore 
would have called sound propaedeutic, and conductive of appreciation 
along three separate paths. It joins a study of Moore’s development 
with a record of her whole activity as a writer, through six decades in 
poetry and prose, and at the helm of an extensive and interested 
correspondence. It claims much, and not solely in terms of “‘matur- 
ity,’’ for the latter part of Moore’s career: no other critic has and 
probably none will again attempt this so valiantly, and the effort is a 
happy one; fortunate for the author, and a pleasure for us to see. 
Finally, Professor Stapleton throughout has appropriated something 
of both the savor and strength of her subject’s prose. She praises, at 
one point, its “kinetic aptitude,” and says precisely of Moore’s preci- 
sion: ‘‘she is sensitive to the slightest implication of words and even 
to the heft of syllables.”” With the aid of documents now available at 
the Rosenbach Foundation, Professor Stapleton has also been able to 
quote variously from letters, journals, and drafts; what all this matter 
suggests is how far Moore’s revisions have prodded us to forget, or 
to foreshorten in memory, the much fuller early versions in which 
many of her poems first made their effect; so that the study encour- 
ages and quietly exemplifies the attitude proper to a loyalist, which 
in this instance will end by demanding something better than a cor- 
rected reprint of the 1967 Complete Poems with five very slight addi- 
tions. What we want is a real Collected Poems, with everything Moore 
saw fit to publish, as far back as Poems and Observations. She was 
always a good self-critic, but specially and rather erratically austere 
in the result of her longer backward looks. Any poem that she once 
called finished is good enough for us. 

A fault of Professor Stapleton’s book, which it shares with every 
good criticism of Moore I have ever read, is the assumption of a 
generalized familiarity with the poetry, an atmosphere-of-Moore- 
ishness, which allows the quotations to be copious and admiring and 
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yet seldom anchored in a parent poem. And perhaps we know the 
poetry well enough; but do we know the poems? Many readers will 
want to reply: “Oh certainly, I know what they’re like; whimsical, 
helter-skelter; odds and ends, all in sharp focus; alive with incidental 
humor—every word an incident.”’ Because I was tired of giving this 
answer myself, I made a list of poems. The following groups are 
neither exhaustive nor mutually exclusive; but they do make room 
for a different sort of answer. 


Riddles, anecdotes, squibs: ““To Statecraft Embalmed,” “To Military 
Progress,” ““To a Steam Roller,” “Silence”; with innumerable 
unrhymed epigrams, and divagations of a too-charitable satirist. 

Prayers; calls to fortitude: “What Are Years?’’, “In Distrust of 
Merits,” “By Disposition of Angels,” and the bulk of the later 
poems (epitomised by “Blessed Is the Man,” with its echoes of 
Eisenhower and Omar Khayyam). 

Trials of Ingenuity: ““The Plumet Basilisk,” “The Fish,” “Peter,” 
“England,” “When I Buy Pictures,” “The Labors of Her- 
cules,” “Snakes, Mongooses, Snake-Charmers, and the Like,” 
“An Octopus,” “Sojourn in the Whale,” “The Student,” 
‘‘Spenser’s Ireland,’’ ‘‘Four Quartz Crystal Clocks,” 
“Elephants,” “His Shield.” 

Far-fetchers: ““The Steeple-Jack,” ‘The Hero,” “The Jerboa,” ““The 
Frigate Pelican,”’ “In the Days of Prismatic Color,” “A Grave,” 
“New York,” “Marriage,” “Virginia Britannia,” “The Pango- 
lin”; and, blameless outcast from the 1951 Collected Poems, 
“Melanchthon.”’ 


The most searching of her inventions belong to the last two groups. 
Wit, as ingenium, or the reasoning intelligence—as finder of hidden 
analogies, or master of the sociable challenge and repartee—here 
delights in testing its object for all uncharted incongruities, and a 
map showing every turn would be no help. Who, coming to the end 
of “Four Quartz Crystal Clocks,” will say where we forget the 
smart touch of the colloquist, and find that we have learned some- 
thing about science and the morality of play? 


The lemur-student can see 
that an aye-aye is not 


an angwan-tibo, potto, or loris. The sea- 
side burden should not embarrass 


eh 
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the bell-boy with the buoy-ball 
endeavoring to pass 
hotel patronesses; nor could a 
practiced ear confuse the glass 
eyes for taxidermists 


with eye-glasses from the optometrist. And as 
MEridian-7 one-two 
one-two gives, each fifteenth second 
in the same voice, the new 
data—‘‘The time will be” so and so— 
you realise that “when you 
hear the signal,” you’ll be 


hearing Jupiter or jour pater, the day god— 
the salvaged son of Father Time— 

telling the cannibal Chronos 
(eater of his proxime 

newborn progeny) that punctuality 
is not a crime. 


After such beautiful display one may still prefer the extravagant 
persuasion of the far-fetchers; and to justify the preference there is a 
decisive aphorism in ““Armor’s Undermining Modesty”: ““What is 
more precise than precision? Illusion.”’ That poem more than any 
other was Moore’s apology for her work, and to her its credo had an 
obvious application. 

She was most satisfied, and hoped we would be, with poems that 
argued the necessity of some single illusion—poems in which, after 
enough scruples to disarm the skeptic, she could welcome the be- 
lieving mind for its strengths, especially strength of sight. Any illu- 
sion that assisted life to its ends was perhaps another name for 
single-mindedness. In ‘“The Steeple-Jack”’ this quality is what favors 
the not-native observer of a native place: the citizen for whom the 
author cares most is the one who may set “part of a novel” in the 
town she describes. Since Moore dropped the full title, “Part of a 
Novel, Part of a Poem, Part of a Play”—which covered two further 
poems in sequence, ‘“‘The Student’? and ‘‘The Hero”—‘‘The 
Steeple-Jack” may now seem a more complacent piece of naturalism 
than it really is. But her decision was correct for other reasons. The 
three did not answer each other deeply enough, and “The Hero” had 
more in common with “The Jerboa” than with its companions. Like 
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“The Jerboa,” it bears witness to a personal ideal of ascetic heroism, 
some of whose elements Moore named in an essay on “Humility, 
Concentration, and Gusto.”’ As the ‘Too Much”’ section of ‘The 
Jerboa” concludes with the desert and its real animals, unenvyingly 
remote from civilization and its toy ones—“one would not be he / 
who has nothing but plenty’”—so “The Hero” moves from the 
tourist laden with his collected wits to the different figure, rich with- 
out plenty, who can follow a personal liking: “‘He’s not out / seeing a 
sight but the rock / crystal thing to see—the startling El Greco / 
brimming with inner light—_/ that covets nothing that it has let go.” 
These poems make as right a pair as ““The Frigate Pelican” and ‘“The 
Pangolin,” in which an animal at once upsets and submits to be 
measured by the human scale of custom and value; or ““New York” 
and “Virginia Britannica,” one poem each for the North and South, 
in which the dream of paradise is close-woven with the dream of 
plunder. But the foregoing are all well-known or at least much- 
recognized poems, and this late in the history of Moore’s reputation I 
would rather concentrate on three that seem to me too little read: “A 
Grave,” “Marriage,” and “In the Days of Prismatic Color.” 

“A Grave” is propositional in structure, categorical in mgod, 
shorn of even such heterodox exuberances as Moore sometimes 
allows to flourish within the parallel rows of a catalogue. It is a poem 
about death, as dry as life can make it. 


Man looking into the sea, 
taking the view from those who have as much right to it as 
you have to it yourself, 
it is human nature to stand in the middle of a thing, 
but you cannot stand in the middle of this; 
the sea has nothing to give but a well excavated grave. 
The firs stand in a procession, each with an emerald turkey- 
foot at the top, 
reserved as their contours, saying nothing; 
repression, however, is not the most obvious characteristic of 
the sea; 
the sea is a collector, quick to return a rapacious look. 
There are others besides you who have worn that look— 
whose expression is no longer a protest; the fish no longer 
investigate them 
for their bones have not lasted: 
men lower nets, unconscious of the fact that they are 
desecrating a grave, 
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and row quickly away—the blades of the oars 
moving together like the feet of water-spiders as if there were 
no such thing as death. 
The wrinkles progress among themselves in a phalanx— 
beautiful under networks of foam, 
and fade breathlessly while the sea rustles in and out of the 
seaweed: 
the birds swim through the air at top speed, emitting cat-calls 
as heretofore— 
the tortoise-shell scourges about the feet of the cliffs, in motion 
beneath them; 
and the ocean, under the pulsation of lighthouses and noise of 
bell-buoys, 
advances as usual, looking as if it were not that ocean in which 
dropped things are bound to sink— 
in which if they turn or twist, it is neither with volition nor 


consciousness. 


One sees the poem just as one hears it—a respectful monochrome, 
unflattering to man, of something larger than man: but how does it 
get this consistency of effect? One notes first the use of words at 
several removes from any lively particular, words like “uncons- 
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cious,” “‘volition, characteristic, contours,’ “repression, 
along with the careless drab music of the vernacular, “at top speed,” 
*” “the fact that, > “‘as usual.” 
T. S. Eliot would have had in mind words and phrases like these, 
when he praised Moore for having heard, in “the curious jargon 
produced in America by universal university education,” one of the 
possible languages of men in a state of vivid sensation. And yet there 
seems, at a glance, hardly one vivid feature in this poem; it seems 
almost wrong to call it a poem. Only on the return visit that it 
somehow compels, and a step or so back from its subject, do certain 
details emerge from the flat continuous statement; and then it takes 
on quite suddenly the answering bluntness and unanswerable sever- 
ity of a Aeschylean chorus: nothing could be more direct, more like 
words meant to surprise and unenchant, than “‘it is human to stand in 
the middle of a thing, / but you cannot stand in the middle of this”; 
and, “the sea is a collector, quick to return a rapacious look. There 
are others besides you who have worn that look”; down to the 
theorem-like and almost affectless “dropped things are bound to 


sink.” It would be hard to imagine any poem that sustained a more 


“no such thing,” ‘‘as much right to it, 
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uncanny gravity. Under its law we naturally reserve for ourselves 
the few stage-properties of the sea, to make an interval of elation and 
release before the end: the sound of the bell-buoys and sight of the 
lighthouse, the “‘phalanx’’ of wrinkles beneath the foam, and birds 
swimming in the air, “emitting cat-calls as heretofore,” with the 
ghostly tortoise-shell (no tortoise) moving among the cliffs below. 
Yet, much as these things may please us, the poem absorbs them 
without pleasure; and the detail we remember most irresistibly, a 
metaphor powerful enough to survive paraphrase, is also the most 
disquieting of all: the men, ignorant of death and of the figure they 
cut beside it, rowing quickly away from the thing they do not know 
is a grave, their oars “moving together like the feet of water-spiders 
as if there were no such thing as death.” It is a long line without 
pause in which surely no reader has ever skipped one word. The 
entire poem must have been a favorite of Elizabeth Bishop’s: some of 
it is still going in the background of “‘At the Fishhouses’’; a smaller 
borrowing, but as gifted with appreciation and command as 
Bishop’s use of a familiar Moore-genre in “The Man-Moth.” 

By an impartial observer, “Marriage’’ might be described as a duel 
of quotations. But we are none of us impartial; so let it be a male 
critic who says, In this poem man holds the chains and one woman, 
the words; yet she is cunning as a whisper and makes it seem, almost 
to the end, a remarkably equal match. The contestants are Adam and 
Eve, or the virtues of Adam and Eve. And Moore’s Adam is the 
same as Milton’s, though she does not tell us so; he whose first 
recorded words, to the first of women, are “Sole partner and sole 
part of all these joys,” dull, sententious, and good, the temple of a 
selfless mastery. Who else could be let down so gently but so finally 
by Moore’s reference to “‘the ease of the philosopher / unfathered by 
a woman’’? Many unkindnesses as well as (one feels) many liberties 
and general vexings, were required to move her to this. But steel 
against satire, Adam—the old and ever-renewed, in marriage—will 
be heard out; while Eve calmly wonders at ‘‘the spiked hand / that 
has an affection for one / and proves it to the bone, / impatient to 
assure you / that impatience is a mark of independence, / not of 
bondage.” For, marrying, she has joined that locus “ ‘of circular 
traditions and impostures, / committing many spoils,’ / requiring all 
one’s criminal ingenuity / to avoid’—and, crushed by his single 
stroke of wit, his “Why not be alone together,” she now dwells in 
those circles, a listener. The poet comes confusingly near a gesture of 
sentimental homage, when she speaks of 
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This institution, 

perhaps one should say enterprise 

out of respect for which 

one says one need not change one’s mind 
about a thing one has believed in, 


but she recoils by the end, and transposes even this tentative melody 
into a more dubious key, with a minefield of sharps and flats: 


What can one do for them— 
these savages 

condemned to disaffect 

all those who are not visionaries 
alert to the silly task 

of making people noble? 


But this is not quite the end; we see the wife a last time, still 
listening to her husband, whose eloquence now has something of 
“the statesmanship / of an archaic Daniel Webster,” proclaiming 
“Liberty and Union / now and forever’; yet another man, husband, 
orator, in a poem that has featured everyone from Adam to Edmund 
Burke. There is more bitterness than affection in this wind-up; it is 
an unexpected tone, for which we are glad: suitable, after all, to a 
poet whose refusal to be assured about her impatience was the mak- 
ing of her. Besides, in the masterly orchestration of the thing, a great 
many other voices have been heard—Bacon,. Shakespeare, Pound, 
Richard Baxter, Charles Reade, and at last a voice close to Moore’s 
own, which turns out to be La Fontaine: ‘‘Everything to do with 
love is mystery; / it is more than a day’s work / to investigate this 
science.”’ There is in this more wonder than bitterness; and the quo- 
tations generally help Moore to keep her balance. “Psychology 
which explains everything / explains nothing, / and we are still in 
doubt.”” For every Adam there must be an Eve, who listens and 
smiles, and does not show her smile. The hurtful acuteness of some 
passages comes, notwithstanding the disclaimer, from the habitual 
care of a good and disturbing psychologist; and any writer who can 
describe Satan’s investment in the serpent as “that invaluable acci- 
dent / exonerating Adam,” is none the worse for having a parti pris. 

To square the account, she included in her Selected Poems, and 
reprinted ever after, a poem about Adam before Eve, ‘“‘when there 
was no smoke and color was/ fine, not with the refinement of early 
civilization art, but because / of its originality.”” The poem, “In the 
Days of Prismatic Color,” is alert to the snares of its myth; it knows 
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that this sort of aboriginal earliness can never exist as its own con- 
temporary; it is not born but comes to be original, when later eyes 
have seen it so. History alone, with memory, can make those days, 
and Moore writes out the history that her poem seems to deny, by 
adopting an idiom she has employed at other times—refined, self- 
conscious, derivative, and fine—and pressing it beyond any known 
reach of the abstract. We arrive at originality by this curious route; so 
that she can say, of Adam’s solitude and perfect vision, ‘‘obliqueness 
was a variation / of the perpendicular, plain to see and / to account 
for: it is no / longer that; nor did the blue-red-yellow band / of 
incandescence that was color keep its stripe.”’ That is science not 
poetry, we may say, too stupid to read our myths deviously; but the 
image stops us short: it is the first poetic rainbow in half a century 
that one can admire without embarrassment. This poem is no friend 
of complexity, which it admits may not be “‘a crime, but carry / it to 
the point of murkiness / and nothing is plain’; nor of sophistication, 
which it suspects of being “Principally throat,” and ‘‘at the antipodes 
from the init / ial great truths.”’ Yet it is wonderfully aware through- 
out that our originals though great can never be simple, except in 
their power to survive. We reduce them only from our need for 
something uncompounded to serve as the givens of thought and 
reliables of metaphor. But when they first appeared, before they 
could be remembered, there was always the stumbling, the oblique- 
ness of the rude assault: 


“Part of it was crawling, part of it 

was about to crawl, the rest 

was torpid in its lair.” In the short-legged, fit- 
ful advance, the gurgling and all the minutiae—we have the 

classic 

multitude of feet. To what purpose! Truth is no Apollo 

Belvedere, no formal thing. The wave may go over it if it likes. 
Know that it will be there when it says, 

“I shall be there when the wave has gone by.” 


In those lines originality becomes one with the self-confidence of 
genius anywhere. Seeing the naturalness of the transition, from “the 
gurgling and all the minutiae” to “the classic / multitude of feet,” we 
are educated in how originals make their way, and incidentally 
shown a distinction Moore keeps in view all the time, between the 
precisionist’s dreaming with one eye open and the formalist’s inter- 
rogation with both eyes closed. 
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So far I have said nothing about Moore’s verse forms—and after 
all, too much has been said by others. To most readers they probably 
still convey, for a little while, the sense of an absorbing peculiarity, 
like a friend’s matinal fondness for mango juice. But one soon ac- 
cepts them like any other convention, and once accepted they join 
the form of life with which the author has linked them permanently 
in our minds. Beyond that, what does anyone care about their ap- 
propriateness? They are uniquely suited, or unsuited, to the person 
who chose them, just as all poetry is; one can learn nothing more 
essential about Moore from her syllabic lay-outs than one can about 
Collins from the English-cucumber-shape of an irregular ode: the 
important thing about both is that they are products of a given age 
and climate, streaked by the weather that followed, but undesirable 
or obsolete only in the dimmest of short runs. Moore herself, in 
“The Past Is The Present,” says this best: “Ecstasy affords / the 
occasion and expediency determines the form.’ Yet an audience for 
whom modernism was never new may pass by her innovations un- 
noticing and therefore unalarmed; what they will want to have ex- 
plained is her didactic freedom with aphorisms; for it is this that 
makes her remote not only from modernist practice but from all that 
has succeeded it. The causes of her uniqueness are rooted in what can 
sometimes feel like the land poetry forgot. I mean the Eighteenth 
Century—one of Moore’s cherished haunts, and not her idea of the 
second fall of man, as it was to Pound and Eliot—when critics rashly 
spoke of ‘casting one’s eye over mankind.” Poems could then be 
praised for their sentiment. By this was generally meant the perfect 
utterance of a common feeling which no one could know was com- 
mon until the poet made it so. Apart from poetry governed by the 
most relentless logical structure, sentiments might easily serve the 
purpose of classical sententiae: they were simply the best means by 
which the performer-with-words could recommend himself to the 
trust of his listeners. Moore’s poems abound in wise feelings, which 
she often appears to set in place with an air of having left room for 
something of that sort, in case it should ask for admission. The 
reader who wonders at her daring must remember that among the 
writers she most admired were Pope, Johnson, Blake—and Shaw, a 
latecomer not at all strange to this company. She would have agreed 
with everyone who pointed out that a poem cannot be all poetry: 
only, she would have added, we ought in that case to change our 
definition of poetry. She did it more by example than precept, with 
“the physiognomy of conduct must not reveal the skeleton,” and 
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“Denunciations do not affect / the culprit; nor blows, but it / is 
torture to him not to be spoken to”; with “why dissect destiny with 
instruments / more highly specialized than components of destiny 
itself?” and “He can talk but insolently says nothing. What of it? / 
When one is frank, one’s very presence is a compliment” and “The 
passion for setting people right is in itself an afflictive disease. / 
Distaste which takes no credit to itself is best.”’ 

Statements like these may look planted. But how different are they 
from those others, obviously at home in one place, which have a 
hardy existence on almost any soil? One does not need to know the 
title of the poem, “People’s Surroundings,” or the topic for discus- 
sion, the flats of Utah and Texas, to appreciate Moore’s qualified 
love of “those cool sirs with the explicit sensory apparatus of com- 
mon sense, / who know the exact distance between two points as the 
crow flies.”’ In “‘Elephants,”’ the relevant context can seem almost a 
pettiness to recall, after she speaks of one creature in particular as 
“too wise / to mourn—a life prisoner but reconciled.” Again, how 
different are these in turn from the many celebrated passages of 
“straight” description, in which animal traits, refigured as man- 
mores, are esteemed as tokens of character and then of virtue? 


Make hay; keep 
the shop; I have one sheep; were a less 
limber animal’s mottoes. This one 
finds sticks for the swan’s-down-dress 
of his child to rest upon and would 
not know Gretel from Hansel. 
As impassioned Handel— 


meant for a lawyer and a masculine German domestic 
career—clandestinely studied the harpsichord 
and never was known to have fallen in love, 
the unconfiding frigate-bird hides 
in the height and in the majestic 
display of his art. He glides 
a hundred feet or quivers about 
as charred paper behaves—full 
of feints; and an eagle 


of vigilance. 
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The final phrase, tucked into a new stanza, nicely conceals its satis- 
faction at having found a witty way of obliging man to serve as a 
middle man—nothing but a German domestic could translate the 
eagle into a language the pelican understands: this done, the poem is 
done with Germany, Handel, and harpsichords. The perception 
starts from and returns to its formative sayings. In the meantime it 
has made havoc of our pedagogic aids, which read, in a march of 
progress, “From Abstract to Concrete” of “From General to Par- 
ticular.” 

As a composer of words Moore’s greatest affinities are with Fran- 
cis Bacon, and the Baconian essay or prose-amble may be the least 
misleading analogy for one of her poems. To be curt, undeviating, 
end-stopped wherever a thought might enter, but at the same time 
vivid, striking, inventive in the highest degree conscionable, is the 
ideal of both writers. Like Bacon a despiser of ornament, Moore 
rejects with equal vehemence the aims of bringing conceit for a 
matter or matter for a conceit. She will frame no description that has 
any hint of the superlative, unless she can first set in the middle of it a 
skeptical gargoyle at least six syllables long: “Rare unscent- / ed, 
provident-/ ly hot, too sweet, inconsistent flower bed!”’ She refuses 
to claim the literary exemption from syllogisms, dependent clauses, 
subordinate conjunctions, and everything that smacks of the un- 
craftily sheltered: she will submit with the worst of us, and find her 
poetry there besides. Bacon’s untheatrical rigor would have found 
nothing wanting in her resolve to be literal, and for range of style he 
leaves her plenty. “Nature is often hidden; sometimes overcome; 
seldom extinguished,” is a sentence one can imagine her writing, or 
quoting, as easily as “It is good to commit the beginnings of all great 
actions to Argos with his hundred eyes, and the ends to Briareus 
with his hundred hands; first to watch, and then to speed.” 

But Bacon’s essays sometimes trail off in QEDs, whereas Moore 
was born to the stroke they call in tennis a concluder. An extra- 
ordinary number of her endings are extraordinarily beautiful. In 
“The Student,” ‘Sojourn in the Whale,” ‘“‘The Hero,” the first sec- 
tion of ““The Jerboa,” she lifts the errant thing to its resting seat, with 
a parental touch so quick and encircling that we come to rely on her 
in every playground, including Eden. Nor does she bring a particle 
of pomp to occasions that need a different sort of authority: 
“Spenser’s Ireland” and ‘“‘To a Steam Roller’ are famous because 
they close with famous jokes. Yet above all these are the endings 
carried out in perfect earnest. First, “Elephants,” which has warned 
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us hardship makes the soldier, teachableness the philosopher, and 
then turns to Socrates, who 


prudently testing the suspicious things, knew 
the wisest is he who’s not sure that he knows. 
Who rides on a tiger can never dismount; 
asleep on an elephant, that is repose. 


These lines once had and still deserve for company, the last of 


another elephant-poem, “‘Melanchthon,’ 


? 


with their less reconciled 


note: “Will / depth be depth, thick skin be thick, to one who can see 
no / beautiful element of unreason under it?” However, Moore never 
outdid the description of man in “‘The Pangolin”—bringing him by 


chance to the fore (“To explain grace requires a curious hand”’), 
keeping him there till he changed everything—and this she left 


Consistent with the 


formula—warm blood, no gills, two pairs of hands and a few 


hairs—that 


is a mammal; there he sits in his own habitat, 
serge-clad, strong-shod. The prey of fear, he, always 


curtailed, extinguished, thwarted by the dusk, work 
partly done, 


says to the alternating blaze, 


“Again the sun! 
anew each day; and new and new and new, 
that comes into and steadies my soul.” 


Felicities which here sound accidental the whole poem makes 
essential: man ‘‘curtailed,”’ for instance, which takes us back to the 
pangolin “strongly intailed,” a pun encouraging to all who if they 
pursue symbolic logic feel that they must do it on four legs. 

In a memorable criticism, Kenneth Burke conceived of Moore’s 
“objectivist idiom” as fostering “an appraisal or judgment of many 
things in and for themselves. They would be encouraged to disclose 
their traits, not simply that they might exist through the vicarage of 
words, but that they might reveal their properties as workmanship 
(workmanship being a trait in which the ethical and the esthetic are 
one).”” Only the first part of this seems to me false. It brings her too 
much into line with Williams, whose work vaguely resembles hers 
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in matters of the surface, but whose brittler temperament had much 
to do with his interest in programs like objectivism. Pound, who 
usually comes next in the effort to triangulate her, is just as wrong 
for comparison, in spite of their mutual loyalty. Irony like Pound’s, 
of the nervous modern sort, which regards its object from an un- 
steady point of view but with an advanced degree of scorn, was 
never part of her armor or weaponry, and she could have written 
“Mauberley” without the quotation marks. Her intellectual virtues 
came from the enlightenment and protestantism; from the start, she 
had the concerns of a genuine moralist, as well as the ambition to be 
one; and she knew that the gesture of humility was to ask forgiveness 
from enemies rather than friends. These things helped to make “‘In 
Distrust of Merits” a better poem than “Pull Down Thy Vanity.” 
Of all her contemporaries, the Stevens of Harmonium and the early 
Eliot, who also called his work ‘“‘observations,” seem closest to the 
spirit of her poetry. In one appreciation of Eliot she mentions “‘cer- 
tain qualities” that he shares with Stevens—qualities she supposed 
would be sufficiently plain to her readers, though they were not so to 
the authors themselves—“‘reticent candor and emphasis by under- 
statement” being the two she cares for most. Some lines from “La 
Figlia che Piange’’ and “Peter Quince at the Clavier’ are quoted as 
proof: a juxtaposition both strange and right, which it took Moore 
to imagine. And with those poems in view, one can understand how 
far she does belong to her generation after all, the generation of 
“Prufrock,”’ “Le Monocle de Mon Oncle,”’ and “‘Marriage.’’ Eliot 
was alluding to their shared enterprise when in a letter to Moore he 
thanked her for writing poems that forced him to consider each 
word. Revolutions in taste cannot give us better monuments; but 
they may force us to work at the new ones slowly. Moore knew 
what she had done and what she had made possible, and nothing 
could be more emphatic than the reticence with which she told us so: 
“Know that it will be there when it says, / ‘I shall be there when the 
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wave has gone by. 


DAVID BROMWICH 
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NEWS NOTES 


We are extremely pleased to report that response to The Joyce 
Foundation Challenge Grant—from Associates, poets, and readers, 
here and abroad—has been far greater than we anticipated. In fact, 
almost as the new year began we were able to announce that the 
monetary part of the challenge had been completed. To all those 
who gave and offered kind words of support, we are sincerely grate- 
ful. Your generosity and warm expressions of concern are deeply 
appreciated and let us enter our eighth decade of publication with 
considerable optimism. 

As the new and greatly lengthened list of Associates in this issue 
indicates, membership in The Modern Poetry Association is now 
the largest in its history. Needless to say, this growth, by over 120 
new Members, is most encouraging. With only two months left 
before our deadline of April goth, we trust this spirit of cooperation 
will continue and that we will be able to reach our goal of enrolling 
the entire 200 new Associate Members. New contributions are, 
therefore, still important. If you would like to help us complete the 
Joyce Challenge Grant by becoming as Associate, you may use the 
convenient form which faces the Index. 


HUGO SONNENSCHEIN 
1917-1981 


In December, Poetry and The Modern Poetry Association 
lost a trusted and generous friend with the sudden death of 
Hugo Sonnenschein. A member of the Board of Trustees for 
ten years and its President for two years, Mr. Sonnenschein 
gave his time, support, and wise counsel to ensure the success 
of the Magazine in what were often difficult times. Despite 
a busy law practice and other commitments—he had an active 


interest in art and education, as well as a deep appreciation of 
poetry—he was readily available whenever his leadership and 
expert advice were needed. We are grateful to him for his 
numerous services to Poetry, and for his many personal kind- 
nesses. His warmth and good humor will be sadly missed and 
fondly remembered. 
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albert goldbarth 


Faith is Albert Goldbarth’s fifteenth book of poems, all published 
within the past decade, and the third of his New Rivers books. In our 
view he has one of the boldest and most innovative voices in 
American poetry. Faith is perhaps his most ambitious collection to | 
date. The fifty-seven poems here range over the many faces of 
belief—from orthodox Judaism through kitsch pyramid worship, to 
the small, intimate credos and illusions we each live by. By turns comic 
and sober, confessional and persona-spoken, these various pieces 
finally cohere in a single forceful vision. 

Goldbarth has been published widely in such journals as The 
American Poetry Review, The Kenyon Review, and Poetry. He has 
been the recipient of the Texas Institute of Letters Award, Poetry’s 
Jacob Glatstein Memorial Prize, and Poetry Northwest's Theodore 
Roethke Prize. Jan. 31 (Doubleday, 1974) was nominated for a 
National Book Award. 


Available now direct from the publisher for $4.00 (paper) plus $1.00 
per order for postage and handling. 


NEW RIVERS PRESS 
1602 Selby Avenue/Saint Paul, Minnesota 55104 
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WORLDS 


1120’s not only the year Eirik Gnupson 
—or in some accounts Upsi—“‘‘sailed 
in search of Vinland,”’ but the time 
you left. In Europe the world was still 


damn flat. A map: a kind of earth-tone plane with 
blue braiding over the sides. I know 

because at the most hurt moment, my hands 
were also stuck halfway through an explanation, 


just like the watch’s, too 

run down for further time, and it was 11:20 
forever. It works by accident 

placing an object—a pine cone primed 


to be lobbed by treesex, a cheese-smudged knife blade, really 
anything—at the center of ultimate damage 

or engendering, and that’s its symbol 

irrevocably: for me, your leaving 


is always a watchface 
held halted in its own two hands. In 


POETRY 


the forested lands of the first Norse visits, 
the sign of a new world 


happening, every day, was maybe 

a pine chest made ornate by a border of cones, 
or a knife fresh out of the cheese with 
American light (before 


its naming) glimmering the little 

naked metal left. And so, by some signs, two 
worlds overlap, as any moment is a point 

in the depth of chronology as 


well as some fractioned degree of a time zone 
set in a linear surface. This morning 

a woman with nape-length cornsilk hair 

was leaning a jamb in a pose just this 


side of crumpled, and running her hair ends 

through her lips, again and again, for the simple 
comforts of touch and repetition. Maybe, 

I thought, she’s thinking of love’s two enemies: distance, 


proximity. She made me think of you. She 
made me see, as if through seahaze, someone 
angled in a cabin door 

near the piles of timber and fox fur, picking 


idly at her Viking braid, again and again, in a 
sisterhood of body-slump and heart’s-thump 
simultaneity claims for itself, outside of 
what we call calendar years. Imagine 


an antique map, its edging of monsters. Back 

then you’d just fall off. —From a line or a globe, the 
pain’s the same. Back then they didn’t have 

watches to stop and so their world did. 
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SITTING IN THE MARGIN 


A nun puckers. Her class, as if together 
practicing French, puckers too. And then 

she lifts the pitted pitchpipe to her lips and from 
its tiny rooms a single note, the only real 

wings in this building dedicated to wings, 
initiates singing. I think of monks, medieval 
monks, in their adjoining cells, and each 

bent over a page, with a nib and pots 

of black and gilding. It’s winter. Their breaths 
commune in the vaulting, make a single spread 


of wings—as any generation contributes to, and 

draws from, one encompassing, simple 

assumption about its passions. In the calf face 

of a boy outside St. Mary’s eighth grade, it’s clear 

(as the face is not) that a.m. radio plaints, 

mag ads, t.v., as well as the world of Madame Bovary, 
Yeats, Tchaikovsky, snuggle it all 

whether intricate or svelte into an idea 

of romantic love. He makes me want to weep, the thought 
of brassiere in the winter air is such resplendent ineluctable 


white wings—as once, for someone else or someone else’s 

time, it may have been the ardor of pain before 

a marble version of Mary herself. Today the statue’s 
shadowed 

in a niche behind the bulletin board announcing the meeting. 

They’re talking, together, some pedagogical 

dross—it could be any department meeting, maybe 

this one. I think of the hundred monks, their single 

inscriptual labor—and the one monk moved to do 

a bird in the margin though there’s no bird in the text 

—public body given, black and gold, to private singing. 


BROERER’ 


REEL ESTATE 


Sleep, sleep—then the kitchen trap 

snaps, and my brain like the bait brie 

leaps and lands spinning. Now morning 
means a mess to sweep and a similarly 
skewed conscience to tidy, so all night, 

for the jumpy remainder of night, it’s 

hazy half-dreams of Mickey from somewhere 
out of a childhood Saturday, manly 


in his tricorn, over a pirate’s chest prodigiously 
heaped with the deep cheese-gold of cartoon 
lucre, / film snaps, the cel’s black frame 
guillotining, and when it’s finally 

spliced | o no wonder I spend the day slow 

and thick-eyed. That’s a shame. The early 

reels were a thousand frames a minute, and 
from them I’ve learned to love to be awake 


to the individual buck and bloom of every unit, 
every chloroplast’s replenishing yawn or 
mitochondrion’s umpteenth gearing up of the 
oxygen box, no matter how lacklustre 

the continuum there’s always my lady’s sucking 
in her lips, in thought, like a polyp of the cosmos ° 
imploding to form dimension x. Well this 
is animation’s gift to the imagination 


of my generation: the hyperbolic—fantastical 
by valuing attention that comes from inking 
Captain Mickey as he juggles gold: ‘“‘a mouse,” 
says Whitman, “‘is miracle enough 

to stagger sextillions of infidels.”’ It’s true, 

our days are like cartoons: the background’s so 
often the same—but look, against it, what 

we ve come to treasure, these little movements. 
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EDGEWATER HOSPITAL 


keeps a different time. Across the street, Lake Michigan folds 

and unfolds light. It’s dawn. It doesn’t stop. The light, 

the water, meet at a line we know slips into another 
dimension: 

call it forever. They call it that in poems. But in 

the linen closets of Edgewater, no matter how intense 

and satiated the gift flowers set in window sun, or how 

resolutely well-meaning the orderly’s smile, something 

unfolds, a shadow kept in a deepest crease, and it’s 


inevitable: we walk from the ward to the radiant world 
outside with a part of us dimmed by the visit, the looking 
ahead to another visit: we’re darkness’s octaroons. 

Pain is always outside of time. I know two hands across 

a face is a clock; and so my father says it’s half past 
cardiac, and stuck. The doctors have books that call some 
futures days. It all depends. The glucose is a note 

in a bottle and so it cries for rescue. Writing easy 


turns of language on a beach bench is a way of making 
morning 

afternoon. The lake’s a waiting. For miles the great 

lake drums its fingers—dependable 

wash and beat. Like what they call in poems a heart, 

they use that simile over and over again, as if the over 

and over were reason enough. I think so. A heart. 
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THE OTHER LIFE 


I know in my other life I am a whale 

Surfacing rarely, blunt as a club, singing 

In my rusty cracked voice 

Like the creaking timbers of a clipper ship 
Persistent cantatas mixed with the thump and swish 
Of enormous waves, the ground bass 

Of the ocean; or silent 

To hear the answering song of my distant kin. 
Profound and dark, my echoing apartments. 

My element is salt, like tears. 

I move in it alone, light as a shadow. 

Beached, I grow monstrous, helpless, and grotesque. 


CLOUDS 


You might say that clouds have no nationality 

Being flags of no country, flaunting their innocent neutrality 
Across frontiers, ignorant of boundaries; 

But these clouds are clearly foreign, such an exotic clutter 
Against the blue cloth of the sky 

I want to rummage among them, I want to turn them over 
With eager fingers, I want to bargain 

For this one and that one, I want to haggle and dicker 
Over the prices, and see my clouds wrapped up 

In sheets of old newspapers, and give them away 

To young girls to pin in their hair 

Or tuck them, glossy as gardenias, behind an ear, 

Or stretch one out to the length of a lacy shawl 

And toss it over a shoulder, or around a waist. 


an 


CONSTANCE URDANG 
NIGHT AIR 


Can it be true that the culebra comes in the night 

And wraps its length around your throat 

Without sound, and you cannot cry out? 

Can it be true that the cat, greedy for milk 

On the baby’s lips, will suck out its breath while it sleeps? 
Can it be true that a wolf lives in the wall 

Even of this city apartment? Night after night 

I have heard him scratching a hole in the plaster 

With greedy claws. Can it be true 

That somewhere in the city a woman you never met 
Models an image of wax with a pin through the heart 

To give you bad dreams of the viper, the cat, and the wolf? 
Does the night air that breathes in the window 

Carry invisible seeds, the nightmare contagion? 

Can it be true that it seeps in everywhere? 
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MAX WICKERT 


From THE PAT SONNETS 


Il, 7 


When in my kitchen mood I go to cook, 
I brook no interference from your hands. 
A word distracts, a mere inquiring look 
Can trip the steps each recipe demands. 
You’ve learned to let me fuss alone, you set 
The table, entertain the guests, because 
You trust in me for banquets that will whet 
All waiting tongues for pleasure and applause. 


Not so our life: Four eyes read each direction, 
Four hands must stir the broth we drink tomorrow, 
Two hearts season for frying pan or fire 
The meal of habit with the salt of sorrow, 
The sweet of love, the bitter of desire— 
Pot-luck of joy or perilous confection. 


Iv, 8 


There is a darkness darker than each night 
In which our solace suffers an eclipse, 
A silence much more silent than each slight 
Silence of love on our unkissing lips. 
There is a word behind each word we say 
To qualify our love, a thunderous noise 
Quite overwhelming noises on our way 
Which mark the pathlessness our path destroys. 


The greater darkness makes the less be seen. 
The final silence lets our lips declare 
What word behind our words it is we mean 
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In each endearment we obscurely dare. 
There lies our path, which both our loves must mark, 
Toward the dark behind the darker dark. 


Vet 


Each time we meet I find you a sensation, 
I feel I sense your thought, can almost tell 
The rightness in my memory’s conflation 
Of recent pleasure with my ancient hell. 
An ancient pain is buried in your sex, 
A recent heaven in your eyes that flame 
Glances so lucid they almost perplex. 
I call your nature when I call your name. 


You come to me with unsuspected treasure: 
Your life is courage though your heart is weak. 
I come to you with unforeseen designs: 
An empty head, strong with the need to seek 
Faith in a look. I speak 
Of trust in blankest signs. 
The sense you give is not your final measure, 
The name I call you always almost right, 
But never quite. 


Veno 


> 


You almost say to me: “This is the end. 
I have no heart to give. Please don’t exchange 
Your heart for something lost. Please don’t pretend 
I’m saying what I’m saying for effect. 
Love is not love while I feel something strange 
When I say love. I’ve used the word before. 
I’ve lost my heart, and I almost suspect 
That to say love means merely to say more. 


More what? More of the fateful first temptation 
To tell the lie that everyone believes— 
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That every heart is lost? 
This is the end, and what the end achieves 
Is what both of us know to both our cost: 
We are both tossed 
Between our guilt and our realization 

That our paths have crossed.” 
I’ve lost my heart to you. I hear you and 
I almost understand. 


Vv, 3 


This is my rescue fantasy: You’re not 
An ordinary girl who loves me well 
As only you can, but a whore, a pot 
Of fool’s gold, a disease, an evil spell. 
And you, to all of this, confess, and I, 
Cock of compassion that I am, forgive, 
And find forgiveness easy, though you lie 
In your confession. I say grandly, “Live!” 


You seem to die. 
Is this an act? My fantasy continues: 
Your baby dies because of your neglect. 
I rescue you from justice, take the blame. 
Your ordinary strength is in my sinews; 
Your hate, my hate; your shame, my only shame. 
If you die—I reflect— 
You live in that I came 
To give you love and was not even sure 
Whether love was a poison or a cure. 


Vv, 10 


A common story: Once upon a time 
The hero and the heroine awoke 
In fading starlight to a distant chime. 
You are apart! it clanged, and with each stroke 
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The distance grew from her to him and from 
The bell to both. He rose, and she, before 
The sun rose while the bell tolled Find the door! 

Bravely they ran. Faintly the bell chimed Come! 


And was the door where he heard her voice or 
Was it where she heard his? or was it more 
A matter of the chime’s dim source? They ran 
In zig-zags as their afternoon began. 
The bell tolled Soon! and yet more distance yawned. 
Night fell. The bell tolled Now! The next day dawned. 


Heroic woman and heroic man 
Were lost forever in a night beyond 
All distance. You and I did not respond 
When the next teasing bell began 
Its common story: Once upon a time 
There was no ever after, and you two 
Were fated by my melancholy chime 
To reach the door, but not to make it through. 
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MAZATLAN JUNGLE 


The man on Calle Angel Flores 

Went on all fours like an ape in clothes, 
Unnoticed by the noonday crowd 
Familiar with the pitted eyes 

Of beggars in the loud Mercado, 

And the swollen cripple on the curb 

In an aureole of buzzing flies. 

I stood above my narrow shadow 
Holding my bag of vegetables 

And in my cradling arm a green 

Papaya like a sleeping child, 

And saw him amble spiderwise 

On memory of half his legs. 

Impaled on fright, I watched him weaving 
From where he had been to where he was going. 
He curved a corner into shade. 


I dragged my shadow home with me. 


Safe in the patio’s clean green 

I sliced the tropical gold fruit. 
Opulent black seeds fell out 

In dark extravagance of dream, 
Enough to plant a nightmare grove 
With black iguana-crested trees. 
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SARCOPHAGI 


Here the cold of history clings. 

It fires the brain and chills the bone 
To see the bishops and the kings 
Supine beneath the sculptured stone. 


Saint George and Michael, sword in hand, 
Watch nymphs and satyrs play at love. 
Hera and Aphrodite stand 

Beside the peacock and the dove. 


Wild Salome and Judith frown. 

A sage Ulysses keeps his head. 

Saint Francis, unsurprised, looks down 
On Leda’s feathered marriage bed. 


Resounding Triton smiles to see 
The dolphins dancing in his wake. 
Around the flowering apple tree 
The lion stalks the simpering snake. 


Guiseppe, sniffling, feels his fame 
May come to something less than this. 
He lifts his pen and scrawls his name. 
His mongrel lifts a leg to piss. 


AB 
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AN INVENTORY OF DESTRUCTIONS 


Be it life or death, we crave only reality. 
Thoreau 


Non fui. I was not. 
Fui. I was. 


Non sum. 
Iam not... . Non desidero. I do not care. 


Nothing has occurred to me, except my life— 


It is a book much used, for many years marked and adorned; 
By hard turning stained with spittle and tears; 

Trusted body-slave of my treacherous hands— 

A cold, stubborn, lonely, soul—a great house of dreams. . . 
Closed, it is the picture of the whole mystery 
Laid bare, night with all the stars. Opened, 

An empty bed with one brown stain. 


In the 
Book at hand is a book beyond all hands, 


As the sky is ina well... 


Ascend to the sky. Drink of the water there. 
Take it deeply to heart—as a tree in 

Hard rain is beaten into ancient metal 

By the first green waters of love. 


Honour that book, 
The inventory of our destructions. 
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Non fui. I was not. 


—The door of the room 
Of mother and father had a glass handle. 
In the early morning the corridor was dark. 


On the left, 


the wide doors of the linen closet, 
Ajar, poured out odors of the wet earth 
From the cool, dark-folded flanks of new sheets— 
Damp sexual bodies at samite rest, deep 
In shadowy pools of their own mysterious 
Patience. On the right, 


the flowing well of the stair 
Drew up windy, thin, leaf-stained, watery light 
Disclosing at the center of the door’s 
Glittering knob—many diamonded lens—the one 
Unreachable, silver nail... 


Fui. I was. 


—God does not 
Permit the poet to continue. Others may 
Continue. But the poet must not continue. 
For the poet is the governor of the nation, 
And God speaks first to the governor, and 
Lays His rod on him: 


“The truth of the poem 
Dies when the virtue of the nation for which 
It is the poem dies. To establish 
Zion in Palestine is a failure of 
The imagination. 


Establish rest! 


The angels of the nations are pale voids 
Of the imagination. Zion is pale. 


ROELRY 


The great house is not to be established 
On divisible earth. 


Establish rest profound.” 


Deep in the brain’s cave is the world set right, 
A great house, vocal, intelligent, alight. 


Non sum. 
I am not. 


—Look! 


Everywhere in earth and heaven 
Are graves. Some are very small, and are silent. 
Others speak. A man listens among the graves 
Where the willow’s windy shadow, the day-light’s widow 
Flicks and flicks her idle noose against a stone. 


> 


(It is the hour she does her killing in.) 


Through the diamond lens of the air he stares 
At the one stone, 


and the threes are filled with the voices 
Of the unborn, their wistful backward language. 
So, the poet speaks to the unborn in the 
Language of the born, and to the born he speaks 
The language of the unborn. 


—Break down and build! 
Destructions are of the poet. Death is of God. 


“Whenever the children take their turn at the music 


The sorrows do not correctly move in the figure. 
Honey of the bright day stains the tragic note, 
Griefs falter on the stair, and there is more 

Light than the high windows of the right tune 
Can measure... .” 


ALLEN GROSSMAN 


Non desidero. 1 do not care. 
—No page is more beautiful than the fields. 


Praise to the poet of the fields, and of the 
Hedges between the fields which make a path 
Toward the river in whose mouth is Paradise. 
If this world were a body I should never 

Be alone until death. . . 


—The greatest poet 
Laid the fields down upon the unsown earth 
In accord with the idea of the fields 
As it is known in the mind of the lineage 
Which is a turning tree left in the field 
For shade and for music. 


Rest in the shade of the 
Tree which is the lineage of the poet. 


My father is Louis. Beatrice is my mother. 
This is my picture. 


—In a dream Beatrice’s 
House was thronged with bodies which weighed on me 
—white and unfeatured—revolving in blind 
Eddies and dry storms. The doors of the house 
Were open. And I looked about with a hard stare 
Saying, 


“T will throw my self down from a 
High place, and wake.” But God said, 


“Continue! 
Continue the stony book of your life.” 


God gives one stone. 


POETRY 


KITA SHANTIRIS 


NO TE PREOCUPES, BLANCA 


Don’t worry 

if Baja burns for you. 

The baker will give you all 
his warm bolillos 

because you are whiter 
than the coals 

in his abuelo’s oven. 


Y no te preocupes 

if Pepe takes you to sea 

libre. He won’t be surprised 
when you don’t let him rub you 
with ‘‘Aztec”’ sunscreen. 

He is going to sing 

at the rudder anyway. 


And if the road slows 

to red flags and dust? 

Ahead twenty men will be following 
an oil truck shovelling pebbles, 

but don’t worry Mamacita. 

They’ll just kiss-kiss 

stroking your white Pinto. 


Also, here roosters crow 
all night, Blanca. 

After the day’s siesta 

of hot corn and gravel, 
even an ankle of moonlight 
is inspiring. 

Suenos dulces, 
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no te preocupes. 

Manana, 

shoulders blistered, 

only embroidery will hurt you 
squatting in Pasadena 
scrubbing tar 


off the fender. 
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THREE DREAMS 
1. AT THE LAKE 


But not a pretty lake, the water 
brown, murky, as if on the bottom 
some constant movement stirred up 
the mud and debris of generations 
of swimmers. I remember thinking: 
I would be afraid to rescue anyone, 
to feel this dirty water on my skin. 


I see a few yards out from shore 

a dead tree, two or three branches 
showing above the water, a plastic 
bottle of some kind caught by it. 

I realize I’m not alone; others— 
men, women, children—picnickers, 
have spread their blankets here. 


Now I am walking along the shore 
by myself, looking into the lake; 
in the brown depths I begin to see 
fish, all sizes. I feel pleasure 

at first, and then dismay, for all 

of them float motionless, rigid, 

all dead just under the surface. 


2. BEHIND THE COTTAGE 


In the woods behind the cottage 

is a place to be solitary, a place 

to recover. The memory of the fish 
haunts me and frightens me. If 
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I understood what had killed them, 
why no one else had noticed them, 
I'd have had no need to get away. 


But it is no escape. My happiness 

in the cool shade of the birches, 

my joy in the small white flowers 
underfoot—these vanish in a moment: 
the ground is all at once bare, cans 
and green bottles litter the woods. 

I find myself at the brink of a pit. 


Now I am looking down on the colors 
of a different death—browns, yellows, 
grays and blacks, whites and oranges— 
This is a grave of kittens; they are 
stacked like firewood, they have not 
begun to decay, they are the pets 

of a hundred children who mourn them. 


3,. AT THE LAKE AGAIN 


What is the use, I think, to leave 

one dream of death for a worse 

dream of death? I have come back 

to the edge of the lake to clear 

my mind of what, even asleep, I know 
are only nightmares. I am trying 

to wake. Then you appear, magically. 


You are walking toward me, a child 
holding each of your hands; a smile 
begins when you see me. I meet you, 
I say: Come witness this horrible, 
horrible thing. I show you the fish. 
As we watch, they flex, turn upright, 
and swim away in the dark water. 
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I take you to the kittens’ graveyard, 
and of course you and your children 
kneel at the brink to pick up, one 

by one, the tiny, squirming animals; 

I hear them mewing, hear the laughter 
of your children. You say to me: 

You must expect things to be changed. 


4. WAKING 


In the morning the dreams—or are 
they only one dream in three acts?-— 
stay with me for a while. The light 
through the curtains is restless; 

I remember childhood, warm summers 
at the family camp, learning to swim, 
sitting on the dock to watch minnows. 


Where do they come from, our dreams? 
Are they catharsis, or prophecy, or 
only the mind muddling all we know? 
And what shall I make of seeing you 
and your children, seeing the miracles 
you work, hearing you say to me how 
I ought not to expect any permanence? 


Is that what you said? Or perhaps 

the dreams came from something I read, 
some tale of Holocaust, some story 

told me by my mother, some anecdote. 
I think I should dream of you again, 
carry one child on my shoulder, hold 
your free hand as tightly as I can. 
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RECUUSE 


Lived not far from us, 

corner of the county, 

between here and the Kennebunks 
where the fire in ’forty-seven 
blacked the blueberry plains. 

Kept cats—many as ten at a time. 
Hiked up and down Old Mousam Road 
before they made it macadam. 
Used to look for tonic bottles, 
picked devil’s paint-brush. 

Said: I do what I got to. 

Said: I mind my own affairs. 

Said: You do the same, son. 

Said to him once: Hey, 

you old Yankee bastard. 
Answered: Shite, came from Kansas 
sixty year ago. Said to him: 

Hey, old Jayhawker bastard. 
Smiled. Said: Hell, why not? 
Said: Fire don’t touch me, 

nor drought nor rain neither. 
Said: My chaff’s good as 

other people’s wheat. 

Dandelions boiled up thick, 
blueberries and milk in July, 
goldenrod for a garden, 

daisies in a cracked pitcher. 

Said: I paint my fences. 

Laughed at him. Said to him: 

Old farmer, what do you do, 
who do you talk to, 

what do you look ahead to? 

Said to him: Ever get lonesome? 
Snickered, turned around, said: 
It’s finished, son, all done. 

Said to him: Meaning what? 
Stopped, said: Trot off, son. 

Said: Might sic the cats on you, 
scratch you up for pure proudness. 


ROETR® 
THE MOZART BROADCAST 


An agony of flame that cannot singe a sleeve. 
W. B. Yeats 


In the hundred miles between 
the concert hall and this room 
millions are listening in; 

it ought to seem to them 

they are no more deprived 
than the patrons in the seats 
who doze, who have arrived 
after rich luncheons, who meet 
week after week their peers 

up and down the scarlet aisles, 
who have held tickets for years. 
Yet only this hundred miles 
makes a crucial difference: 
reaches of dour cumulus, 

ionic drift, the chance 
intervention of hills 

whose altitudes impede 
signal—there is no recourse 
from Nature. The rains bead 
the window, lightning is Morse 
encrypting the text, the source 
fades and returns no more 

true than if the world’s worst 
leader read out the score. 

Like every remote hearer 

we huddle before the dial, 

but bring Mozart no nearer 
than the same hundred miles. 
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It is distance 

obsesses us, of one sort 
or other—the miles 

of this or that ocean 
seem, though measurable, 
nevertheless trebled 

by our attention. 


If sound were solid, 
able to cast on the walls 
shadows so as to be, 
like our other pleasures, 
real—sculpture; love— 
we could endure 

any prodigious space. 


Since it is not, 

we are half-mute, float 
helplessly adrift 

while the program we hoped 
would save us falters. 

Hear it: technicians 

call it ‘white noise.’ 


I wish we might stay 
forever in this twilight, 
our hands linked, 
explaining to ourselves 
how even the things 
no one can touch 

we define sensually. 
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We wait for our last Monday, 
survive the tedious weekend— 
yesterday with its lethargies, 
Sunday with its eternal 

electric querulous weathers. 


Iam sure, looking at you 

as one looks at the paintings 
of jugs and alizarin apples 
the supplements reproduce, 
how art falsifies sense; 


stay close to me. We must tune 
whatever nerves give us access, 
loosen certain frets, devise 
embouchures and fingerings 
suited to these brief passages. 


Listen to the music, listen 

to the radio’s crackle and hiss; 
the disturbances of summer 
catch us into the overture. 
Behind us the doors go shut. 


The dark room is all whispers, 
the air weighty, the rain over; 
we are the last latecomers 
ushered in, and the wetness 
of our coats freshens the hall. 
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IPSO JURE 


Judge not the owl as master, cause 
Of this vile death clamped in his claws. 
An owl is nothing if not laws. 


Scorn not the fox. As Owl, he too 
Has racial duties he must do, 
And is unto his law most true. 


Yet there is that turns blood to curd 


When through night’s Order rips the word 
That Law has pounced upon a bird. 
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TORNADO 


Four farms over it looked like a braid of black hemp 

I could pull and make the whole sky ring. 

And I remember there falling to earth that night 

The broken slats of a barn, baling wire, straw and hay, 
And one black leather Bible with a broken spine. 


I think of the bulls my father slaughtered every August, 
How he would pull out of that rank sea 

A pair of collapsed lungs, stomach, 

Eight bushels of gleaming rope he called intestines, 
And one bucket of parts he could never name. 


In the dream that keeps coming back in the shape 

Of a barn, my father has just drained 

His last bull. Outside it is raining harder 

Than I’ve ever seen, and the sky is about to step down 
On one leg. And all through the barn, 

As high as the loft, the smell of blood and hay. 

All night, as long as the dream holds, 

He keeps turning the thick slab of soap over and over, 
Building the lather up like clouds in his hands. 
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ON TUESDAYS THEY OPEN THE LOCAL POOL TO 
THE STROKE-VICTIMS 


For my sons 


Thank God my own father didn’t have to go through this. 
Or I'd be driving him here every Tuesday 
So he could swim his laps 
Or splash around with the others 
In the shallow end. Something terrible 
Has been bled out of these lives. Why else 
Would they be here pulling themselves along on their sides, 
Scissoring, having to prove to their middle-aged sons 
They can still dance. 
The last three days I heard water 
In the cellar, the rooms below me bumping together 
Like dingies. Somewhere back in my sleep 
My father splashes in the shallow end. 
All these men, even 
The balding ones waiting behind the chain-link fence 
Watching their fathers, are down there 
At the bottom of the stairs. 
They are all gliding like sunlight, 
Like trout across the cold floors of their breeding ponds. 
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THE POSSIBLE SUFFERING OF A GOD 
DURING CREATION 


It might be continuous—the despair he experiences 
Over the imperfection of the unfinished, the weaving 
Body of the imprisoned moon fish, for instance, 

Whose invisible arms in the mid-waters of the deep sea 
Are not yet free, or the velvet-blue vervain 

Whose grainy tongue will not move to speak, or the ear 
Of the spitting spider still oblivious to sound. 


It might be pervasive—the anguish he feels 

Over the falling away of everything that the duration 

Of the creation must, of necessity, demand, maybe feeling 
The break of each and every russet-headed grass 
Collapsing under winter ice or feeling the split 

Of each dried and brittle yellow wing of the sycamore 

As it falls from the branch. Maybe he winces 

At each particle by particle disintegration of the limestone 
Ledge into the crevasse and the resulting compulsion 

Of the crevasse to rise grain by grain, obliterating itself. 


And maybe he suffers from the suffering 

Inherent to the transitory, feeling grief himself 

For the grief of shattered beaches, disembodied bones 
And claws, twisted squid, piles of ripped and tangled, 
Uprooted turtles and rock crabs and Jonah crabs, 
Sand bugs, seaweed and kelp. 


How can he stand to comprehend the hard, pitiful 
Unrelenting cycles of coitus, ovipositors, sperm and zygotes 
The repeated unions and dissolutions over and over, 

The constant tenacious burying and covering and hiding 
And nesting, the furious nurturing of eggs, the bright 
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Breaking-forth and the inevitable cold blowing-away? 

Think of the million million dried stems of decaying 

Dragonflies, the thousand thousand leathery cavities 

Of old toads, the mounds of cows’ teeth, the tufts 

Of torn fur, the broken feet, the contorted eyes, the rank 

Bloated odors, the fecund brown-haired mildew 

That are the residue of his process. How can he tolerate 

Knowing there is nothing else here on earth as bright and 
salty 

As blood spilled in the open? 


Maybe he wakes periodically at night, 

Wiping away the tears he doesn’t know 

He has cried in his sleep, not having had time yet to tell 

Himself precisely how it is he must mourn, not having had 
time yet 

To elicit from his creation its invention 

Of his own solace. 
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THE ABANDONMENT 


The moment when the sky turned to one solid 
Plate of grey beginning its dull spread 
From no definable point at all; 


When every thrasher and bank swallow 
And kite who called 
Called from far away, out of earshot 


Behind the flat predictable hills of common grey; 
When every insect that rose 
Rose motionless above the lake and became an invisible 


Silent-grey against the plate-grey sky; 
When the rough-bark backs of the toads sank 
With no effort, out of sight 


Into the rough-bark beds of mud slowly smoothing 
themselves 

To an indifferent sky-pale sheen 

And the lines of the spider lilies bent backward 


Into themselves blending perfectly with the boundaries 
Of the floating hearts moving in and out 
Of their own vacillating facts; 


And the name of the blue teal’s cry merged 
Without detection into the name 
Of the dissipating odor of the butterfly pea; 


When the breezes stood stockstill 
Over the empty, unnoticeably quiet 


Waters of grey, 


That was the same moment 
When the pen rolled into the infinity 
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Just beyond the fingertips, 
When the poet lay back among the disappearing grasses, 


Closed her eyes beneath the vanishing heavens 
And slept. 


EULOGY FOR A HERMIT CRAB 


You were consistently brave 

On these surf-drenched rocks, in and out of their salty 
Slough-holes around which the entire expanse 

Of the glinting grey sea and the single spotlight 

Of the sun went spinning and spinning and spinning 
In a tangle of blinding spume and spray 

And pistol-shot collisions your whole life long. 

You stayed. Even with the wet icy wind of the moon 
Circling your silver case night after night after night 
You were here. 


And by the gritty orange curve of your claws, 

By the soft, worm-like grip 

Of your hinter body, by the unrelieved wonder 
Of your black-pea eyes, by the mystified swing 
And swing and swing of your touching antennae, 
You maintained your name meticulously, you kept 
Your name intact exactly, day after day after day. 
No one could say you were less than perfect 

In the hermitage of your crabness. 


Now, beside the racing, incomprehensible racket 
Of the sea stretching its great girth forever 

Back and forth between this direction and another, 
Please let the words of this proper praise I speak 
Become the identical and proper sound 

Of my mourning. 
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TRINITY 


I wish something slow and gentle,and good 

Would happen to me, an easy and patient 

And prolonged kind of happiness coming 

In the same way evening comes to a wide-branched 
Sycamore standing in an empty field; each branch, 
Not succumbing, not taken, but feeling 

Its entire existence a willing revolution of cells; 
Even asleep, feeling a decision of gold spreading 
Over its ragged bark and motionless knots of seed, 
Over every naked, vulnerable juncture; each leaf 
Becoming a lavender shell, a stem-deep line 

Of violet turning slowly and carefully to possess exactly 
The pale and patient color of the sky coming. 


I wish something that slow and that patient 
Would come to me, maybe like the happiness 
Growing when the lover’s hand, easy on the thigh 
Or easy on the breast, moves like late light moves 
Over the branches of a sycamore, causing 

A slow revolution of decision in the body; 

Even asleep, feeling the spread of hazy coral 

And ivory-grey rising through the legs and spine 
To alter the belief behind the eyes; feeling the slow 
Turn of wave after wave of acquiescence moving 
From the inner throat to the radiance of a gold belly 
To a bone-center of purple; an easy, slow-turning 
Happiness of possession like that, prolonged. 


I wish something that gentle and that careful 

And that possessive would come to me. Death 
Might be that way if one knew how to wait for it, 
If death came easily and slowly, 

If death were good. 
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Prizes, contests, series: the reward these days should simply be 
getting a book of poems published by anyone other than a small 
press. Holding the book in your hands—especially a hardcover—is 
proof enough that its author has prevailed. But there are series, 
contests, and prizes: the Yale Series of Younger Poets, the Princeton 
Series of Contemporary Poets, the Walt Whitman Award Winner, 
the National Poetry Series, the new Quarterly Review of Literature 
Contemporary Poetry Series, and so on. The sad fact is that a book 
of poems must win an award before it can be published, and so judges 
end up deciding whether or not a poet deserves publication, not 
necessarily distinction. As a result, none of these series displays any 
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true character of its own: only the ground rules differ. The contests 
exist simply to get books into print, not to shape our critical taste. 
Sometimes the judges for these affairs—all well-known poets—seem 
to go out of their way to avoid choosing winners who sound any- 
thing like them. Richard Hugo at Yale is a case in point. At first this 
practice seems commendable, but the result is often a weak choice. 
I would rather have the poet-judge go with his strongest inclinations, 
even if this means gravitating toward the cognate voice. The best 
volumes in this group show affinities with the judge’s own work: 
Ronald Perry’s Denizens reminds one of some of Donald Justice’s best 
poetry, while Karen Snow’s Wonders puts me in mind of Louis Simp- 
son’s narratives. 

Snow, winner of the Walt Whitman Award for best first volume, 
is close to sixty years old. Ronald Perry is nearly fifty. What marks 
the work of these two in comparison with the younger poets rep- 
resented here is, interestingly enough, a much greater flexibility of 
poetic form, as well as a wider range of subjects. The awesome 
imperative facing the young poet—create your own style—too often 
translates into a volume of poems that merely sound alike. That is 
not what is meant by poetic identity. Nor is a poetic self created 
simply by dwelling on the conditions of perpetual inwardness. The 
best first books of the last decade or so—Robert Pinsky’s Sadness and 
Happiness, Frank Bidart’s Golden State, Alfred Corn’s All Roads at 
Once—were much more than impressionistic displays of sensibility. 
They were aware of the poet’s time and place, as well as his idio- 
syncrasy; they spoke both to and of his generation. We need much 
more of that, now, from our young poets. 

In a blurb on the back cover, Marvin Bell says of Jorie Graham: 
“From any event she arcs bravely into the farthest reaches of mind.” 
What this means, I think, is that her poems tend to begin with sharp 
visible detail, then move out and away into realms of speculation. 
Graham creates an illusion of “reaches” being traversed, if only 
because her variations on that opening chord become far more distant 
and difficult to follow. Just how much conceptual ground gets covered 
in these rhetorical stretches is another matter. I think she mars most 
of her poems by extending them too far beyond their centers of 
fused meaning; her power lies in compression, not expansion. 
Every poem in Hybrids of Plants and of Ghosts contains some haunting 
epigrammatic kernel, but too few of the meditations branching out- 
ward from these moments sustain a clear and convincing intensity. 
By trying to bring too much inside the poem, Graham only insures 
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that the reader will leave with what she must regard as too little: 
bright seizable instants of perfect expression. From a poem entitled, 
irritatingly enough, “An Artichoke for Montesquieu,” I take away 
the following: “When the earth is no longer the world, it offers / 
a small believable cosmology.” In “Syntax” there is a memorable 
vision of a graveyard: “The gravestones lean, each / more or less 
than its neighbor, / as if to find / a whole view.” 

As even these few lines will indicate, Graham is a poet who avoids 
the occasional event. She makes poems out of her own considerable 
intelligence: ““They say the eye is most ours / when shut, that objects 
give no evidence / that they are seen by us.” The last two lines here 
are separated by a stanza break, white space intervening to illustrate 
what Wallace Stevens called ‘‘the dumbfoundering abyss between 
us and the object.”’ An ascetic poet, Graham chastens the eye’s desire 
to rove, although she allows the mind to wander where it will. This 
can result, paradoxically, in a dissolution of the striking image into 
mere talk: 


The small black spirit 
tucks in its wings, 
softest accordion 
whose music is 

the perfect landing, 
the disappearance 
into the dangerous 
wintered body 

of forsythia. Just as 
from time to time 
we need to seize again 
the whole language 
in search of 

better desires. 


“One in the Hand”’ continues, but the bird—and the kind of seeing 
that rendered it—is only further undone. In this case one in the bush 
is worth more, at least to the reader. Jorie Graham, however, quests 
for a more difficult rigor. 

Although I’m sure that Debora Greger’s title, Movable Islands, 
refers to human estrangement, I can’t help also applying it to a 
quality of interchangeability that I find in her poems when taken 
together. Her stanzas indeed seem just like movable islands, readily 
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shifted from one poem to the next with little loss of meaning. I do 
not necessarily intend this as disparagement—it might even be the 
very effect Greger is aiming for. I have already discussed some of 
the reasons why young poets might wish to make their poems hard 
to tell apart. Reading Debora Greger, one is again reminded that such 
freedom from the confines of place and occasion has its price. Despite 
their graceful and quietly winning language, her poems sound too 
much alike. Since she need never rise to the occasion—the effect of 
events having already been mysteriously assimilated into the poem— 
her style has neither height nor depth. The level of her writing 
remains consistent, but level. There’s not a line of bad writing in 
Movable Islands, but not much that stands out either. And there is 
also that persistent vagueness with regard to person and place— 
Stevens’s legacy, perhaps, minus the compensating clarity of his sharp 
abstractions—which has come to be the lyric landscape for so many 
poets these days: 


Last night, waked from sweaty sleep 

by something you couldn’t identify, 

not recognizing the room’s 

dark-rounded angles, you mistook 

the wet patter outside for rain. 

And another part of the country 

where, on a day as clear as this, 

blue stretched along the horizon ~ 

would not be more sage-covered hills 

but the sea—in the distance, another solid. 


Greger’s oblique, evocative mode of writing avoids reductiveness, 
it is true; but this is not to say that she enlarges her subject matter. 
Movable Islands is filled with epigraphs, a sure sign that meaning lies 
elsewhere than in the poem at hand. Greger also likes to point away 
from her subject to kindred artifacts such as paintings, in order to 
bring in related perspectives. “From this Angle’’ shows the technique 
at its most delicate, while also revealing a poet overly content with 
seeing in soft-focus: 


Though this is not the city 

he never left, Vermeer would recognize 
the light and you holding a letter to it, 

a patch of sun pushing your hairline back. 
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For two hours on a good day the light was his 
to arrange certain things in: map, heavy 

blue chairs, clay jug and, implied beyond this, 
the leaded window, the challenge of the familiar. 


It is as easy to see Wendy Salinger’s promise as it is to recognize 
the insufficiencies of her first book. Every poem in Folly River has 
something to recommend it, some quirky twist of phrasing or am- 
bitious leap of conception. No single poem is fully achieved, and 
yet one continues to read her with undiminished expectation, partly 
because she remains unpredictable and suitably intense. Salinger’s 
poems are highly wrought line by line, even when they they fail to 
cohere as a whole. This is understandable, given her taste for the 
visionary mode and her avoidance of occasional subject matter. Folly 
River aims for the dreaminess (and steaminess) of Hart Crane’s White 
Buildings: 


The horizon parts its line of far white cities. 

A shrimpboat broaches shore, the crosspiece broods 
the balance of justice on water, dips and drags 

its nets of seaweed: the risen drowned. 


This poem, entitled “I Name,” ends with Salinger placing herself 
firmly in the line of the American Sea-Shore Ode in its equation of 
the sea’s speech with poetic origins: “if 1 could make speech lie down 
/ in the wash that laps the sand, / saliva under the tongue.” 

Elsewhere in Folly River it is Salinger’s attenuated elegance that 
makes one think of Crane: 


And I could enter anywhere and find you, arranged 
in the mime, for example, of just such an evening, 
when lifting the cigarette through its steam 

your arm inscribes forever that arc in space. 


As long as Crane is being invoked, let me add that Salinger needs 
to learn something of his extraordinary ability to write both densely 
and flowingly, to develop continuous poetic structures from centers 
of fused meaning. Until then, Wendy Salinger’s poetic talent will 
be glimpsed, not studied, by her readers. 

Reading through Silks, Roberta Spear’s first book, I found myself 
searching for a central poem or even a ruling obsession, anything 
that might help me get a sense of this poet’s voice. But the book as 
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a whole seems both random in its movements and curiously closed 
to experience. Nothing terribly upsetting or eventful happens along 
in Silks; Spears goes on observing and reporting in that flat, short- 
lined, semi-notational style so prevalent these days. The short lines 
hold us in suspense, promising a great deal: 


I try to name 

the last noises, 

the possibilities of danger 
while I sleep. 


By now we are conditioned to await the falling-off of poems that 
begin with such heightened “tension.” Spear is basically an imagist 
poet, distrustful of any conceptual scheme that wanders too far from 
the particulars of sight. This limits her range while also placing a 
great burden on her to get the details right. The opening of “Tonsils”’ 
shows Spear at her descriptive best: 


Two seahorses smiled at me 
from a glass of water on the nightstand, 
two wishbones of the speech 


I wished for. 
There were two pink and fibrous roots 
picked from a forest 


or were they my mother’s fingers 
pressed twice their size 
as she held the glass for me to drink? 


Not surprisingly, the rest of this poem becomes diffuse, softened 
by memory. Elsewhere, Spear cannot even deliver the central image 
to us: “Even the sun, still warm / and husky, seems silly / as it 
searches the alley / for some loose fur.” The volume’s title poem, 
an ode to the silk worm—this poet’s totemic creature—contains some 
lines that ask to be read with the expanded context of the whole 
volume as referent, since “Silks” is its final poem. Two declarations 
in particular stand out: 


I am now the person you know, 
You can see who IJ am. 
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It [the silk worm] has learned the contours of America well. 


I wish I could murmur assent to either of these claims for the volume, 
but poetry of the sort written by Roberta Spear tends to suppress 
rather than enhance character, not to mention the contours of 
America. 

It shouldn’t come as a shock to learn that the author of Shooting 
Rats at the Bibb County Dump teaches writing courses at a university, 
nor that his volume is carefully constructed to lead the reader from 
a gutsy opening piece like ““The Drunk Hunter’—‘‘Spun on a flat 
rock / his whiskey bottle points out magnetic north” —to a gushy 
finale addressed to the poet’s grandfather: “I am holding nothing in 
my clenched hands. / Speaking into darkness is the closest I can 
come to prayer.’ David Bottoms is yet another American vitalist, 
friend of truckers and hunters, who turns out to be absorbed pri- 
marily in the making of his own poems. In other words, another 
narcissistic poet: 


All night a platinum blonde has brought beer 

to the table, 

asked if I’m writing love letters on the folded napkins, 
and I’ve been unable to answer her 

or find any true words to set down on the wrinkled paper. 


True words for Bottoms often seem to consist of place or brand 
names: Pabst or Red Man, Roswell (Georgia), Western Sizzler, Moul- 
trie, Golden Eagle Motor Inn. He has a sharp but somewhat self- 
conscious eye; and despite the Country and Western settings, I don’t 
hear the inflection of the region in Bottoms’s poetry: 


The girl in bluejean shorts 
walks by our table and gives us the once over, 
eyes painted like we used to paint ours before ball games. 


This is good description, but only description. It would be nice to 
hear some of these people talk, if only to disrupt the patness of these 
poems—or convince us that the poet is listening. Bottoms has a 
tendency to sentimentalize his subjects, whether writing about others 
or himself, and he doesn’t want any jarring noises. This is true even 
of the dead rats down at the Bibb County Dump, who die rather 
too emblematically: ‘“We drink and load again, let them crawl / for 
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all they’re worth into the darkness we’re headed for.’ The problem 
is that when David Bottoms reaches for his gun he hears the word 
culture. 

Does anyone still look forward to the new Yale Younger Poet? 
Richard Hugo, judge of the series, has presided over a dull stretch 
in recent years; perhaps it’s his fault, perhaps the entries are weak. 
In any case, Hugo cannot be accused of fostering epigones, since 
two of his latest choices, William Virgil Davis and Leslie Ullman, 
are about as removed from Hugo’s poetic style as could be. Is Hugo 
aiming for this? Questions are in order because the series is rapidly 
losing any sense of overall character, other than lack of character. I 
mean this quite literally. Davis and Ullman write a kind of poetry 
that is deliberately bleached of personal identity; there is scarcely a 
single proper name in any of Ullman’s or Davis’s poems, nor is this 
absence filled by a strong sense of place. A kind of numbing asce- 
ticism is at work in these poets, the minimalist ethic of less equals 
more. Reading them makes me want to amend Goethe: ‘“‘more life!”’ 

Calling Davis bleached is simply descriptive, since his twin obs- 
essions are snow and bones. He seems never to have forgotten the 
last paragraph of ‘““The Dead”—snow is general all over One Way 
to Reconstruct the Scene. For Davis, snow softens everything; the pres- 
ence of snow and cold induces no matching wintry rigor in him as 
it does everywhere in Stevens, for instance. For Davis is a poet 
profoundly at peace. His prosody is always gentle and he allows the 
echoes of other poets to fall easily about him. “Driving Alone in 
Winter” is pretty much a poem simply about that; it makes no stren- 
uous effort to reimagine this familiarly desolate American landscape: 


Driving alone in winter through acres of land 

deserted by everything save the snow 

trapped in ruts of the road, 

the moon broken by bare trees, 

I remember the days when my brothers and I would fall asleep 
in the backseat on the way home. 


Tonight, coming home, I remember 
the faint light on the dashboard holding my father’s face, 
my mother’s soft voice, my brothers asleep, 


the moon running among the trees beside the car. 


I prefer Davis in his sentimental moods. In a few places his poetry 
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turns “elemental” and suddenly even the snow becomes menacing, 
as gusts of Merwin sweep the land: “Snow is falling in the mountains. 
/ For many miles wolves run without resting. / their breath like long 
scarves of blood.” But violence is truly alien to Davis. In the ex- 
tremity of ease he is much more likely to embrace nothingness, to 
“enter an empty room, / with a chair in the center.” Even these few 
phrases from “In a Room” should convey how draughty the poem 
is with other voices. But this is true throughout One Way to Reconstruct 
the Scene, for the obvious care with which Davis constructs his poems 
leads to no originality of expression. It is almost as if Davis were 
deliberately avoiding any characterizing speech, as if he sought an- 
onymity. How else explain a thirteen-poem sequence about bones, 
with such alluring titles as: “Following the Bones,” “Meeting the 
Bones,” “They Gather Together,” and ten poems later, ““The Bones 
at Rest.” Mister Bones, these bores me stiff. 

Leslie Ullman, reviewers will agree, writes matter-of-factly. I 
would go further and say that she writes with relentless plainness. 
She is fond of impersonal pronouns, short declarative sentences, 
unobtrusive imagery. It is very hard to tell one poem of hers apart 
from another, though who minds this any more? (Odd that poets, 
so bound up with the act of preservation through memory, should 
choose styles that efface the memorable. Or perhaps a larger ambition 
is at work: preserving the whole volume at the cost of the individual 
moment?) Like Davis, she is a minimalist, though without his nos- 
talgias. Her sentences are taut, not so much with observation as with 
statement; she goes after the faint surrealistic frisson that attends 
incongruous juxtaposition. Just when we think she’s pulling our leg, 
sense breaks out: 


On vacation a woman mistakes her leg 


for her husband’s leg. 


Perhaps the clock has been left behind 
and an absence of daylight 


inhabits the room like a stray that will not 
be wakened. The bats come out, aimless 


and maybe crazed with the sounds of air. 
She wants her husband to fasten the screen. 
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He rises, walks awhile under the pines 
and the moon, the legendary moon, asking himself 


if he is brave. 


As these lines demonstrate, enjambment carries a lot of weight 
in Ullman’s poetry: it is her prime concession to overt poetic form. 
She certainly overdoes it throughout Natural Histories, and these 
moments of dangling suspense become mechanical. Stark one-liners, 
such as ‘‘She wants her husband to fasten the screen,” also lose force 
when set in a context of constant dramatic epigrams, many of which 
are less than stunning. Ullman will not give free rein to her rhetoric 
or her sense of story. She likes to write clipped narratives, New Yorker 
stories even further attenuated: 


Your husband has just thrown a cup. 
Your kitchen fills with sunlight. 


Your hands grow 
massive, capable of anything. 


The folds of his beard 
arrange themselves over the mouth 


inside, the real mouth that never 
moves. He sits down 


and you face one another 
and you see nothing. 


Ullman is certainly capable of diagramming an event or a poem 
but can she flesh them out? She is not a philosophical poet, so she 
cannot compensate by offering rich conceptual schema. She compels 
in me a cold admiration for the crispness of her writing, but also a 
mournful feeling that young American poets have wandered too far 
from the best in the Lowell-Berryman tradition of dramatic color 
and historical vividness. Natural Histories is no Life Studies. 

John Allman is a storyteller, although he doesn’t write narrative 
poetry. His lyrics tend to be either episodes or escapades, depending 
on whether his stories derive from memory or fantasy. (The best, 
of course combine the two.) Allman’s memories are of cities, New 
York in particular, and neighborhood eccentrics: 
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We knew your stooped figure in Astoria Park, 
knuckle-baller, your hand slow & disdainful 

on the diamond beneath the TriBoro Bridge, 
fingers forking behind your back. Whatever you 
threw wobbled in the air like a soap bubble. . . . 


You seemed miles above, Frau Kissel, 
yelling down the dumbwaiter shaft, 

“What you do down there!”’ letting 

your empty dogfood cans clatter toward us. 
You seemed miles below, your voice 
rumbling into the furnace 

as we stole kisses from the super’s Marge, 
coal dust on our pants. 


One of the best things about these poems is their easy adoption of 
the communal voice: “‘We knew,” ‘“‘We stole kisses.’” Poems such as 
“The Knuckler” and ‘‘The Measure of a Dachshund’s Jaw” are gre- 
garious and yet respectful of the oddball, the solitary. I only wish 
more of the poems in Walking Four Ways in the Wind remained on 
Allman’s native ground. He hasn’t by any means exhausted that fund 
of vitality. This is not to say that Allman does not write powerfully 
elsewhere; as I said, he is a storyteller, and when he has a narrative 
line to pursue he captures it. I particularly admired “For One Who 
Moved Away,” a portrait of an old friend gone up to the North 
Country, and “The Visitors,” a black comedy in miniature about 
friends who overstay their welcome: ““The sherry is gone, / the lines 
are down. / We start losing at poker. We tell / stories of summer / 
as he fills the inside straight . . .” 

There is another side to Allman’s poetic character and that I have 
less admiration for. He is fond of spinning fables, brief exercises in 
disjointed narration. Allman’s lines are always crisp and lively, but 
I find that too many of his poems dwindle into inconsequence: 


The dwarf nurse takes my temperature. 
There’s a pencil in my mouth. Already, 
I’m eating my words, when she turns 
to my five-year-old daughter dressed 
in white curtains like a bride. . . 


A poem such as this is more fun to write than read. Can I sustain 
or even build up tempo, create the effects of urgency when nothing 
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is really happening? the poet asks himself. Allman’s taste for fabling 
also leads him to write a few American Indian poems—notably, 
“Return’’—which seem curiously out of place in the volume. Walking 
Four Ways in the Wind is uneven, primarily because Allman does not 
seem to have decided which of his voices is most authentic. 

Ronald Perry is a poet. Denizens is the work of a man who has 
found the right mode of expression. No one reading the volume will 
think that Perry should be writing fiction or criticism or journalism, 
for it is quite clear that he thinks in poetry. His work has a sculpted, 
urbane quality, though it is never ponderous; an elegant stylist, he 
nearly always avoids preciosity. Perry is a cosmopolitan poet, which 
is to say that he abides nowhere in particular, refusing to settle for 
any single provincial center. There are pieces here “after’’ Hungarian, 
Laotian, Indonesian poets, there are congenial landscapes and friends 
of the soul to whom poetry can be addressed, but an air of exile 
pervades Denizens, the homelessness of the poetic intelligence adrift 
among its affinities. 

Perry is a strange poet, both mannered and hard-headed. He is 
scarcely interested in the more accessible forms of self-disclosure; 
probably the most incriminating poem in Denizens is about a pea- 
cock: 


All eyes, he looks oddly askance 

At all the world, and nothing sees 
(For all his hundred eyes’ remove) 
But his own arch magnificence. . . 
Until by love he learns at last 

His station and most proper stance: 
The mannered pose, the poise that is 
impeccably correct and strange. . . 


Although at his least compelling Perry can write poems of the “‘trop- 
ical” sort, in the end his chiselled lines are better-suited to bringing 
us the essential design of things, rather than their exfoliations. “In 
the Pine Barrens” and ‘‘Stonecraft’”’ do this particularly well and 
convey the power to be had in seeking the locked-in core of beauty, 
the ascetic center. 

But it is in his translations or imitations that Perry’s powers are 
most impressive. This should not be surprising, since all of his poems 
seem to traverse great distances; translation, seemingly the most 
impersonal of poetic acts, releases stored-up pathos in a poet such 
as Perry, as it did for Pound in the Cathay sequence. I mention Pound 
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because in two fine war poems, “The Confession” (after the Hun- 
garian of Vince Sulyok) and “‘Voices”’ (after the Indonesian of Chairil 
Anwar), Perry achieves the same sense of universal fate or timeless- 
ness that Pound discovered through his Chinese translations. ‘The 
Confession”’ is delivered by a self-professed coward who fled his 
comrades in the Hungarian Revolution: 


Suddenly I collapse on an empty 

Crate and the barbed wire sprouts 

Like a vine in my throat as I 

Remember and once more take up 

The coward’s curse—who ran 
Screaming when the tanks finally came 

And hid under the very stones 

Of the wall they stood you up against. 


In the borrowed accents of this sufferer Perry finds his true language. 
Seldom in Denizens is the motive for speech so urgent and this, I 
suppose, accounts for the coolness of tone throughout the volume. 
Perry is a stoical aesthete, no propagandist, even of the heart. 

Quarterly Review of Literature’s Contemporary Poetry Series pub- 
lishes four to six books of poetry per issue in a magazine subscription 
format. As editors T. and R. Weiss tell us, this ‘makes a variety of 
poetry books available to many people at an extraordinarily low 
price.” This second volume in the Series introduces three first books 
of poetry—by Jane Flanders, Jeanne Foster Hill, and John Morgan— 
while also including a verse-play on the Agamemnon cycle and a 
translation from the works of the French-Canadian poet Ann Hébert. 
It is an eclectic gathering. While the reader saves his money and the 
new poet tastes print, there is still the danger with such a format of 
having each poet nullify rather than enhance his bedfellows. And 
yet, since this is the condition of the poetic marketplace anyway, it 
might as well be highlighted. The test is acid: who stands out? The 
answer here is Ann Hébert. 

Hébert was born in 1916, and the poems translated here date from 
the Fifties. She shares with many current American poets a pervading 
sense that the lyric poem is a private act, almost an ascetic ritual. 
Few poets can be as extreme in this belief as Hébert; her extremity 
is her authenticity. One does not get the sense in reading her that 
this is a willed isolation or a perverse denial of history and narrative. 
I cannot improve upon the remarks of her fine translator, A. Poulin, 
Jr., in his Afterword: ‘‘Hébert’s vision of both the self and the non- 
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self is clearly not a cause for cautious celebration or for lyricism; 
rather, these later poems project a vision of increasing isolation, 
dislocation, deterioration, horror, and despair. Moreover, because 
of a certain timidity of public gesture, as well as the intimate cor- 
relatives and symbology controlling emotion and experience, these 
poems almost risk being hermetic.” I would only add to this the 
point that, like Dickinson, Hébert always bears witness to the pain 
of hermeticism. And she does so, again like Dickinson, in a tonality 
almost impossible to describe—sardonic, frightening, macabre: 
“Surely someone / killed me / and walked away / On tip toes / 
Without breaking a perfect dance.” The full range of this eerie voice 
will become apparent if I quote a poem, “Small Dead Girl,” in its 
entirety. 


A small dead girl 

came to stretch across our doorstep. 
We found her one morning collapsed on our sill 
Like a fern tree full of frost. 


Now that she’s there we don’t dare go out 
She’s a white child in her mossy skirts 
Glowing a strange milky darkness. 


We force ourselves to live inside 
Without making noise 

Sweeping the room 
Re-arranging boredom 

Letting gestures fall all alone 

At the end of the invisible thread 
From our open veins. 


We live such a small and tranquil life 
That not one of our slow movements 
Stretches beyond that limpid mirror 
Where this sister that we have 

Bathes herself in moonlight 

While her heady perfume rises. 


If the example of Karen Snow means anything, then every poet 
should wait until the age of fifty-five to publish his first book. Wonders 
won a Walt Whitman award as the best first book of poetry in its 
year—Whitman, intriguingly, will come to play a central role in the 
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book itself—but its stature goes far beyond that designation. It is an 
autobiographical narrative centered on the relationship between the 
poet—called Willo as a little girl, or Whitey—and her mother. And, 
my God, what a mother: she cedes nothing to Ginsberg’s in Kaddish. 
Loud, ignorant, slovenly, pitiable, here is a sample of the way she 
talks to her daughter: 


“Why, where would I be if I thought 
about myself: In the ‘sylum, that’s where. 
Or in the grave. What would you do if you 
had my laxeration floppin b’tween yer legs 
all the time, huh? That’s what I’ve had ta 
put up with ever since given birth ta Dora.” 


Another time Mamma whacks Willo’s pathetic older sister Dora on 
a crowded bus: 


Strangers twist in their seats to glower. 
Mamma crouches toward the women across 
the aisle: “I don’t hit Whitey. 

She hasn’t got long ta live.” 


This is a pure lie but it nearly acts as prophecy upon Willo, sending 
her into a drooping childhood dpression. But the mere presence of 
her mother is dispiriting enough, with her freaky eyes, her frizzy 
hair, and her perpetual flatulence. The reader is made to more than 
sympathize, for Snow renders the commonplaces of physical re- 
vulsion as well as anybody. Beyond cruelty and humiliation, there 
is the simple and terrible fact that Willo is existentially nauseated by 
her mother. There is no reconciliation between mother and daughter 
in this book. At the same time there can be no escape, as Willo comes 
to realize, from family curse. Some of her mother’s ravings turn 
chillingly prophetic. She predicts that Willo will be brought low by 
her children; just how this is accomplished is told in a masterful 
sequence titled ‘“Low,”’ whose ending is particularly jolting. 
Wonders is much more, though, than family grotesquerie. The title 
poem breaks cleanly away from the entanglements of domestic mad- 
ness. “‘Wonders”’ is a six-page poem of fulfilled portents and one of 
the most astonishing poems I have read in a long time. Trees and 
plants speak to Snow in the course of the poem, ghostly hands wave 
to her, street signs whimper messages of doom later confirmed in 
the newspaper. It is difficult to quote only a single passage from 
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“Wonders” since the poem is dependent upon the cumulative force 
of its omens, but here is how it begins: 


Plants talk. 
Else a spirit speaks through them. 


One Sunday last month 
in a greenhouse, 
a glamorous plant all but beckoned to me. 
I walked over to this pink flamboyance 
that rose like a flamingo from a nest 
of silver-brindled leaves, 
and under my gaze, it flashed 
into a crossbred presence— 
pink cheeks, multiple blue eyes, tutu, feathers— 
such as Picasso might skewer 
and label “Ballerina.” 
This label, though, said ‘““Aechmea fasciata, $25.” 
—You Beauty, | thought, 
I wish I could have you. 
“IN THREE WEEKS,” it whispered. . . . 


A few days later, Malcolm, my husband, 
fell ill, and for many days I was too busy nursing 
him to think of talking flowers. 
The doorbell rang. It was his colleague, 
holding in his arms—yes, the aechmea. 
Sunday. Three weeks, to. the day. 


That these lines were written by the poet who suffered the rest of 
Wonders goes a long way toward tempering my scepticism. Karen 
Snow’s voice is authentic from beginning to end, her first volume 
of poems a service to poetry, not merely to herself. In a slow season 
she is a source of wonder and welcome. 
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ALLEN GROSSMAN’s new book is called Of the Great House, to be 
published this month by New Directions. 


KITA SHANTIRIS is working as a bartender and poet-in-the-schools 
while she completes her Ph.D. dissertation on metaphor, at U.C.L.A. 


ROBLEY WILSON, JR., last appeared here in October 1981. He teaches 
at the University of Northern Iowa in Cedar Falls, where he edits 
The North American Review. 


CATHERINE ECKRICH* is a housewife, mother of three, avid gardener, 
and frequent writer for newspapers and religious publications. From 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, she writes: “I refuse to grow old. Barbara 
Cartland and I have that in common.” 


ROBERT HEDIN* took his M.F.A. in creative writing from the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, Fairbanks, and is now Poet-in-Residence at Wake 
Forest University. He has appeared in several little magazines and 
has published two books with Copper Canyon Press, Snow Country 
(1975) and At the Home-Altar (1978). 
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PATTIANN ROGERS’s first book, The Expectations in Light, was pub- 
lished last December by Princeton University Press. Last year she 
also won the Theodore Roethke Prize from Poetry Northwest. 


CHARLES BERGER* received his Ph.D. from Yale, where he now is 
an assistant professor of English. He is currently editing a collection 
of essays on James Merrill and writing a critical book on Wallace 


Stevens. 
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“It’s a virtuoso performance, 


full of energy, variety, and technical mastery. At the 
moment, my favorite poem is ‘With a Blonde in a Bar- 
Booth,’ all alone, it’s worth the price of the book, and it 
does what Nims knows how to do—derive an extra- 
ordinary poignancy from the ordinary.” 

—Richard Wilbur 
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“John Frederick Nims has given us a rich, strong, vig- 
orous, witty new book that should go a long way 
toward keeping him from being underestimated any 


longer. The Kiss is wonderful.” 
— David Wagoner 
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THESE DISTINGUISHED VOICES SPEAK ON DANIEL HABERMAN’S POETRY 


“Daniel Haberman has the rare gift of the subtle 
use of language.” —EDWARD DAHLBERG 


“Phrases shaped with classical exactitude (‘the 
banking geese heel’ ), the unexpected but perfect 
adjective (‘the lanky field’ ), the image in motion 
(‘preening glance —latticing down’ ), an easy mas- 
tery of rhythm and pace (‘4nd / wander in the wait 
of night/And I wonder where the wrong began’ ): 
Daniel Haberman’s poems are first of all 
quintessential poetry, In an age when for over half 
acentury we have been asking of the arts, “Yes, 
but is it painting? Is it music? Is it sculpture?’ it is 
intensely pleasing to find an artist who retums to, 
or invents afresh, the essences of a long tradition 
without the least use of pastiche. Pound ended his 
days writing in rhyme and metre (the translations 
of the Chinese Odes ), Stravinsky kept returning 
to the Baroque, Picasso’s last decade was a medi- 
tation on the tradition from which he had so radi- 
cally departed. Haberman practices a charmed 
and charming art in which he can manipulate a 
range of sensibilities. His lyrics sing, his epigrams 
bite. He can establish the mood of a poem with a 
few deft opening words, and he can sustain and 
develop the mood to the rounding out of a poem. 
All we can ask of any poet is that he be master of 
his craft (all else is grace and genius); of Haber- 
man’s mastery there is no doubt, grace abounds, 
and in a phrase here, a perfect rhythm there, in a 
delightfully surprising pattern of words, there is 
the flash of genius.” -—GUY DAVENPORT 


“It is no surprise to find versions from The Greek 
Anthology at the heart of Daniel Haberman’ col- 
lection: their treatment of love and loss and the 
natural world reminds us that when Haberman 
writes on these themes in his own deliberately 
crafted stanzas he is maintaining a tradition 
and working within modes of expression and 
feeling that remain vital and life-enhancing 
to this day.” -SEAMUS HEANEY 


“I read with a great deal of pleasure these 
thoughtful and carefully made poems. Daniel 
Haberman has a restraint and a care for craft- 
manship which is very welcome these days. 

The translations which he has done in 
collaboration with Marylin B. Arthur are of 
particular interest in bringing before the reader 
some fragments of ancient Greek poetry which 
have only come to light in relatively 

recent times.” -JOHN HEATH-STUBBS 


“Daniel Haberman’s poems are delicate, sensi- 
tive, and intelligent; and I do sometimes re- 
mark with a touch of envy effects of his that 
are denied tome” —HOWARD NEMEROV 


“| have been reading Daniel Haberman’s poems 
with pleasure. I am pleased, too, to finda 
younger poet with a sense of form, and a sense, 
too, that poetry has been going on fora long 
time and that anything new needs to grow out 
of the old. And it is good to know that some- 
one has a sense of the enormous wealth of 
language available’-~NORMAN NICHOLSON 


“Daniel Haberman is a poet in the tradition of 
Meredith, Tuckerman and Hardy—the influence 
of the latter is especially evident, beautifully 
and healthily so. This volume goes further than 
his first book, which won him a real following. 
All readers who enjoy lyric, singing verse that 
can touch the heart will enjoy, and be exhila- 
rated by, these poems. -JAMES SCHUYLER 


“_.. These poems have remarkable scope: 
Haberman presents free verse, iambic pen- 
tameter, and sonnets with real control...” 

~ (American Library Association) BOOKLIST 


“Daniel Haberman is one of the poets of the new 
generation in the United States who is of major 
importance...a fresh, new, and different voice 
...In contemporary poetry his work is of the ut- 
most interest... without forgetting lyricism, 
says beautiful things in new ways. And isn’t this 
what a poet does?” 

— (Bogota, Colombia) EL ESPECTADOR 
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THESE DISTINGUISHED VOICES SPEAK ON DANIEL HABERMAN’S POETRY 


“Daniel Haberman has the rare gift of the subtle 
use of language.” -EDWARD DAHLBERG 


“Phrases shaped with classical exactitude (‘the 
banking geese heel’ ), the unexpected but perfect 
adjective (‘the lanky field’ ), the image in motion 
(‘preening glance—latticing down’ ), an easy mas- 
tery of rhythm and pace (‘And / wander in the wait 
of night/And I wonder where the wrong began’ ): 
Daniel Haberman’s poems are first of all 
quintessential poetry. In an age when for over half 
acentury we have been asking of the arts, “Yes, 
but is it painting? Is it music? Is it sculpture?’ it is 
intensely pleasing to find an artist who retums to, 
or invents afresh, the essences of a long tradition 
without the least use of pastiche. Pound ended his 
days writing in rhyme and metre (the translations 
of the Chinese Odes ), Stravinsky kept returning 
to the Baroque, Picasso’s last decade was a medi- 
tation on the tradition from which he had so radi- 
cally departed. Haberman practices a charmed 
and charming art in which he can manipulate a 
range of sensibilities. His lyrics sing, his epigrams 
bite. He can establish the mood of a poem with a 
few deft opening words, and he can sustain and 
develop the mood to the rounding out of a poem. 
All we can ask of any poet is that he be master of 
his craft (all else is grace and genius); of Haber- 
man’s mastery there is no doubt, grace abounds, 
and ina phrase here, a perfect rhythm there, in a 
delightfully surprising pattern of words, there is 
the flash of genius.” -GUY DAVENPORT 


“It is no surprise to find versions from The Greek 
Anthology at the heart of Daniel Haberman’s col- 
lection: their treatment of love and loss and the 
natural world reminds us that when Haberman 
writes on these themes in his own deliberately 
crafted stanzas he is maintaining a tradition 
and working within modes of expression and 
feeling that remain vital and life-enhancing 
to this day.” -SEAMUS HEANEY 


“I read with a great deal of pleasure these 
thoughtful and carefully made poems. Daniel 
Haberman has a restraint and a care for craft- 
manship which is very welcome these days. 
The translations which he has done in 
collaboration with Marylin B. Arthur are of 


“Daniel Haberman’s poems are delicate, sensi- 
tive, and intelligent; and | do sometimes re- 
mark with a touch of envy effects of his that 
are deniedto me” —HOWARD NEMEROV 


“| have been reading Daniel Haberman’s poems 
with pleasure. I am pleased, too, to finda 
younger poet with a sense of form, and a sense, 
too, that poetry has been going on for a long 
time and that anything new needs to grow out 
of the old. And it is good to know that some- 
one has a sense of the enormous wealth of 
language available’-~NORMAN NICHOLSON 


“Daniel Haberman is a poet in the tradition of 
Meredith, Tuckerman and Hardy—the influence 
of the latter is especially evident, beautifully 
and healthily so. This volume goes further than 
his first book, which won him a real following. 
All readers who enjoy lyric, singing verse that 
can touch the heart will enjoy, and be exhila- 
rated by, these poems. —-JAMES SCHUYLER 


“,.. These poems have remarkable scope: 
Haberman presents free verse, iambic pen- 
tameter, and sonnets with real control...” 

—(American Library Association) BOOKLIST 


“Daniel Haberman is one of the poets of the new 
generation in the United States who is of major 
importance...a fresh, new, and different voice 
...In contemporary poetry his work is of the ut- 
most interest... without forgetting lyricism, 
says beautiful things in new ways. And isn’t this 
what a poet does?” 

— (Bogota, Colombia) EL ESPECTADOR 
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MAY 1982 


BROOKS HAXTON 


BREAKFAST EX ANIMO 


The red-tailed hawk 
Perched in the toothache tree by the front porch 
Faces me over morning coffee. 
Three deer sail through the back row of sweet corn, 
Clear the top strand of barbed wire, 
Take five quick bounds apiece in the dewberry briars, 
And break into the dark woods 
Each with two flicks of her tail. 
The coons retire from their crimes at the hint of dawn, 
Still there is one 
Dragging a cornstalk through the fence backwards 
With both hands. 
On the powerline two doves 
Coo aloud, chortle to themselves, 
And resume necking. 
Venus rises. 

The armadillo that lives under the woodpile 
Cruises the Jerusalem artichokes for tubers. 
“I’m helpless before coffee,” I confess to the hawk, 
Who recalls, 

Miles down, on some hillside, 

Some fool avenging himself on nature 
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With his pump-action twelve gauge, 
Me. 
Taking flight with a pounce towards me, 
She veers low into the close growth of the gulley 
With slow strokes 
Maneuvering 
Through thickets where no bird that big could fly 
While one aerodynamically unfeasible housefly 
Dive-bombs my scrambled eggs. 
Aurora, 
Readying herself in the black treetops, 
Releases her long waves of light 
In the limpid ultramarine 
Like a red laden brushtip touched to one edge of a wet page 
And the cock goes crazy. 
Can’t the frizzly rooster announce dawn to the frizzly hen 
Without heralding doomsday 
Or the shambles? 
“So much, doves, for the bucolic breakfast,”’ 
I nod, grabbing my cane 
As I round the corner for the henhouse, 
Where, 
According to the rooster, 
Snakes, foxes, nutrias, and opossums contend, 
And the catamount routs all for the spoils, 
But the catamount, 
Alias bobcat, alias painter, screaming painter, alias lynx, 
Whether in ectoplasm or the flesh, 

Rarely shows his small, sleek, whiskery, malignant head, 
Although one centenarian neighbor of mine, 
Henry Davis, 

On sleepless nights the final five years of his life, 
Could hear, far off, a painter scream 
In the old peach grove near Second Creek 
Where his and his first wife’s house used to stand, 
And where their twelve—sometimes he said twenty— 
Children were born. 

Back at the obstreperous henhouse, 

I spot atop the gatepost 
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A Komodo dragon-like lizard, three inches long, 
And he spots me. 

He does eight rapid push-ups while his neck puffs out 
Until a pink madras coin protrudes under his chin. 
The staccato puck puck puck scream 

Keeps repeating itself inside the tiny coop 
While outside, 
Having latched the gate, 
I stand still, 
Bois d’arc cane in my right hand, 
Momentarily to collect my wits. 
No, I am not awake. 

I come barefoot, prepared to meet a rattlesnake, 
Ready to beat mama possum with a cane, 
When any numbskull would have boots on and a gun. 
Wait. 

The weathered, guttered, knotty, foot-wide 
Cypress planks of the henhouse, 
Streaked before sunrise with dew, 

Might well admit a snake, 

A small nutria, not to starve, 

Could claw, gnaw, scuttle, and squeeze in, 

But no possum, I'll assume, and doubtless not the lynx. 
The chickenyard scent of guano and dust soaked with dew 
Rises 
While all Earth is still, 

Wind, pond water, dark woods, 

Cloudless blue, green, rose depth in the East, 

All still, 

Except, 

Inside the carpentered box, behind the rustic wooden latch, 
The puck puck puck scream 
And loud beating of clipped wings 
Invisibly made by the frizzly rooster with horrific regularity 
As by the works of an apocalyptic metronome. 
The frizzly hen looked fine last night, 
Hypnotized, 

When I lifted her to add 
Four eggs to half-a-dozen she had laid. 
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Six days ago I put the porcelain doorknob in her nest, 
Imperishable egg, to make her set, 
And she, obediently fecund, far, albeit, from intelligent, 
Complied. 

Now while I turn the latch 

And while the frizzly rooster evokes 

Erebus, Nemesis, Nyx, and all their cohorts, 
The dire demiurges of the dark, 

I conjure scenes of mayhem: 
Friz, her saucy, tousled head 

Drooped on the near rim of the nest, 

The mangled neck, 

Her viscera depending from an open side 
Upon the doorknob and remains of eggs, 
While her assassin, 

Valuable pelt all caked with slime, 
The nutria—to an Araucan, coypu; here, the devil rat— 
Springs effortlessly from her nest 
To scurry, 

A tight squeeze, 

Out the same hole where he weasled in. 
But nutrias don’t eat eggs, 

Much less kill hens. 

I crack the door, 

And while the rooster screams his head off 
I deliberate. 

The striking range of the pit viper— 
Whose heat-sensitive pits, 

Behind the eyes, 

By now would have detected my warmth 
On the far side of the door— 

The striking range, I say, of this pit viper— 
Whether moccasin or rattlesnake— 
Equals the extension of the letter S 

Suspended in the upheld neck 
Or one third the spine’s length from head to tail. 
The longest rattler I’ve seen had twelve rattles 
And he measured more than six feet, 
A foot longer than myself at that time 
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When we hunted rats in the same barn. 
The morning we met I took aim 
And blew the knothole out between his eyes 
With one puff of long rifle rat shot. 
Now, to that snake’s equal, coiled on Friz’s nest, 
An eyeball at the crack of this door 
Is no kindred creature 
But a target, 
As the apparition of the head’s wedge was to me, 
Reared, 
One yard from my knee, 
The flickering, olfactory tongue tasting my flesh 
In the calm heat, 
Each brow bone, arch for an obsidian pebble set in gold, 
When an unearthly trill 
Ascended 
From the shaken tail 
On freezing spiral tracks around my spine. 
I tear open the door 
And the frizzly rooster barrels past my leg into the yard 
Crying, 
“PAHCK puck puck puck puck puck 
PAHCK puck puck puck puck 
PAHCK puck puck 
PAHCK puck puck puck.” 
He runs and his head bobs 
While his legs volley his speeding bulk around the yard, 
Wings flapped for balance, 
And his holding pattern 
Looks like the collision course of an electron 
In the wrong shell, 
But I can’t be bothered, 
Because— 
Though with Friz frozen 
On the head of the snake 
I can’t tell which kind, 
Diamond-back rattlesnake, 
Or gray rat snake, or copperhead— 
I know 
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That the jaw, 
Having unhinged itself, 
Is at work to swallow or let go of that last egg 
So he can leave, 
Because snakes listen for vibrations, 
And he, 
His belly’s auditory membrane to the ground, 
Has known 
Since I first twisted the latch 
That I am here. 

Friz cocks her unkempt, characteristic frizzly’s head, 
Not stirring feather one below the neck, 
And catches me with a quick beaded look 
That says, 

“Hold it, peabrain! 

If this son of a bitch is deadly 
The one dead will be me,”’ 

And her gaze plunges 
Like that of some frizzly prophet 
Surveying 
From Moab 
Judah to the utmost sea. 

What’s visible, 

With drab chains of geometry draped down its length, 
Too red to be a rattlesnake, 

The wrong shade for a copperhead, 

Too fat to be a copperhead too, 

I’m nearly certain, 

Is a gray rat snake, 

Although a copperhead could be that fat 
Pregnant, 

She, the most treacherous of the pit vipers, 
Being the unsnake-like one 
Who bears an already poisonous brood of six alive. 
I feel certain that it is a gray rat snake, 

Yet while heaven goes red 
On a blue field etched with small violet clouds, 
Though nearly certain, 

I still wait 
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Until I see the head. 

Friz meanwhile seems to have attained satori, 
Or at least the sorrowful, rapt look 
Mary gives 
In the annunciations 
Where she’s said to have foreseen the Passion, 
Which leaves me as an annunciating angel 
Flourishing a bois d’arc wand for lilies, 
And the snake, apparently, must be the dove. 
The rooster’s quiet outside 
And the customary doves call. 

Miles off 
An early lumber truck winds down toward first gear 
On Springfield Hill. 

Inside an east-facing henhouse 
Blanched cypress boards redden. 

I begin to doubt 
My savoir faire with-snakes, 

Because this one has had time to drop egg 
And haul ass 
And here he is. 

I pin his head with one end of the bois d’arc wand 
And simultaneously 
Out of nest and shadow 
Emerge head and anfractuous tail, 
Fangless, without rattles, 

To investigate and wrest off the cane. 

I can relax. 

Even when he rears to strike 
And vibrates his tailtip 
Between dry cypress boards, 

Aping his more musical cousin, 

Even though he must be five feet long, 

I know 
That he’s all show 
And when I reach to take hold of his neck 
He wallops into my left thumb so hard 
The impact jars my hand, 

And he hangs on. 
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In criminal code 
Assault is the mere threat 
And battery, the beating, 
But to be hypnotized and bitten 
Before breakfast 
By enormous 
(Even non-poisonous) 
Snakes 
Is no crime 
But a nightmare. 
In the nightmare, 
While the yawning head glides 
Toward my knuckle 
An officious, cosmopolitan agent in the brain 
Transmits, without authority, 
Alarming messages 
To the incredulous, provincial muscles of the thumb. 
“Out of the way, boys. 
Withdraw. Watch out now! Dodge! It’s . . .” 
The gray rat snake, 
Here in his capacity as chicken snake, 
Having acted in a tour de force 
As thumb snake, 
Writhes off the cane, 
Lets my thumb go, 
And heads out the knothole beside Friz’s nest, 
Not hurriedly, 
Nor with malevolent phlegm, 
Like the pit viper, 

But with fluid and exact economy 
Until the swallowed egg a foot behind his head sticks. 
On both sides of my knuckle 
Horseshoe-shaped rows of toothpricks 
Leak like the riddles from six dozen lancets 
Until red drops drop from my thumbtip 
Onto the red tinted dust floor. 

Day breaks. 

Phoebus squeaks by the horizon. 

The snake battles in vain to break the swallowed egg, 
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In vain 
Because the egg is not an egg, 
Is nothing to be swallowed, 
Is 
The antique porcelain doorknob from Friz’s nest. 
Below the flattened ovoid bulge 
The metal stem stands out, 
Drawing the cream-colored skin of the belly so taut 
That scales bend, 
Separate, 
And the convexity 
At the rounded head of a small subcutaneous screw 
Shows. 
Darwin would have deemed this feeding pattern 
Maladaptive, 
Hence unlikely to enhance the species, 
Save by proving fatal, 
Thus removing feeble genes from the genetic pool. 
Failed long since as a naturalist, 
I learn 
That the henhouse I built in the wilderness 
Is not less 
Than Plato’s Cave, 
And the oblivious serpent therein eats the bogus egg 
Only to find his way prevented 
By the very implement of release. 
My thumb smarts, still I feel profound. 
The snake looks unenlightened though, 
And who knows 
How callus-, fur-, and talon-eating enzymes 
Handle doorknobs, if at all? 

The four-foot rope of unavailing muscle writhes, 
And when I grab the knob in my right hand 
The body, looping my wrist, 

Spirals up my forearm 
Like a bullwhip 
Wrapping itself around a post. 

Pressing the knob to the knothole 
So the head can’t come inside, 
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While cool, peristaltic ripples fill my palm, 
And coils tightening on my forearm 
Call to mind 
The reputation of the rat snake as constrictor, 
I begin to smell 
The newly released smear of musk 
Fortified with guano 
Lacing the air. 

Day is full-fledged. 

Clear light strikes the bleeding thumb 
From which a warm drop plummets 
Onto the bare, sensitive ramp of the left foot. 
I tug the knob, 

But the snake latches himself on the far side of the board 
And the scales 
Caught in the cypress’s grain 
Tear with a dry whisper. 

I try twisting the knob 
And the snake comes unlatched 
By what looks like a mechanical function 
Absorbed from the doorknob’s former life, as, 
In one groundbreaking experiment, 
Worms “learned” 

The reticulum of an unfamiliar maze 
By eating other worms 
That had learned first hand, 

Or 
As the reader of a poem 
May be said to learn 
The arcanum of the gray rat snake at dawn 
Without bothering to acquire 
The bitten thumb. 

I pin the head now with the cane in my left hand 
And take hold of the neck. 

Friz, 

Who has kept put, 

Angling her gaze with pert accuracy, 
Watches me back out, 

Snake upheld in the wilderness, 
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And begins shifting her eggs 
For an even seat. 
Summer leaves and grassblades revel 
In the early light 
To the revival music of an insect orchestra 
Performing the most recent overture 
To their serenade. 
Traffic picks up on the Liberty Road. 
In the spirit of things 
I go down through the woods 
Past flower- and thorn-bearing vines 
Into the dark tangle of choked weeds 
To celebrate 
The ceremonial release of the gray rat snake at dawn, 
And on the clay floor where the shadows are, 
Where the cool mist hangs, 
I leave him, 
Motionless and alert. 
He could die. 
He could come back. 
He could learn 
Never to steal eggs from a frizzly hen. 
And the doorknob, like Jonah 
When God took pity on him and Nineveh, 
Could be found in mullein 
Near dewberry bushes in bloom, or purpled with sweet fruit, 
By some untravelled cowpath, 
Probably not. 
Probably, 
When I get back to the front porch, 
One fly 
Will be sampling the congealed grease on my scrambled eggs, 
And the armadillo that lives under the woodpile 
Will be sleeping. 
The doves will have alighted elsewhere, 
And the coon, gone. 
Venus will have slipped into the blue folds of translucent sky, 
And I will find myself at breakfast, 
And begin. 
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NAOMI SHIHAB NYE 


CATALOGUE ARMY 


Something has happened to my name. 

It now appears on catalogues 

for towels and hiking equipment, 

dresses spun in India, 

hand-colored prints of parrots and their eggs. 
Fifty tulips are on their way 

if I will open the door. 

Dishrags from North Carolina 

unstack themselves in the Smoky Mountains 
and make a beeline for my sink. 


I write a postcard to my cousin: 

This is what it is like to live in America. 
Individual tartlet pans congregate 

in the kitchen, chiming my name. 

Porcelain fruit boxes float above tables, 
sterling silver ice cream cone holders - 

twirl upside-down on the cat’s dozing head. 


For years I developed radar against malls. 

So what is it that secretly applauds 

this army of catalogues marching upon my house? 

I could be in the bosom of poverty, still they arrive. 
I could be dead, picked apart by vultures, 

still they would tell me 

what socks to wear in my climbing boots. 


Stay true, catalogues, protect me 

from the wasteland where whimsy and impulse 
never camp. 

Be my companion on this journey between dusts, 
between vacancy and that smiling stare 

that is citizen of every climate 

but customer to nothing, 

even air. 
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THE MAN WHO HATED TREES 


When he started blaming robberies 
on trees, you knew for sure 
something was wrong. 


This man who clipped hair, 

who spent years shaving the necks 

of cafeteria managers, 

sweeping lost curls down drains, 

this man who said, “‘It is always better 
to cut off a little too much...” 


You could say he transferred 

one thing to another when he came home, 
hair to leaves, only this time 

he was cutting down whole bodies, 

from the feet up, he wanted 

to make those customers stumps. 


“This tree drops purple balls 
on the roof of my car. 
That tree touches the rain gutter. 
I don’t like blossoms, too much mess. 
Trees take up the sky. 
It’s my light, why share it?” 
He said thieves struck more 
on blocks where there were trees. 
“The shade, you know. They like the dark.”’ 
You lived for days with the buzz of his chain-saw 
searing off the last little branches of neighborly affection. 


It was planting-season in the rest of the town 

but your street received a crew-cut. 

Two pecan trees that had taken half-a-century to rise 
now stood like Mohawk Indians, shorn. 

He gloated on his porch surrounded by amputations. 
You caught him staring greedily 

at the loose branches swinging over your roof. 
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Tomorrow, when everything was cut, what then? 
He joked about running over cats 

as the last chinaberry crashed, 

as the truck came to gather arms and legs, 

fingers waving their last farewell. 


What stories did he tell himself, 

this patriot of springtime, 

and how did it feel to down sprouting boulevards 
with his bald bald heart? 
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LIMITS 


The body is a bag of appetites 

hung like an airport windsack on these 
branches of bone that, given 

the right minerals in a lucky grave, might 
last for more than a million years 


or silt to chalk, shattered 
calligraphy. And all the rhythms 

at odds with their neighbors, blood 
and its beating that swims into view 
under the lens at ten power, odd 


little shapes bumping into each other, 

the busy work of platelets. What is the sound 
bone makes branching out? The steady 

low moan of wind in the pine, or the quiet 
hospitality of coral? You have seen 


the filmstrip of the hummingbird’s 

wing, how it moves like any hoverer 
working against the air in slow 
backstroke circles. The rhythm of the eye 
cannot follow, but the blood 


knows. It is my blood when the children 
are late home from school, the unutterable 
speed of fear. With a bird in the palm, 
that wild drum, one learns 

the limits of arithmetic. 
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CROWS ON THE ROAD IN RAIN 


These feathered cairns, stormclouds 
on coaldust wings—they carry 

all sorrow to earth. Six cross the gravel 
on foot this morning, rain as usual 
falling like a veil across the Northwest. 
Fog is warned from the Sound by horns 
resonant as grief. Like the slow 

parade of mourners, six queued crows 
shatter the early day, raucously calling 
before their black feathers 

lift against rain’s weight. An edible 
morsel crawls up from flattened 
grasses into one crow’s beak. All stop, 
lower their glittering heads 

as if in prayer, but this is impossible, 
can they be sad? What do crows 

want? When the sky 

clears they will rise with chainsaw 
voices above the pines, calling for corn 
or for carrion. But in rain 

crows call ma-ma, like the doll 

who closes her eyes upside down 

and, having no heart, can only 

pretend to be comforted. 
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MUD MAN 


A man crossing the mud where the beaver 
dam burst, below the chain of ponds 

slips and falls on his back. 

He doesn’t cry out, he lies there. 
Swallows dive and snap up the 

insects crawling his face. 

Birds make everything lighter. 


Lovers crouch in the bushes, 

a little girl sleeps in a cave, 

her mother floats in the river, 

a man falls down in the mud. 

The mud’s a beaver’s conscience 
oozing out below his dam 

with a wall of rotten sticks 

in their second life, sprouting in mud 
and a sparrow poking among the sticks 
under the pond—in the pond’s cellar— 
disappears and never comes out. 


How do I know? I watch from my tree, 

I see everything, I saw him fall, 

I see brown and yellow mud, 

a bright smear of orange sludge, 

wrinkled green muck .. . 

I’m perfectly quiet, I watch him squirm 

to feel the kiss of it 

sucking him down, slurp of its weight 

on his arms and legs, 

only his face stays above mud. 

He doesn’t cry out, he snorts 

like a bear or pig, but the beavers ignore him. 
They surface at dusk, trailing silver streaks. 
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The white stump of his face in the mud 
makes mud words, burst smacks, 
marvelous gurgles, grunts stuck in mud 
which rise up here to my tree where I’m 
learning to fly, learning to sing. 
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BONE PIT 


A new road entered the trees 

halfway up the hill 

next to the pit of bones and horseshoes 
some tidy farmer left 

three miles from the nearest house. 


A hunter lost his coon dog, 

I passed it in a ditch. 

Rusted barrels scattered the hill, 
foundation of a house, 

red strips of metal roof, boards and glass— 
bones picked clean. 


Carried two bones and a horseshoe 
back to my house—thought I could 
learn what dead objects say. 
Horseshoe layers of rust, like shale. 
Pitted hoofbone had the appearance 
of stone grazed by centuries of air. 


The foreleg looked like an old wrench. 
Bones were the first hammers. 
Maybe those came from horses 

who cleared the field on that hill 
where hunters shoot grouse now 

and blue smoke of chain saws drifts 
from the stacked forest. 


I put them in the barn behind 

a radiator cracked one year 

when ice swelled its ribs. 

The metal crack rang through the house. 
Winter came, we filled the barn 

with oak and cherry—limbs of broken trees— 
and this month, April 

in a cold snap, under the last pile of wood 
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I found them lying on the floor 
mute as worn tools 
whose use I couldn’t guess. 


PLANTING AND VARIATIONS 


On the maple trees 

leaves drift out to the edge of the mind 
where they break open in shapes. 

What sadness that the mind can’t hold 
those leafy words, scattered in its brains. 
I have a headache this lovely day 

caught in the middle of May with 

my overcoat on, I feel insulted. 


I lay out a garden in a plot of my mind. 
Radishes over here, over here spinach and leeks. 
If I concentrate, large fists of squash 

suck up the sunlight, tomatoes pop their strings. 
Does thinking of melons free them from shapes? 
Hold them inside while they swell and burst. 


Thinking tomatoes leaves a red 

streak in the sweet air. 

Say “sunflower” and the word cracks apart. 
I split its husk with my teeth 

and eat the seeds, each one carved 

with my mouth’s last wish. 


Nothing exhausts the lonely mind. 
When I think of the trees 

they collapse in the wind 

and rise up again... 
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BARNS COLLAPSING 


One leans into the wind 

hung on a roofbeam and when 

the wind stops folds into wood. 

Another drops in a dry spell, boards shrunk. 
After inspection I condemn 

the empty fields, the sun and rain. 

I examine each gulched board 

in stalls left standing, 

gaps in the boards gullies of light 

before they’re nailed up in restaurants and dens. 


I investigate decay, 

the lost shapes of things, rotten beams 

burst open, license plates the color of dirt 

nailed on the walls, and thumb-sized rusted bottlecaps. 
Thirty year old hay spilling out of a barn. 

Winch on a beam at the top sticking out. 


A mile down the road a barn’s about to go. 
Huge thistles in the field behind it. 

Wife works in town at the nursing home, 
husband sits at the one kitchen window 

in the grey barnlight caving in slowly. 
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AUDUBON EXAMINES A BITTERN 


A lady brought me a Least Bittern 

wrapped in her skirt. She woke this morning 

to find it perched on her bedpost. 

It stuck its beak up in the air 

and tried to pretend it was a reed, 

a trick that works well on the marsh 

but not so well in a lady’s bedroom. 
“Td only left my window open 

a crack,”’ she said, “‘but there it was.’ 

It didn’t struggle much, scream, 

or foul the cloth. (They usually do.) 

It posed, beak up, and didn’t budge 

for ninety minutes while I sketched it. 

Then, an experiment of sorts: 

I set up books two inches apart 

and jabbed the bird with a pencil. 

Between my Gray’s Anatomy 

and a large red book about Brazil, 

it strolled like a lord on his way to town. 

I moved them closer—an inch apart. 

The bird was wonderful! It marched right through! 

When I killed it, I found its breast 

two and a quarter inches wide. 

Bedamned if I know what to make of that. 


> 
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TO THE OLD MASTERS 


They may have left behind an honored name 
But it cost a lifetime of deprivation. 
T’ao Ch’ien 


I have no wife, 

much less a son, to lament over 
when he has died 

in his infancy. I have never 
seen a peach 

blossom in the bud, 

nor stood beneath 

the Red Cliffs awed by 

their towering history. Alcohol 
tastes bitter 

to me; I have always shunned 
such classic delights. 

Few friends 

of mine write 

poems—even letters are hard to 
compose: how can we 

swap our sentiments? Pouring 
over your lyrics, 

the translations at my 

side, I worry about how 
muddle-headed my past innocence 
has made me. This 

is my only 

claim to sorrow. Whatever 
glimpses I have 

caught of the vision within 
your words must be due to 
your daring: as 

the moon on this night 
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illumines to the far reaches 
of my room, 

beaming through a window 
cluttered now with 

clothes, drying in the breeze. 
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HEROICS 


We keep coming to this part 

of the story where we're sad: 
I’ve broken up with my true love 
man after man. 

You’ve found It; 

Once, It was god. 

Once, revolution 

in the third world. 

Now, It’s love. 


You’ll survive, our mothers said 
when romance was once. 

Now they keep tight faces 

for our visits home 

and tell their friends 

all that education 

has confused us, 

all those poems. 


They have, we laugh, 

and buy the dreams— 
Redbook, House Beautiful, 
Mademoiselle & Vogue— 

to read our stories in them 
and send the clippings home. 
Sometimes the bright chase 
of ad lovers in a meadow set 
sells us to belief again 

in that worn plot of love... 


Sadly, we turn the page 
to right our hearts, 
knowing our lives too well 
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to be the heroines 

of our mothers’ stories. 

We’re careful with the words 

we pick, the loves with no returns 

like the ones we wanted. 

Aunts to our sisters’ boys, 

we bring them squawking rubber monsters, 
birthday poems pasted in the growing albums. 
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NEW CLOTHES 


I remember her on rainy days making my school clothes, 

gathering the skirt, pinning the belt to the upside-down 
waist; 

Always reverse, work on the blind: she lifted the lining, 

pins in her mouth, words minced between tight lips, por- 
cupine mother; 

Flip it over and see; the work doesn’t show; blind stitches. 

She smiled: puckered sleeves, tucked yokes, lace binding on 
every seam; 

her craft more perfect in invisibility, 

her outfits successes when they looked 

as if she hadn’t made them. 


I remember the whirr and whine of her black Singer, 

the gold traceries on the cast iron rod 

by the wheel that lifted and lowered the needle. 

Threading the levers, eyepieces, winding the turquoise 
string 

through hooks, around minuscule wheels, up and down, 

her Ariadne hands clever in labyrinths, 

the fabric rounding and flattening as it neared the flatbed, 

the bulb dotting the cloth with a spot of light, 

the needle glinting, 

the needle racing through gingham, poplin, seersucker, 
cambric, 

the pedal pressed heavily down with the weight of one 
woman, 

eye intent, hands feeding and receiving the fabric, 

the skirt rounding on the other side of the flatbed, 

a turquoise fanning. 


Sometimes she let me stand on her left side, 

taking the fabric in hand as it came through the portal. 

Don’t tug. Don’t hurry it, she snapped. Thread’ll snag. 

Minute by minute, patient impatience, shifting from foot to 
foot, 

I begged for the odd job: 

taking a seam out, sewing a hem, snipping off thread ends. 
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Sometimes she’d let me stand on her right side, 

turning the wheel slowly by hand till she pinched, Stop! 

Handing her scissors by handle-ears, Never the sharp end, 
never; 

threading her needles, winding her threads; 

the spools sat in their rods in the sewing box, 

grandmotherly, bun ends tucked in the notch on the flat 
tops, 

pink, turquoise, burnt sienna, umber, ivory, mauve, 

a palette of greens, laurel, mint, olive, cobalt & lemon, 
aquamarine. 

You look good in green: mint shorts, olive skirts, laurel jum- 
pers, 

lemony blouses and nightgowns— 
better than storebought. 


Late in the night she worked, bent, peering at stitches. 

I stayed up, dabbing her seams with a wet facecloth, 

pressing the wet hiss out of my dresses. 

Sometimes she stopped, turning back over a seam, 

forward and back, reinforcement, then snip. 

She held out the bell of a skeletal skirt for me to try, 

nubbed at the small of her back, glanced at the time, 

Oh my! It’s late. Tomorrow a schoolday! 

She rushed up the stairs, hurried a facewash 

(Where is that facecloth?), 

turned my arms into the sleeves of the nightgown she’d 
made me, 

tucked me between sheets that smelled of her handcreme. 


I waited in the dark she left me 
for the creak of descent, 

the scrape of the chair, 

the furious whirr of the Singer. 
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It blows your mind, 


the radio, or whatever piece of sonic equipment 
you keep along with the single white rose 


and the spiked mirror in your monochrome room . . . 


I’ve seen it through the open door sometimes. 


You hoover twice a week, and in my eyes 

that amounts to a passion for cleanliness. 

The vacuum, its pre-war drone in the corridor. 
Thin and snub-nosed, a gas-mask on a stick. 


Your reveille is at six: you go downstairs 

for a glass of water with your vitamin pills. 
Then you go back to your room, and your light 
stays on till late. —What do you do all day? 


. .. Trailing cigarette smoke and suspicion, 
you prowl through the house, accident-prone 
and painfully thin in your sepulchral clothes. 
Reality filters through your tinted spectacles. 


And in the afternoon, your looped-tape excesses: 
a couple of pop-standards in your repertoire, 

the demonstration-piece for synthesizer, 

and that thrilling concerto for nose-flute . . . 


Two floors away, I can still hear the storm. 

The jungle and the platitudes of sentiment 

battle it out with technology, sweep you 

into a corner of your room, delirious, trembling, 


a pile of leaves. 
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HOW ILOVE YOU 


It has just rained. 

Humps gleam in the sun. 

Dung steams. 

The prairie is all buffalo for miles 

and the great herd is uneasy. 

Their pawing causes the ground to tremble 
20 miles to the east in Topeka. 


His huge head sharply up, 

a great bull stands over his calving mate 
at a distance from the rest of the herd. 
As wind whispers in the prairie grass 
he nuzzles his mate’s belly softly, 

his wet nostrils flaring. 

The wind carries wolf. 


Raising his head 

he makes the slightest shift 

surely and without hesitation; 

a decision to sacrifice. 

Flank shivers spread for miles like waves 
across an ocean of wet fur. 

The bulls move to the edge of a forming circle. 
Suddenly 

there are the wolves, 

dozens of them, 

clearing the first slight rise, 

their bared teeth sprouting in the sun like ivory knives. 
At that instant they see the great lone bull 
moving in front of his mate 

and they know what they are in for. 

They almost stop. 
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RED HAWK 


MASTER, MASTER, LORD OF THE DANCE 


I follow the fox’s trail 

of drifting chicken feathers 

into deep snow, 

across the stock pond with the early sun 
frozen in its eye. 


Where the forest turns up the mountain 

I hesitate: 

as I left the house, 

your kiss was full of tongue 

and you held 4 cold, brown-speckled eggs 
to my cheek; 


on the other hand 

the fox now has 2 of our 6 laying hens 
and his courage is like a dark-eyed woman 
coming in broad daylight 

to steal the heart of a man. 


As I turn back over the frozen pond 
you top the low hill from the house, 
running the snowy field to meet me; 
your breath streams in your dark hair. 
Two feathers blow across the ice 
dancing in their early morning ecstasy. 
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ANNE NICODEMUS CARPENTER 


DEPRECIATION 


No one should be obliged to carry 

Even a lover’s toy box. 

Lending a hand up flights of stairs 

Or over a threshold 

Is not too much to ask, 

But a box big enough to hold 

A life-sized stuffed-up father, 

His smiling lips stitched shut, 

And a wind-up mother who never ran down 
Still clattering and rattling under the lid, 
Should have been left behind, 

Filled with mothballs for old times’ sake. 
Finally, it’s just too much. 

At the garage sale for old biases 

And antique points of view, 

The wornout lover, marked down to half price, 
Leans wearily against them, 

The first to go. 
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MOTEL 


I have been sleeping a life’s length away 

In my bed at home. 

Now, I am stabbed awake into this anonymous room 
By a left handed sun and the slam of a car door 

At the foot of the bed. 

With a sleight of eye and a confusion of distances, 

The room, done in Ramada oriental, seems to be a book, 
One I don’t know but can see as clearly 

As if it lay on the coffee table 

Beside the Eliot Porter Eastern Song Birds, 

Africa, the Lippizaners and their toy soldier riders. 
Bulky as a wallpaper book from Strahan. 

It has beige pages, the writing in Chinese characters, 
Rust-colored in neat rows with even margins. 

The book changes sizes with me so I am inside its pages, 
Each one big enough now to paper a wall. 

I cannot read or even understand Chinese, 

But the characters are familiar. 

They swim in and out of focus, 

The same three words repeated in every line, on every page, 
Becoming the title of the story. 

My lover’s skin is beige. All his hair is chestnut, 

Curling in my fingers, and, as we hold each other, 

We are swimming in a Red River 

With an audience of past lovers smiling at us 

Over a Great Wall of time. 
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ARS POETICA 


When, at first, they cannonaded out, 

Like turtle eggs, I just waddled away, 

Too ignorant to dig a hole for them in the sand. 
They hatched all right. The sun did that, 

But the gulls got most of them right off, 

And the ones that lived 

Stayed soft and silver dollar size. 

They have been in a terrarium ever since 

With two newts, waiting behind smudged glass 
For a meal of ant eggs. 


The next batch I cuffed around a lot, 
Took them berrying with me, opened logs to get at ants, 
Slapped away bees. Together we licked the honey. 
I did the ursine number on them, 
“Sit in that tree! Don’t move till I get back!” 
(From salmon fishing with a lover). 
Later, strolling into the sun with two small ones 
That had slipped out of my fur while I slept, 
I heard rattling in the branches. A pair of skeletons, 
Wrapped in each other’s arms, were where I’d left them, 
The bones of an idea. 


After that calamity, I would have stopped it—if I could— 

It’s not that easy living with lost innocence, 

And unruly offspring who jeer at your worn out iron hand 

And borrow your velvet glove behind your back 

To wear with friends. 

For the most part, they lounge around the house, half- 
stoned, 

Taking short trips in manilla envelopes, 

Calling home for return postage. 

Weakly, I send it off to them, 

Not really surprised to find 

They can’t support themselves. 
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THE IVORY TOWER 


It has taken a long time 

and the tusks of many elephants. 

It is not a conspicuous place— 
straight and simple 

by a calm clean river. 

It is surrounded by moderate woods. 
On the horizon a cloud or two 

roll gently by. 

Birds, of course: 

hawks, thrushes, doves. 

The great cliffs behind it 

add mystery and the degree of solitude 
by which one measures God. 
Beyond the cliffs there is lightning 
and barbarous armies clashing. 
There is also poverty and despair 
and frowns scuttling across deserts, 
and all manner of sins growing 
gnarled and knotted from the earth. 
Do not dwell on this. 

The daffodils are coming up 

by the marble bench. Let us go 

and pick them. 
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RETURN TO DUNBARTON OAKS 
For Barbara Selig 


But once you made the night 
stop before our eyes 

sitting by broken trees 

and dying flowers you 

were the rose we whirled around. 


Now we have come back, 

joyous and drunken still 

on the liquor of that November wind 
we drank and turned to wings. 


Yellow rain 
boxwood and woodruff 


the huge mansion of memory. 

It is late summer. The chrysanthemums 
flame and the trees lunge skyward 

like green smoke. 

Somewhere in elegant rooms 


the white powder of tedium 
bleaches you. 
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WHY I CAN'T LIVE IN CHEYENNE, ANYMORE 


Because the gray pebble wind never stops. 


Had you been there, when my house flexed 

on its studs, I might have slept, not heard 

coal trains switching rails, thundering East. 

I might have dreamt through a truck convoy 

punching gears for that last wedge of pecan pie 

at Little America, a diesel pump home, home 

on the range. We could have joked about dogs 

roaming in packs. Alone, I spooked into a curl, 

banking on sun to nip their howl. “Believe me 

and come back,” I write. ‘‘Nights on the plains 

never end.” Take stranded Monday. I belted gin 

with this cowboy spangled in spurs. 100 years 

too late to ride fence, he’d driven hard 

from Chugwater or bonecold Gillette, 150 miles 

to yip at a Bo Derek flick. In route, he catches 

his cowgirl, perfect, flagging his wheels: 

hair streaming blonde, dangling fruity lips, 

a woman, half-child, born on the sagebrush 

tabletop, fed on the milk of its hailstones 

and the rockabye of its runaway boxcars. 

He swerves to her shoulder, flings open his door. 
“She blew me a kiss and was gone,” he tells me 

at 2 a.m. in the O.K. Corral Saloon. 

The wind’s whipping post, Cheyenne. No woman, 

real or imaginary, could love so much punishing 

horizon. But how about a visit? We could bowl 

for beers, croon with the pack for a twister, 

hit the Union Pacific depot with no luggage 


for one-way tickets out of the wind, anywhere. 
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VERMONT GRAY, A TRAIN, A BOAT 


An all night rain rattles my tin roof. 

“Must be November,”’ I tell my pillow. 
My Vermont town puffs like a train terminal. 
Each chimneyed house climbs long hours 
into oncoming winter, clack, clacking 
with sparks and flumes of wood smoke, 
determined, by god, to be saved by next summer. 


Two Novembers ago, my bones first huddled 
by a Vermont blaze. There, I sifted 

through our ten years together, hungering 

for the blue skies we headed West for. 

The past trembled like this: July night 
camped below Independence Pass. Hailstones, 
fat as grapefruit, pelted me to the car. 


You laughed, dragged me back, poor flatlander 
from Florida, and zipped me up in our sleeping 
bag till coffee. Like a fairweather deckhand, 

I took to the bars any life knots 

we couldn’t untangle in a blow. I sulked, 

sculled out of reach, straggled back in 

from the glowing arms of a more perfect rainbow. 


Vermont gray is still good for sifting ashes. 

Just today, a man came to my door peddling 

the end of the world. With him, I could stand 
with the saved when Jehovah’s fire torched 

the earth. Nothing he could preach 

about the paradise to follow would end our past, 
would save me from the gray I sometimes come to 


after I’d capsized our small boat 

worked in the wood of dreams, whose planking, 
edge-nailed and glued, had come undone, 

a craft unlike any other that we believed, 

after 10 years of trials, could shoot the rapids 

of one of those great flooding mountain rivers 
out into the cleansing waters of the sea. 


J. P. WHITE 


ONE MORNING ANOTHER GOOD MAN IS GONE 


Where did Dick Peterson go? 

Mr. Adjusted. Nice Guy. Man on Top. 
He wore the executive’s disguise. 

No complaints, matching socks, all smiles. 
Always brought daisies home. 


The day of his going his face beamed 
the brighter glow of a light bulb 

before it pops. Help was on the way. 
No more performances, today. 

No more bright selling images delivered. 


Some say how sharp his fear of failure 

at the Great American Company, promising 
so much. Or imagine how lonely to wake up 
and never once squeak out the tyrant’s name 
tearing at your ribs like a weed. 


But what’s left of him is a newspaper clipping: 
“One morning another good man is gone.” 

Now you see him. Now you don’t. 

That’s all folks. Go back to work. 

A few, lonely few, can’t afford to flip the page. 


When they touch in themselves the same 

broken man—frail, scared, impossible to reach— 
who crawls out into a cornfield 

with an Exacto knife, begging at long last 

for swift release, forgiveness, weak is all I have, 


one gift for me, alone, alone, and never comes back. 
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EIGHT POETS 


Work, for the Night is Coming, by Jared Carter. Macmillan. $10.95. 

A World of Difference, by Heather McHugh. Houghton Mifflin. $9.95 
clothbound; $5.95 paperbound. 

Views and Spectacles: New and Selected Shorter Poems, by Theodore 
Weiss. Macmillan. $5.95. 

Waking to My Name: New and Selected Poems, by Robert Pack. Johns 
Hopkins, University Press. $15.95 clothbound; $6.95 pa- 
perbound. 

Before Sleep, by Philip Booth. Viking/Penguin. $12.95 clothbound; 
$5.95 paperbound. 

Two-Headed Poems, by Margaret Atwood. Simon and Schuster. 
$10.95. 

In a Pig’s Eye, by Robert Siegel, University Presses of Florida. $6.95. 

For Instance, by John Ciardi. Norton and Company. $9.95 
clothbound; $3.95 paperbound. 


Too often reading a new book of poetry one wonders why the 
author has bothered to include many of the poems. Most books are 
full of superfluous material—pieces of botched intention, false direc- 
tion, or middling intensity, pieces that read more like exercises than 
poems. How many books would be twice as good at half the length, 
especially those by authors who insist on collecting nearly every 
scrap they write and force their readers to become their editors? Is it 
any wonder that readers become fiercely loyal to the writers who 
never waste their time, to poets like Philip Larkin or Anthony 
Hecht, who never collect a superfluous poem? 

Yet even in a period of loose standards, some poets refuse to make 
easy compromises; they wait years for a book to find its inevitable 
shape. There are no superfluous poems in Jared Carter’s Work, for 
the Night is Coming, which the Academy of American Poets chose for 
its 1980 Walt Whitman Award. Publishing this first book at the age 
of forty-two, Carter has made a memorable debut. From beginning 
to end, this volume has the quiet passion of conviction, the voice of a 
poet who knows exactly what he wants to say and how to say it. 

Work, for the Night is Coming is unusually unified, especially for a 
collection that spans many years of an author’s development. Behind 
the range of styles and approaches, one recognizes a single honest 
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and contemporary voice. The book is also unified by the people and 
places it describes; all of the poems with specific locations are set in 
Indiana where Carter was born and still lives. Working in the tradi- 
tion of Winesburg, Ohio and The Spoon River Anthology, he has 
created Mississinewa County, an imaginary landscape of small 
towns and family farms which seems more real than most actual 
places. 

Carter’s characteristic tone is elegiac. Aware of how much the 
Midwest has changed during his lifetime, he writes out of a deeply- 
felt desire to preserve the landscape and people of this world. His 
subject matter is the culture of small-town Indiana, although “‘cul- 
ture” is not the word one would normally use in describing places 
which seem so average. Talking about local customs, legends, 
buildings, and people, he creates a richly populated world in the 
process of passing away. A typical poem is ““Monument City,” in 
which the poet visits a favorite aunt whose house is being destroyed 
to make room for a reservoir. Describing the last evening spent 
waiting there for the rain to clear, so that a family friend (the local 
undertaker) can take a photograph of the house, Carter preserves all 
that is about to vanish in this woman’s life. It is a quiet but extra- 
ordinary moment, made even stronger by another poem nearby 
which describes how the same undertaker must supervise the mov- 
ing of a graveyard which will also be flooded by the reservoir. 

Even when he is writing about supposedly neutral objects, Carter 
imbues them with personal importance, usually the human necessity 
to believe something one does will resist Time. In “‘Geodes,” for 
example, the crystallized stones he collects gradually become his 
own poems as well. It begins: 


They are useless, there is nothing 
To be done with them, no reason, only 


The finding: letting myself down holding 
To ironwood and the dry bristle of roots 


Into the creekbed, into clear water... 


And ends: 


It is all waiting there in darkness. 


I want to know only that things gather themselves 
With great patience, that they do this forever. 
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Reading Carter, one notices how elegiac the poetry of small Mid- 
western towns has been from the beginning. Starting with the Spoon 
River Anthology, this poetry has shown how vulnerable these human 
communities are in comparison to the great natural spaces around 


_them. It was as if even the earliest settlers knew that their children 


wouldn’t stay on forever but soon go running off to Chicago or 
California. Today the landscape cries out for a poet to explain what 
has happened, to reconcile the empty storefronts, abandoned farm- 
houses, and miles of lonely highways to those who have stayed on. 

There are so many good poems in Work, for the Night is Coming 
that it makes no sense to list them all, but it is interesting to note the 
kind of successes Carter achieves. He never manages a really dazzling 
triumph in any one poem, but rather brings off one modest success 
after another. A poet who waited forty-two years to publish his first 
book must often have wondered if it was worthwhile to bide his 
time and perfect his craft. The answer in Carter’s case is an un- 
qualified yes. 

When Heather McHugh published Dangers, her first book, in 
1977, she was greeted by critics of all persuasions as an exciting new 
voice. There was nothing derivative or uncertain about her tough, 
worldly poems; and her brisk, witty style was a refreshing change 
from the morose, self-pitying tone of so many recent books. With 
her second volume, A World of Difference, once again she has proven 
that she is a poet to be taken seriously. 

Despite its title, A World of Difference marks little change from her 
earlier book, not that in McHugh’s case one would be anxious for 
too much change. She is still the poet of Dangers—with the same 
manic wit, the same brash, perceptive, and amusing manner. Like 
the earlier book, A World of Difference is made up entirely of short 
poems usually cryptic in tone and subject; the only noticeable change 
is a slight darkening in McHugh’s moods and imagery. Here the 
emotional background of the poems (always blurred or half-hidden 
from the reader’s view) seems more personal and painful, the subjects 
ironically more dangerous than in her first collection. 

McHugh is never dull. Her poems move along with an unforced, 
conversational momentum, as she dazzles the reader with a proces- 
sion of jokes, puns, double entendres, and street slang turned upside 
down. Like a seasoned comédienne, she times each line so that every 
turn of phrase comes off. Here is a typical passage from “The 
Meaning of Fall’’: 


Gold leaf fell to the rake 
and the fire. Leaping headlong 
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into those upholstered yards 
we couldn’t tell 


rags from riches, 

loving a little trash by nature, 
having an orange crush. 

But goods are made 


by loss, and love becomes 
a set of pet names, all 
diminutive .. . 


Despite her pyrotechnics, McHugh does not often use traditional 
similes or metaphors. In “The House,” for example, a strange home 
at nightfall becomes a metaphor for some unnamed part of the per- 
sonal past the poet wishes to escape: 


I’ve got to leave this house 


where my uncle who has lost his hands, 
my father who has lost his tongue 


decide that everything is relative. 
They cannot mean the world to me, 


turning to themselves, 
taking the windows for bad art. 


McHugh’s strengths are so obvious that one is tempted to over- 
look a central disability in her work. At times one wonders whether 
the endlessly inventive surfaces of her poems don’t disguise an 
essential hollowness underneath. There is always a syntactical 
semblance of sense, sometimes even a pseudo-narrative structure. 
But pulling the poems apart into their glittery pieces, one often finds 
there is nothing left but a skillful collection of local effects. This 
apparent lack of depth is not so much a problem in McHugh’s more 
realistic poems like “What the Old Women See’ or “Elevated,” 
where the reader can impose his own associations on what at least 
seems like a common frame of reference. But in McHugh’s more 
surreal moments one often grasps in vain for some convincing han- 
dle to the poem. Perhaps the central vision of McHugh’s work will 
become more apparent in her subsequent work. 

Views and Spectacles is an extremely severe selection of Theodore 
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Weiss’s shorter works. From his seven published volumes, Weiss has 
chosen only thirty-five poems to outline his career, adding a few 
new pieces to bring the volume up to date. He has omitted many 
well-known poems and excluded his longer work entirely, except 
for a few excerpts treated as independent poems. While this approach 
may have some disadvantages, it does provide the new reader with a 
manageable entrée into Weiss’s often intimidating work, as well as 
give the familiar reader fresh perspective on his unique achievement. 

Almost every commentator on Weiss’s work has made the same 
observation: he is not easy to read. Although at first sight there are 
no overwhelming difficulties in his work, no long untranslated pas- 
sages in Greek or cryptic typographical arrangements on the page, 
there are some essential qualities that make it strenuous reading. 
Each poem tries to do something different, explores a new subject or 
finds an unexpected way of expressing itself. Intellectual, allusive, 
and complex, he is a learned man who does not hesitate to show it in 
his work. 

The restless quality of Weiss’s imagination demonstrates itself in 
the complex, dynamic syntax that is the most important and original 
feature of his style. For Weiss, syntax has become a way of thinking. 
It not only drives the rhythm of the poem but also controls the 
movement of images and ideas. Sentences stretch themselves across 
lines, building phrase upon phrase, image upon image, holding 
fragments of perception together in uneasy equilibrium, via colons, 
commas, and dashes. Weiss pushes syntax to its extreme until the 
reader sees ideas and images in new relationship, hears words and 
phrases in a new way. The effect is one of extreme, indeed danger- 
ous, compression. So much verbal and intellectual energy is con- 
tained that the poems sometimes seem about to explode into sharp, 
fiery fragments. 

Poetry committed to compression and innovation risks many fail- 
ures, and even in a carefully selected volume like Views and Spectacles 
Weiss does not always succeed in controlling his dynamic experi- 
ments. But, when he does succeed, he achieves poems of excitement 
and originality. Weiss is one of the few American poets of his genera- 
tion who has created new verse rhythms. Many poets started out, as 
he did, from Pound and Williams, but most of them never achieved 
such a personal sound. One notices what makes Weiss’s work so 
individual more easily in his complex poems, but even at his most 
accessible, in poems like the justly celebrated ‘‘The Fire of 
Alexandria,” one sees all the characteristic qualities—its strong con- 
ception, learning, wit, and rhythmic originality (an originality all the 
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more remarkable for coming through in a poem written in iambic 
pentameter): 


Imagine it, a Sophocles complete, 

the lost epic of Homer, including no doubt 
his notes, his journals, and his observations 
on blindness. But what occupies me most, 
with the greatest hurt of grandeur, are those 
magnificent authors, kept in scholarly rows, 
whose names we have no passing record of: 
scrolls unrolling Aphrodite like Cleopatra 
bundled in a rug, the spoils of love. 


Weiss is not to everyone’s taste, but those who prize a writer who 
can match passion to intelligence will find much to admire here. 
With Waking to My Name: New and Selected Poems, Robert Pack 
provides an opportunity to review the career of a poet who initially 
had talents out of tune with his time but who has undergone a long 
process of self-discovery to write his best work. One associates Pack 
with the formal academic poetry of the Fifties, on the basis of both 
his own early work and his involvement (with Louis Simpson and 
Donald Hall) in editing that decade’s most influential anthology, 
New Poets of England and America. Even the title of Pack’s first book, 
The Irony of Joy (1955), evokes the cool, self-conscious style of the 
period, an impression not dispelled by the villanelles, rhymed quat- 
rains, and the mandatory sestina inside. While these early verses are 
skillful, today one hears little of Pack’s distinctive voice in them. 
Only occasionally does one of these early poems foreshadow his later 
concerns, as in “The Way We Wonder,” a villanelle which begins: 


What has become of our astonishment 

For simple things: color and the touch of day? 

We wonder, now our early gift is spent, 

About abstracted reasons to repent 

For joy, blank words we’ve heard our parents say. 
What has become of our astonishment 


For night and space, for stars we can’t invent? 


Pack spent the next fifteen years rediscovering this astonishment 
for simple things. Although his next two volumes contained good 
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poems, too many of them now seem needlessly distanced and in- 
direct, an evasiveness most obvious in personal poems like “Father,” 
where his father’s death is elegantly transformed into an impersonal 
myth. It was not until 1969, in Home From the Cemetery, that one 
clearly heard Pack’s own voice. Here he finally discovered how to 
write directly about the important things in his life, his family, his 
home, and the local countryside. These unfashionable subjects may 
explain why Pack experimented so long before finding himself. By 
temperament he was a domestic poet, and domesticity was not a 
subject seen to best advantage in the intellectual style of the Fifties. 

Pack’s development marks another contrast to that of his con- 
temporaries. Perhaps the greatest critical cliché for poets of Pack’s 
generation was that only by abandoning form could they find their 
true voices. It is interesting to note in Pack’s case how he gradually 
discovered his own voice while continuing to write in forms. 
Although all his later books contain work in free verse, Pack has 
usually employed formal principles in his verse, some traditional, 
others original. About half the new poems in Waking to My Name are 
in rhyme or metre, and, believe it or not, one of the best new pieces 
in the book is a haunting pantoum, “Departing Words to a Son.” 
There is also an dramatic monologue in blank verse, “The Twin,” 
and a collection of verse aphorisms which show that Pack has not 
lost his taste for irony: 


Fate meant for us to marry, 
he assured her; we deserve each other 
in this unjust world. 


The best poems in Waking to My Name speak with a quiet, hard- 
won authority. Over the years Pack has gradually abandoned as- 
sumed personae and has himself become the central figure of his 
poetry: a perceptive, honest, and vulnerable spectator of the com- 
mon life, a sort of rural homme moyen sensuel. He is reflective without 
being overly intellectual, emotional without being sentimental. He 
leads a life intensely focused on a few people and places, but his 
concerns are the enduring concerns of living and growing old in the 
everyday world of home and family. Pack’s work sometimes suffers 
from the monotony of quotidian life, but his successes, in poems like 
“Pruning Fruit Trees” or “‘The Stone Wall Circling the Garden,”’ 
gain their force and resonance from the depth of his experience. The 
drama one experiences reading Waking to My Name is watching the 
man and the poet gradually merging into one complete human voice; 
it is a voice worth listening to. 
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Philip Booth’s new book, Before Sleep, is not so much a collection 
of recent poems as a loosely structured cycle confronting the themes 
of aging, death, and eternity. These sobering themes, with the re- 
sonance individual poems get from their larger structure, give the 
book a depth one does not usually associate with Booth, whose 
earlier work often has a superficial quality not sufficiently compen- 
sated for by the distinction of its language. Booth’s more recent 
work has shown the promise of more substantial achievement, a 
promise now realized in Before Sleep. 

Before Sleep is arranged as a collection of individual poems inter- 
spersed with short, untitled meditations printed in italics. The titled 
poems articulate the themes, while the random “Night Notes,” as 
Booth calls his untitled interjections, provide a complex counter- 
point of moods and ideas. Taken alone, the ‘““Night Notes” make up 
a sort of verse journal alternating between frank, personal con- 
fessions and grim anecdotes about several imaginary characters. Be- 
fore Sleep is a dark book, the title itself suggesting the terminal situa- 
tion of these poems—both the last thoughts of a tired man before 
sleep and of an old man facing the idea of his own death. At fifty-six, 
Booth would still seem too young for such bitter meditations; but as 
a poet who has always been obsessed with the physical world and the 
active life, he deeply feels the inklings of mortality. Now towards 
the end of middle age, he sees the death of his parents and friends and 
the departure of his children from a new perspective. He realizes he is 
becoming the “‘older’’ generation, the next generation to die. 

Besides the poet himself, the main presence in Before Sleep is the 
one hundred thirty-six-year-old family house in which Booth now 
lives. This home, which literally contains the poet and his past, 
gradually acquires a brooding symbolic importance. Built before 
Booth was ever born, it will also survive him, part ancestor, part 
descendent. It becomes the vessel on which the poet now con- 
sciously embarks to continue his doomed journey through time. In 
the powerful opening poem, ‘Not to Tell Lies,” Booth sets up the 
somber lonely situation of the book: 


He has come to a certain age. 

To a tall house older than he is. 

Older by far, than he will ever be. 

He has moved his things upstairs, to a room 
Which corners late sun. . . 


The book ends predictably as Booth reconciles himself to mortal- 
ity and takes comfort that part of him—his house and perhaps his 
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poems—will survive. These final poems are among the best Booth 
has ever written. Yet in rereading the volume, one suspects that it is 
really the frightening nihilism of the middle sections that form the 
book’s authentic resolution: 


eee Ammar 

sits all day 

on the edge of nothing, 
after a while he 

gets numb and falls in. 


In passages like this Booth strikes a chord so resonant that no op- 
timistic finale can dispel it. 

Margaret Atwood’s Two-Headed Poems are full of interesting ideas, 
memorable images, and intelligent observations. She has a deep 
understanding of human motivation, and her poetry deals naturally 
with an intricate sort of psychology most poets ignore. Her poems 
are often painfully accurate when dealing with the relationships be- 
tween men and women or mothers and daughters. And yet with all 
these strengths, Atwood is not an effective poet. She writes poetry 
with ideas and images, not with words; her diction lies dead on the 
page. Her poems have a conceptual and structural integrity, but the 
language itself does not create the heightened awareness one looks 
for in poetry. The problem centers in her rhythms, not only the 
movement of words and syllables within the line, but also the larger 
thythms of the poem, the movements from line to line and stanza to 
stanza. While the pacing of her ideas works beautifully, her language 
never picks up force. 

One notices the curious neutrality of Atwood’s language most 
clearly in her sequence of prose poems, “Marrying the Hangman,” 
which obliquely tells the story of Francoise Laurent, a woman sen- 
tenced to death for stealing, who legally avoids punishment by con- 
vincing the man in the next cell to become a hangman and then 
marrying him. (Atwood uses a real historic incident here, but the 
plot seems like something out of a Mascagni opera.) The language in 
these prose poems is qualitatively no different from the language of 
her verse, except that it has no line breaks. It most resembles a 
passage of “elevated” prose, like an excerpt from Joan Didion’s his- 
trionic Book of Common Prayer. 

The few times in Two-Headed Poems that Atwood’s language con- 
denses into genuinely arresting rhythms, the results are fresh and 
convincing, as in “Foretelling the Future,” which begins: 
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It doesn’t matter how it’s done, 
these hints, these whispers: 


Whether it is some god 
blowing through your head 
as through a round bone 
flute, or bright 

stones fallen on the sand... 


But these moments are rare. Imaginative in conception, these Two- 
Headed Poems are mostly flat and perfunctory in execution. If images 
and ideas alone could make poetry, Atwood would be a major poet. 

Robert Siegel’s In a Pig’s Eye is an uneven but engaging book of 
poems. Siegel’s imagination is excited by the non-human world, and 
he writes about plants and animals with a surprising immediacy. In 
his animal poems he sometimes reminds one of Ted Hughes, but 
Siegel is the more compassionate observer. He does not celebrate (or 
exploit) animals, as Hughes does, for their unrestrained, amoral en- 
ergy. Instead he looks at them as mysterious and wonderful signs of 
a greater order. His fascination seems so genuine that there is no 
jarring sense of discontinuity at the end of the volume when, after 
thirty-six naturalistic poems, the author suddenly closes with an 
overtly religious psalm of praise. 

People rarely appear in Siegel’s book; when they do, they usually 
bear some immediate relation to the non-human world. They are 
either changing part of the natural world, like the men in “Draining 
a Mosquito Swamp” and the “Vandals” destroying flowers beds, or 
they are people reduced to a sub-human speechlessness, like the 
madwoman in “Barney Bodkin” and the spastic boy in “Simple 
Simon.” Siegel speaks for these inarticulate humans just as compas- 
sionately as he does for his plants and animals, and redeems them 
from the silence the human world has taught itself to ignore. People 
are also seen obliquely in metaphors where Siegel characteristically 
finds the human dimension of the non-human world. A garden be- 
comes a man, dandelions a convention, a dead elm watches like a 
mother. 

Siegel’s faults as a poet spring from the same sources as his 
virtues—his fascination with closely observed detail. Sometimes he 
looks so closely at his subjects that the poem becomes a loose collec- 
tion of observations, often brilliant ones, but without an imaginative 
context strong enough to unify the whole. His “Sheep at Nightfall,” 
for example, breaks down into a series of static metaphors and 
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similes which momentarily dazzle the reader but do not add up into a 
poem: 


They are foam collecting 
on the shore of the field. 

Backs yellow with dust 
they lean against the gate, 

now one, now another, lifting a voice 
vibrating and torn as the Irish. 


They are richly dressed, each wigged 
like a British justice. Yet 

they move together like slaves 
bent under Pharaoh... . 


Siegel has also gone slightly off the mark in organizing his vol- 
ume. He has tried to impose too much order on what is really a 
collection of discrete poems. The first third of his book consists of 
poems about pigs (including the wonderful “Ego” reprinted from 
his first book). These poems, however, have little connection except 
their general subject matter. About a third of the poems also have 
epigraphs from Mother Goose, most of which add very little to the 
poems, except a needless level of complexity. The less relevant epig- 
raphs come so frequently that they distract attention from the ones 
that really amplify the reader’s understanding of a poem, as in 
“Widower.” Siegel uses devices like these to give his book a superfi- 
cial sense of unity when he should trust the reader to see the integrity 
of sensibility behind the poems. The unity of In a Pig’s Eye has 
nothing to do with nursery rhymes or pigs, but rather the obses- 
sively visual quality of his imagination and the depth of his sym- 
pathy for the natural world. 

One closing note. Poetry books do not usually have exceptionally 
fine covers, since publishers are reluctant to spend much of their art 
directors’ time on low volume books. But nothing in the average 
reader’s experience will have prepared him for the cover design of In 
a Pig’s Eye, which is the most ludicrously inappropriate cover ever 
seen on a book of poems. It resembles nothing so much as the 
cartoon cover of one of those hillbilly joke books sold to car-sick 
kids in highway truckstops in the South. It is ironic that a poet so 
visually acute would be stuck with such an eyesore. 

It may be fashionable to consider John Ciardi a poet long past his 
prime, and anyone who would venture to defend his recent work in 
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print risks being labelled hopelessly out-of-touch. Ciardi has cer- 
tainly made it difficult for any would-be defender; for years he has 
published no new volume in which the bad poems do not greatly 
outnumber the good. Yet the good, at least in art, do sometimes 
prevail against the bad, whatever the odds, and a few times in each 
book Ciardi has struck exactly the right notes, creating poems that 
are strong, memorable, and unmistakably personal. 

The problem is in finding them, and many a braver soul than I 
would give up in Ciardi’s latest collection, For Instance. Here one 
must push through dozens of weak, occasional poems before sud- 
denly, nearly at the end of the book, coming upon two excellent 
poems literally face to face—‘Roman Diary: 1951” and “Firsts.” 
These pieces represent the unique tone of Ciardi’s best work—not 
the private lyric voice he so often exercises and definitely not his 
brand of heavy-handed satire but the civilized, level voice of a man 
talking to his equals. “Roman Diary: 1951” is an anecdotal poem. In 
twenty-four lines it tells a complete story with economy and preci- 
sion, recounting an argument Ciardi had thirty years ago with 
another expatriate over giving money to a street beggar: 


A rag woman, half a child, 
with a soiled baby, half a bundle of rags, 
whined on the Spanish Steps. It takes no words. 


I reached into a pocket and found something. 
She found words and tune for them. 
Even the flies on the baby rose to drone 


Franciscan deo gratia. “Hey!” said Coates, 
“that was five hundred lira!’’ Coates had been there 
over a month, was an old Roman hand 


into everything but his own pocket. 
‘Don’t you know they rent babies,” he said. 


Ciardi develops this incident into a revealing story that captures all 
too accurately a certain mean-spiritedness one sees more often than 
one would like. While it is refreshing to see a simple narrative han- 
dled so well in verse, Ciardi’s real achiévement here is that he deals 
so credibly with the complex social and psychological dimensions of 
the story. He evokes just the right details to make the incident stick 
in the reader’s mind like a troubling personal memory. . 
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“Firsts” is a more complex poem which counterpoints four 
episodes, three of them personal and one drawn from James 
Baldwin’s life. Each episode is an example of the world (in this case 
specifically a linguistic world) one loses in breaking away from one’s 
childhood roots. The poem begins: 


At forty, home from traveled intention, 
I could no longer speak my mother’s dialect. 


I had been in Italy rinsing my vowels. 
She had been in Medford, Massachusetts 


thickening her tongue on English crusts. 
She had become a patois. What tongue was I? 


I understand what I heard her say. 
Could say it over and remember—ah, yes— 


A taste like cooked wine-lees mushed with snow, 
our winter dolce once. And how many years 


not thought of, not forgotten? A taste 
that slipped my tongue. . . 


This is a uniquely American experience distilled into a linguistic 
problem that lends itself to treatment in poetry. “Firsts” is both a 
personal elegy for Ciardi’s own lost bilingual childhood and a public 
one for the dying languages of American immigrants. Ciardi writes 
about a dialect of Italian, but it could as easily be Yiddish, or pre- 
Soviet Russian, any of those languages which adapted to America 
and briefly became a living patois before vanishing forever. One 
hopes that poems like “Firsts” or the more modest “Scene Twelve: 
Take Seven” show Ciardi on the verge of an important new phase. 
Till that proves true, however, I recommend a highly selective 
reading of For Instance. 


DANA GIOIA 
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BROOKS HAXTON is a University Fellow in Syracuse University’s 
Writing Program. He has appeared in The Southern Review, Sewanee 
Review, and kayak, and is working on a book-length manuscript 
called Animal. 


NAOMI SHIHAB NYE, since her graduation in 1974 from Trinity 
University, has been a poet-in-the-schools in San Antonio, Texas. 
She has contributed to several little magazines; Josephine Miles chose 
her book, Hugging the Jukebox, for the National Poetry Series. 


CAROL HENRIE is married, has four daughters, and lives in Hayward, 
California. She has been published in Berkeley Poetry Review, Dark 
Horse, New York Quarterly, and other journals. 


JOHN VERNON holds degrees from Boston College and the Univer- 
sity of California, Davis; he teaches at SUNY Binghamton. In 1973, 
the University of Illinois Press brought out his The Garden and the 
Map; he is now working on a novel and a book of criticism. 


ANDREW HUDGINS is a teaching-writing fellow in the University of 
Iowa’s Writers’ Workshop. While at the University of Syracuse, he 
won the Delmore Schwartz Award for Poetry. He has new poems 
forthcoming in APR, the Hudson, Kenyon, and Massachusetts Reviews. 


WING TEK LUM worked for several years as a social worker in New 
York’s Chinatown and in Hong Kong, after taking his degree in 
divinity from Union Theological Seminary, and now deals in real 
estate in Hawaii. He has contributed to many reviews, including 
The Nation, The American Pen, and Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars, 
and recently started sending out his manuscript of poems, We Manage 
Smiles. 


JULIA ALVAREZ won an American Academy of Poets Prize while a 
student at Syracuse University, and has been a resident scholar/writer 
at Phillips Andover, Bread Loaf, and Yaddo; she is currently a visiting 
professor of creative writing at the University of Vermont. She 
writes that her native tongue is Spanish and that she is mostly a 
fiction writer now, working on short stories based on her own bi- 


lingual Hispanic experiences. 
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MICHAEL HOFMANN, after taking a First in English from Magdalene 
College, is continuing with postgraduate studies at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He has written for the TLS, London Magazine, Encounter, 
and other British magazines, and is editing an anthology on con- 
temporary German and Austrian writing. A selection of his work 
will be presented this year in Poetry Introduction 5 (Faber & Faber). 


RED HAWK works as a clerk in Little Rock, Arkansas. He has appeared 
in New York Quarterly and Southern Poetry Review; Open Skull Press 
printed his book, I Was There. He writes: “I do two things contin- 
uously: Go Slow, Pay Attention—I plan to continue doing so.” 


ANNE NICODEMUS CARPENTER breeds and trains Thoroughbreds and 
Welsh ponies near Lederach, Pennsylvania. 


PABLO MEDINA was born in Havana and educated at Georgetown 
University. In 1980-81, he was awarded a Fellowship from the 
Pennsylvania Council on the Arts, and now teaches at Mercer County 
Community College, in Trenton, N.J. 


J. P. WHITE is a freelance writer in Montpelier, Vermont. He has 
appeared in The Nation, Prairie Schooner, Northwest Review, and many 
other journals. 


DANA GIOIA* first appeared here, as a poet, in January. He is a busi- 
nessman in New York, and edits poetry for Inquiry Magazine. He 
has poems forthcoming in The Ontario Review and The New Yorker. 
His essay, “Business and Poetry,” will appear next year in The Hudson 
Review. 


* All other contributors are making their first appearances in Poetry. 
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A. R. Ammons’s A Coast of Trees, published by W. W. Norton, 
won the Circle Critics Book Award for poetry. % Rika Lesser’s 
translation of Guide to the Underworld, by Gunnar Ekeléf, has won 
the fourth biennial $1,000 Harold Morton Landon Translation 
Award. The award is sponsored by the Academy of American Poets. 
Richard Howard was the judge. x The third annual $2,000 Saxi- 
frage Prize will be given for the best book of poetry published during 
1980 or 1981 by an American small press or university press. Entry 
requirements are available from Eric Weil, 1402 Burning Tree Drive, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. 

Plains Poetry Journal, edited by Jane Silverman, is published quart- 
erly from Box 2337, Bismarck, N.D. 58502. Subscriptions are 
$10.00 per year; single copies, $2.50. 

James Dickey’s Puella, to be published this month by Doubleday, 
will be “published in performance”’ at Arizona State University from 
May 1 to 16. Five poems from Puella received POETRY’s Levinson 
Prize last November. 


We regret that Paul Hamill’s name was omitted from the Con- 
tributors page in the February issue. Mr. Hamill, who won an 
American Academy of Poets award as a student at Stanford in 1968, 
has had poems in Tinderbox, Kudzu, and other magazines. He is 
Assistant Vice President for Faculty Research and Development at 
the College of Charleston. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 





VERSE 


Artificial Poetry, by Winthrop Aldrich. Divisions (Cleveland Heights, Ohio). $8.98. 

Miramichi Lightning: Collected Poems, by Alared Bailey. Fiddlehead Poetry Books (Fred- 
ericton, N.B.). No price listed. 

Blue Mountain, by John Balaban. Unicorn Press (Greensboro, N.C.). $15.00 clothbound; 
$6.00 paperbound. 

Strangled Cries, by Julius Baldin. Tr. by Charlz Rizzuto. Bi-lingual text. Cross-Cultural 
Communications (Merrick, N.Y.). $5.50. 

The Complete Clerihews of E. Clerihew Bentley. Oxford University Press. $12.95. 

Creativity and the Writing Process, ed. by Olivia Bertagnolli and Jeff Rackham. John Wiley 
& Sons. $6.95. 

Shu Shu Ga and Other Poems, by Alexander Blain III. Pointe Press (Grosse Pointe, 
Mich.). No price listed. 

Robert Browning: The Poems. Volumes One and Two. Ed. by John Pettigrew. Yale 
University Press. $45.00 each volume, clothbound; $14.95 each volume, paperbound. 

Unfinished Sequence, by Edward Butscher. Cross-Cultural Review. $2.25. 

Traditions, by Heather Cadsby. Fiddlehead Poetry Books. No price listed. 

Blue Apple, by Nina Cassian. Tr. by Eva Feiler. Bi-lingual text. Cross-Cultural Review. 
$2.00. 

The Dry Air of the Fire: Selected Poems, by Bartolo Cattafi. Ed. and tr. by Ruth Feldman 
and Brian Swann. Bi-lingual text. Translation Press (Ann Arbor). $17. 50 clothbound; 
$7.00 paperbound. 

Turned Clay, by Cheng Sait Chia. Fiddlehead Poetry Books. No price listed. 

Harecastle Mint, by Frederic Clitheroe. The Lymes Press (Newcastle). £1.00. 

The Last Magician, by Stephen Corey. Water Mark Press (Huntington, N.Y.). $25.00 
clothbound, signed; $6.50 paper. 

The Bird and I, by Fazil Hiisnii Daglarca. Tr. by Talat Sait Halman. Bi-lingual text. 
Cross-Cultural Review. $2.00. 

The New Oxford Book of Christian Verse, ed. by Donald Davie. Oxford University Press. 
$24.95. 

Totems, by Stanley Diamond. Open Book in Association with Station Hill Press (Bar- 
rytown, N.Y.). $6.50. 

The Greeting: New & Selected Poems, by R. H. W. Dillard. University of Utah Press. 
$20.00. 

The Empire of Summer, by M. R. Doty. Thunder City Press (Birmingham). $4.50. 

Priest Warbuck, American, by Joseph Drucker. Allyne Company (Santa Cruz, Calif.). 
$2.00. 

Psalter: 3 Bks of Poems, by Mark Dunster. Linden Publishers (Hollywood). $4.00. 

Bottom’s Up, by D. E. Edwards. Privately printed. $2.00. 

I Long fora New Humanity, by Alfred Farau. Tr. by Evelyn Solann. Echo Stage Company 
(New York City). No price listed. 

UHFO, by Harrison Fisher, Diana’s Bimonthly Press. $4.50. 

The Viking Book of Folk Ballads of the English-Speaking World, ed. by Albert B. Friedman. 
Penguin Books. $6.95. 

Flowers from the Tree of Night, by Maria Gillan. Chantry Press (Midland Park, N.J.). 
$4.00. 

Faith, by Albert Goldbarth. New Rivers Press (St. Paul). $4.00. 

To Other Beings, by James Grabill. Lynx House Press (Amherst, Mass.). $12.00 cloth- 
bound; $5.00 paperbound. 
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Fugues in the Plumbing, by George H. Gurley, Jr. BkMk Press (Kansas City, Mo.). $4.50. 

The Narcissiad, by R. S. Gwynn. Cedar Rock Press (New Braunfels, Tex.). $4.50. 

The Furtive Wall, by Daniel Haberman. Art Direction Book Company. $10.95 cloth- 
bound; $5.95 paperbound. 

Orts and Slarts, by Edward Harris. Privately printed. No price listed. 

Manhattan as a Second Language and Other Poems, by Jana Harris. Harper & Row. $10.95 
clothbound; $5.95 paperbound. 

Even Such Is Time, by Merry Harris. Vogue Press (Concord, Calif.). No price listed. 

Morocco Journal, by Richard Harteis. Carnegie-Mellon University Press. Distrib. by 
University of Pittsburgh Press. $4.95. 

Cardinal Points, by Eugene Haun. Lotus Press (Detroit). $5.00. 

American Journal, by Robert Hayden. Liveright. $12.95 clothbound; $4.95, paperbound. 

On My Way to the Cemetery, by Leslie Woolf Hedley. Ampersand Editions (San Fran- 
cisco). $7.00. 

The Liam Poems, by Thomas Heffernan. Dragon’s Teeth Press (Georgetown, Calif.). 
No price Listed. 

Lord Dragonfly: Five Sequences, by William Heyen. Vanguard Press. No price listed. 

Night Flight, by Lita Hornick. The Kulchur Foundation. No price listed. 

The Rote Walker, by Mark Jarman. Carnegie-Mellon University Press. Distrib. by 
University of Pittsburgh Press. $12.95, clothbound; $4.95 paperbound. 

Extra Footage, by Rita Karman. Karmic Revenge Laundry Shop Press (Guttenberg, 
N.J.). no price listed. 

The Ballads of the Gib California Woman: A Novel in Ballads, by Jeanie Keltner. Avon. 
$4.95. 

The Works of Love: Selected Poems of Ivan V. Lalié. Tr. by Francis R. Jones. Anvil Press 
Poetry (London). £3.50. 

Hundreds of Fireflies, by Brad Leithauser. Alfred A. Knopf. $11.50. 

Songs of a Returning Soul, by Elizabeth Libbey. Carnegie-Mellon University Press. Dis- 
trib. by University of Pittsburgh Press. $4.95. 

Harlequin Ade, by Edward Locke. ZBR Publications (Wilmington, Mass.). $12.95. 

Goethe: Selected Verse, ed. by D. Luke. Penguin Books. $4.95. 

Phantom Nightingale: Juvenilia, by Naomi Long Madgett. Lotus Press. $15.00. 

A Vehicle To Raise the Dead, by Mason Jordan Mason. Namaste Press (Albuquerque). 
No price listed. 

The Eye of Time and Other Poems, by Jerome Miller. Privately printed. No price listed. 

The Last Camp in America, by Stephen M. Miller. Midwestern Writers Publishing House 
(Fairwater, Wisc.). $3.50. 

Empires, by Richard Moore. Ontario Review Press. Distrib. by Persea Books (New 
York City). $10.95 clothbound; $6.95 paperbound. 

Daughters, by Jane Munro. Fiddlehead Poetry Books. No price listed. 

I’m Amazed That You're Still Singing, by Jack Myers. L’Epervier Press (Seattle). $9.95 
clothbound; $4.95 paperbound. 

The Authentic Lie, by Suniti Namjoshi. Fiddlehead Poetry Books. No price listed. 

Isla Negra: A Notebook, by Pablo Neruda. Tr. by Alastair Reid. Bi-lingual text. Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux. $19.95. 

The Book of Mourning, by Margaret Newlin. Ardis (Ann Arbor). $10.00 clothbound; 
$3.50 paperbound. 

Legacies: Selected Poems, A Bilingual Edition, by Herberto Padilla. Tr. by Alastair Reid 
and Andrew Hurley. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $15.95. 

Anthracite Country, by Jay Parini. Random House. $10.50 clothbound; $5.95 paper- 
bound. 

Greenfellow, by Jean Pedrick. New Rivers Press. $3.00. 

The Feel of the Sun, by Mark Perlberg. Ohio University Press/Swallow Press. $15.95 
clothbound; $6.95 paperbound. 

Bulkington, by Louis Phillips. Hollow Spring Press (Chester, Mass.). No price listed. 
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The Naturalized Citizen, by Carol J. Pierman. New Rivers Press. $3.00. 

Green Vistas, by Charles Pierre. Northpoint Press (New York City). No price listed. 

Antarctic Traveller, by Katha Pollitt. Alfred A. Knopf. $11.50 clothbound; $5.95 pap- 
erbound. 

The Times Between, by Wyatt Prunty. The Johns Hopkins University Press. No price 
listed. 

Hymns for the Drowning: Poems for Visnu by Nammalar, tr. by A. K. Ramanujan. Princeton 
University Press. $18.50 clothbound; $6.95 paperbound. 

A Litany of Friends: New and Selected Poems, by Dudley Randall. Lotus Press. $6.00. 

The Poetry of the Afghans, by Henry George Raverty. K P Bagchi & Company (Calcutta). 
Rs.75.00. 

Duino Elegies, by Rainer Maria Rilke. Tr. by Gary Miranda. Breitenbush Publications 
(Portland, Ore.). $8.95. 

Songs and Dances, by Philip M. Royster. Lotus Press. $3.50. 

The September Sun, by Paul Eerik Rummo. Tr. by Ritva Poom. Bi-lingual text. Cross- 
Cultural Review. $2.00. 

The Penguin Book of First World War Poetry, ed. by Jon Silkin. Penguin Books. $3.95. 

Hannah’s Travel, by Richard Speakes. Ahsahta Press (Boise, Idaho). $2.50. 

Collected Poems, by Bernard Spencer. Ed. by Roger Bowen. Oxford University Press. 
$17.50. 

Black Sister: Poetry by Black American Women, 1746-1980, ed, by Erlene Stetson. Indiana 
University Press. $22.50 clothbound; $9.95 paperbound. 

The Fortunate Traveller, by Derek Walcott. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $11.95. 

Festina Lente, by Mel Waldman. Somrie Press (New York City). $4.95. 

The Poetry of Chess, ed. by Andrew Waterman. Anvil Press Poetry. £4.95. 

Heartland, by Ron Welburn. Lotus Press. $4.00. 

Brush and Trunks, by Liliane Welch. Fiddlehead Poetry Books. No price listed. 

William Wordsworth: The Poems. Volumes One and Two. Ed. by John O. Hayden. Yale 
University Press. No price listed. 

William Wordsworth: The Prelude, A Parallel Text. Ed. by J. C. Maxwell. Yale University 
Press. $30.00 clothbound; $5.95 paperbound. 

Talking Cure, by Lisa Zeidner. Texas Tech Press. $10.95 clothbound; $5.95 paperbound. 


PROSE 


A Concordance to the Poems of John Keats, ed. by Michael G. Becker, Robert J. Dilligan, 
and Todd K. Bender. Garland Publishing. $90.00. 

Agon: Towards a Theory of Revisionism, by Harold Bloom. Oxford University Press. 
$19.95. P 

Robert Penn Warren, by Charles Bohner. Twayne Publishers. $12.95. 

Borges at Eighty: Conversations, ed. by Willis Barnstone. Indiana University Press. $15.00. 

Charles Olson & Robert Creeley: The Complete Correspondence, ed. by George F. Butterick. 
Black Sparrow Press. $20.00 clothbound; $7.50 paperbound. 

Theodore Roethke: The Poetics of Wonder, by Norman Chaney. University Press of 
America. $18.00 clothbound; $7.75 paperbound. 

The Master, by Tom Clark. Pentagram Press (Markesan, Wisc.). $18.00 clothbound; 
$5.00 paperbound. 

The Place of Poetry: Two Centuries of an Art in Crisis, by Christopher Clausen. University 
Press of Kentucky. $12.50. 

The Rebel Angels, by Robertson Davies. Viking. $13.95. 

Against our Vanishing: Winter Conversations with Allen Grossman on the Theory and Practice 
of Poetry, ed. by Mark Halliday. Rowan Tree Press (Boston). $7.95. 

George Oppen: Man and Poet, ed. by Burton Hatlen. National Poetry Foundation (Orono, 
Me.). $28.50 clothbound; $15.95 paperbound. 
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The Life of the Poet: Beginning and Ending Poetic Careers, by Lawrence Lipking. University 
of Chicago Press. $20.00. 

Robert Penn Warren: Critical Perspectives, ed. by Neil Nakadate. University Press of Ken- 
tucky. $20.00. 

Our Last First Poets: Vision and History in Contemporary American Poetry, by Cary Nelson. 
University of Illinois Press. $15.95. 

Roy Campbell: A Descriptive and Annotated Bibliography with Notes on Unpublished Sources, 
by D. S. J. Parsons. Garland Publishing. $30.00. 

English Poetry 1900-1950: An Assessment, by C. H. Sisson. Methuen. $7.95. 

The Heron Dander (and Other Stories of the North), by John Solensten. New Rivers Press. 
$5.00. 

Encounter with Zen: Writings on Poetry and Zen, by Lucien Stryk. Swallow Press/Ohio 
University Press. $26.95 clothbound; $10.95 paperbound. 

Robert Frost: A Biography, by Lawrence Thompson and R. H. Winnick. Ed. by Edward 
Connery Lathem. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. $25.00. 

The Poetry Reading: A Contemporary Compendium on Language & Performance, ed. by 
Stephen Vincent and Ellen Zweig. Momo’s Press (San Francisco). $25.00 clothbound; 
$9.95 paperbound. 

Flaws in the Glass: A Self-Portrait, by Patrick White. Viking. $14.95. 

The Poetry of Ezra Pound: Forms and Renewal 1908-1 g20, by Hugh Witemeyer. Uni- 
versity of California Press. $6.95. 

W. H. Auden, by George T. Wright. Twayne Publishers. $11.95. 


VERSE AND PROSE COMBINED 


The Tenderness of the Wolves, by Dennis Cooper. The Crossing Press (Trumansburg, 
N.Y.). $10.95 clothbound; $4.95 paperbound. 

The Roman Quarry and Other Sequences, by David Jones. Ed. by Harman Grisewood and 
René Hague. Sheep Meadow Press. Distrib. by Persea Books. $14.95. 

Walt Whitman: The Measure of His Song, ed. by Jim Perlman. Ed Folsom, and Dan 
Campion. Holy Cow! Press (Minneapolis). $20.00 clothbound; $10.00 paperbound. 

After the War: Poems and Stories, by Andy Wainwright. Mosaic Press/Valley Editions 
(Oakville, Ont.). $12.95 clothbound; $6.95 paperbound. 
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Poets-on-Tape 


The American Poetry Archive is the most complete collection of live readings by 
contemporary poets. We offer for rental 200 videotape performances, including 
new programs with: 


Bruce Andrews Patricia Hampl Tillie Olsen 
Rae Armantrout Robert Hass Mary Oppen 
Coleman Barks Lyn Hejinian Bob Perelman 
Charles Bernstein Fanny Howe Robert Peters 
Ted Berrigan Sherril Jaffe May Sarton 
Cid Corman Steve Katz Ron Silliman 
Carl Dennis Carolyn Kizer Gerald Stern 
Robert Duncan Latin American Ronald Sukenick 
Carol Frost Translations Tin Tan 
Jack Gilbert John Logan Jean Valentine 
Judy Grahn Clarence Major Barrett Watten 
Robert Grenier W.S. Merwin Women Writers 
Susan Griffin Czeslaw Milosz Conference 
Barbara Guest Lisel Mueller Charles Wright 


Videotapes rent for $15-$20. Price lists for these new tapes as well as catalogs 
($2.00 each) for past programs are available. The American Poetry Archive, San 
Francisco State University, 1600 Holloway, San Francisco, CA 94132. 
(415) 469-1056. 





Intensive 12-Day Residencies 
August and January on the Vermont campus 


Workshops, classes, readings « Planning for 
6-month projects 
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DAVID BOTTOMS 


IN THE BLACK CAMARO 


Through the orange glow of taillights, I crossed 

the dirt road, entered the half-mile 

of darkness and owl screech, tangled briar 

and fallen trunk, 

followed the yellow beam of Billy Parker’s flashlight 
down the slick needle-hill, 

half crawling, half sliding and kicking 

for footholds, tearing up 

whole handfuls of scrub brush and leaf-mulch 

until I jumped the mud bank, walked the ankle-deep creek, 
the last patch of pine, the gully, 

and knelt at the highway 

stretching in front of Billy Parker’s house, 

spotted the black Chevy Camaro parked under a maple 
not fifty feet from the window 

where Billy Parker rocked in and out of view, 

studied in the bad light of a table lamp 

the fine print of his Allstate policy. 


I cut the flashlight, checked up and down the highway. 
Behind me the screech growing distant, fading 

into woods, but coming on 

a network of tree frogs signaling along the creck. 
Only that, and the quiet of my heels 

coming down on asphalt 

as I crossed the two-lane and stood at the weedy edge 
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of Billy Parker’s yard, stood 

in the lamp glare of the living room 

where plans were being made to make me rich 
and thought of a boat and Johnson outboard, 
of all the lures on a K-Mart wall, of reels 

and graphite rods, coolers of beer, weedy banks 
of dark fishy rivers, 

and of Billy Parker rocking in his chair, 
studying his coverage, his bank account, 

his layoff at Lockheed, his wife laboring 

in the maternity ward of the Cobb General Hospital. 


For all of this, I crouched in the shadow of fender 
and maple, popped the door on the Camaro, 

and found in the faint house-light drifting 

through the passenger’s window 

the two stripped wires hanging below the dash. 

I took the driver’s seat, kicked the clutch, 

then eased again as I remembered 

the glove box and the pint of Seagram’s Billy Parker 
had not broken the seal on. Like an alarm 

the tree frogs went off in the woods. I drank 

until they hushed : 

and I could hear through stray cricket chatter 

the rockers on Billy Parker’s chair 

grinding ridges into his living room floor, worry 
working on him like hard time. Then a wind 
working in river grass, a red current 

slicing around stumps and river snags, a boat-drift 
pulling against an anchor 

as I swayed in the seat of the black Camaro, grappled 
for the two wires hanging in the darkness 

between my knees, saw through the tinted windshield 
by a sudden white moon rolling out of the clouds 

a riverbank two counties away, 

a wooden bridge, a place to jump 

and roll on the soft shoulder of the gravel road, 

a truck backed into a thicket a half-mile downstream. 
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RENDEZVOUS: BELLE GLADE 


Pine thicket at the edge of a clearing: 
I squatted with my back against a tree 
and cradled in my lap the Enfield carbine, 
a pawnshop gun, not terribly accurate, 
but terrible and accurate enough, 
a jungle weapon designed for use in Burma. 
Under black branches I knew were green 
as money, I hefted its weight, 
checked night vision through peep sight 
and saw over the dull gleam 
of the cone-shaped flash suppressor 
the field where Florida sand boiled up 
like smoke and fireflies snapped off 
against the far border of trees. 
Inside those trees a truck sat under a canopy 
of low branches, and around that canopy 
Cubans hid and listened for a voice 
on the two-way radio. 
I listened for an owl 
to call again from the pines dissolving 
into glades behind me, for the voices 
of tree frogs to blur toward a monkey-laugh 
riddling the trees of Burma, for wind 
to crackle like brush under boots, 
and felt in my heart a weakness like malaria, 
which I knew was only the shaking 
of nerves, like the tips of my fingers 
caressing the scars on the Enfield, 
tracing crude letters of the one deep scar 
that was the name the soldier Lowry 
had carved into his stock. 

From the sky 
came the first sign, a far-off, insect drone 
of an engine buzzing the dark above 
the southern horizon, then a burst of light 
stringing the edges of the field 
and the air-strip glowing in the forest 
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like a flesh wound. I found my hands close 
around the rifle as the droning grew loud 
and twin props swept tree-level and were gone, 
leaving only a wake in the pinetops 

and a blown field of wrapped bales hitting 
between the strands of light 

and rolling in the sand like paratroops. 

In the darkness of snuffed lanterns, 

I stood in a silence awaiting all-clear, 
wondered what I might do if a floodlight 
of the law should jar from the trees. 

I tapped the magazine, thought of Lowry 
killed and buried in Burma, 

or live, perhaps, with family in England, 
his retirement and his life closing in, 

and how on other nights 

he sat listening in a jungle for Japs, 

how silence made him as jumpy as noise 
and nerves edged a name in his stock. 
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WAKULLA: CHASING THE GATOR’S EYE 


If you catch a gleam between pad stalks 

or a gleam among river trash bogged in the scum of algae, 
cut the outboard and drift, 

fix your spotlight on the eye’s red shining. 


Through the dark it will come to you 
like a red reflector on the edge of a dock 
where there is nothing like a dock, 
only pads and algae, and the endless drift of the Wakulla 
washing slowly under. 

Ease toward it on that drift, 
your light fixed on the eye’s bright circle. 
And if you approach as a part of this river, give over 
to your truest self, something 
washed down like all things washed toward the gulf, 
the reflector will hold above the surface of the river, 
and you will see in its deep, red shining 
the reptile that moves beneath you. 
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THE DROWNED 


Arms finned-out across the water, 

he floated face down in the crotch of a fallen oak. 
I cut the outboard 

and rode the current, paddle-steered 

toward the water stilled in the limbs of the tree. 


In the bend where the river pooled and deepened, 

my stomach flipped like something caught 

and I pulled up short, 

waited for breath, let my eyes follow water downstream 
where the string of plastic milk jugs 

floating my trotline 

bobbed like heads on the surface of the river. 


Then I drew the boat closer, 

watched the slack of his bluejeans roll in my wake, 
his head nod gently against the thick oak branch, 
long hair tangled in the branch-twigs. 

He didn’t turn or move, only gazed straight down 
into the deepest part of the Etowah 

as though fascinated by something I couldn’t see. 
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UNTITLED 


There are times when the mind 

knows no wholeness. It sees the moon broken 
in the branches, the finch’s shadow 

as something terribly severed, black blood. 
As if touch were annihilation. 

As when a woman waits in her small room; 
her lover enters, 

raises his soft hand to her face... . 

They lie down on the clean bed, 

lie down on sweetness of pine, 

feather pillows, polished wood; 

but as he touches her 

she pictures the shadow of a woman 
burned into a wall, the others 

who wandered in stunned silence 

through the streets, their flesh 

turned to rags in their hands. 

She thinks of the woman’s arms 
outstretched though they held nothing, 


though there was nothing to hold onto up ahead... . 


She gets up from the bed. 

It is dark now; 

the man’s throat 

caged in shadows of branches as he sleeps. 
Distance is the soul of the beautiful, 

she had read, and she imagines an unknown planet 
revolving in deep space, blue waves 

in tender exile from the land. 
Remorseless. Without witness. 

If she could go there 

she would possess nothing. 

How beautiful the earth 

might seem again from that distance. 


How possible love. 
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UNDRESSING 


He dreams she is a room. 
When he enters 

the lace curtains 

are rustling as in wind 

but there is no wind. 
Touching them 

they rub off on his fingers 
like dust on a butterfly’s wings. 
And the walls, 

they are so thin, 

endless petals of iris 

and rose slowly falling. 
Opening the closet 

he runs his fingers 

through her dresses 

which are no longer beautiful. 
Threadbare and stained 

they hang limply as leaves 
battered by hard rain. 
Tenderness is a kind of pity, 
he thinks, as he touches 

her white nightgown 

thin as paper, 

how a little spot of blood 

has marked one shoulder. 
This is the oldest part of the city. 
In the courtyard 

statues crumble, 

mice scurry through the walls. 
But on the table 

a candle is burning; 

on the table a loaf of bread, 

a dictionary, a key. 

And on the mantle 

a bowl of lilies 

slowly opening their wings. 
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SITTING BETWEEN TWO MIRRORS 


What I like best 
is making lists of what I like 
best. The good days 


are inventories, near & far. I seldom leave 

without a book. Where would I go without a book? 
You would say my life is a lottery— 

that I am the only one 


without a ticket. You would say 
your life is better—you say it over & over, 
you do. What do I do? I put things in boxes. 


I move boxes around. I have many things, 
some of them mine. I care for them. 

That is what I do. I do simple things. 

I move them around clearing places 

to move them around. I tell you 

I do things, over & over. 

Now you tell me 


something. Talk is what you do. It comforts 

me to hear you talk. You would say that you are 
mine too, my not-simple thing. Say it 

again, today, I want to hear you say 

something, today. I wash your clothes. 

I buy you fresh bread. 

I get the paper 


to see what day it is. I laugh. I act 

as though I know what day it is. I laugh 
again—it comforts me to hear you 
laugh. I talk 
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on the phone. I water the plants while I talk 
on the phone. I make coffee while I talk 

on the phone. I am a person 

like anyone else. I act 

like a person. A person 


calls & says whatever it is 

a person says. Says 

today. A person says today. 
I say today 


over & over, getting it straight. Getting it 
straight is what I do, I want to get it 
straight. I say 


What did you say? 

Tell me something again, 
comfort me. 

Today? Yes, today. 

Is that it? 

And when is that? 
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I MOVE 


I move the boxes to make for fewer boxes, fewer 
places. I move them always down, boxes 

within boxes, searching 

for the ultimate simplification, 

all the way down to now— 


what I can carry in the back of a small truck 

in which I also sleep, empty. It is past midnight, 
it is raining, I pull off the road to sleep. 

I have no more boxes than I can sleep with— 


it is that simple. Each time 

there were eight boxes left, three 
would need explaining. 

I leave behind whatever 


needs explaining, I simplify. That is what I do, 
the one box before steam rises from the empty street 
& blows away. The one box it would seem is now 


this: I’m sitting in the cab of my truck, an organizer 
in my lap, one box 


too many: nine plastic drawers, three up & three 
across, paperclips, rubber bands, fuses, a set 

of small screwdrivers, unused parts of cameras, 
meters. I’ve had it for eight years, 

thru one simplification after another, no use 

for it yet, not even a clip. I cannot sleep 


with it in my lap—this rage 
not for order, for organizing. 
I must give up organizing. 

I will put it on a list. 
Meanwhile, in the rain, 

I am waiting 
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to sleep under a tin roof again. 
I try to sleep again. I fall 


into a deep sleep, I keep falling 
into one emptiness after another, 
there is no disorder, 

I fall into death. 

When I wake I move 


& then I move 
again— 


JANE FLANDERS 


LATE REPORT FROM MISS HARRIET ROBINSON’S 
THIRD GRADE 


1. WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 1948 


This is the year we start fractions, learn 
to cut a pie in any number of pieces, 
but Gloria Creager and I can’t figure out 
how to divide the new boy in class. 
At recess in bad weather we stay inside 
and “Skip to My Lou” around the desks. 
She and I fight to dance with Bobby Kribbs. 
Sometimes she wins, sometimes I do. 
She’s pretty as Shirley Temple but I’m clever. 
Whenever Miss Robinson has to leave the room, 
I’m elected teacher. 

In our class picture 
Miss Robinson, head cocked like a turkey hen, 
keeps an eye on us. Gloria looks at Bobby, 
who stares beyond the borders of the print, 
his crew cut pale and thick as a puppy’s ruff. 
Already he’s learned to dodge and feint. (His father 
coaches the football team to loss after loss.) 
Perhaps he knows they'll soon be leaving town, 
is dreaming his father’s early death, the years 
he'll play the game, trying to be his father. 


And me? I grin, standing beside him, eyes 
closed against the flash or maybe already 

a poem flutters behind translucent lids. 

“Over our heads the alphabet unwinds, 

tendrils and loops twining around each other 
in a script we are just beginning to understand. 
This is the year I start to hate Gloria 

forever, the year I refuse to wear leggings 
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anymore. A cold wind strokes my thighs, 
lifts my skirt and smooths it back down. 


2. LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 1981 


Iam abroad in the world, lose track of everyone, 
arrive one day in a place that looks like home 
to read aloud my poems, my life. Afterwards 
someone says, ““Were you in Miss Robinson’s class?” 
He doesn’t wax his hair anymore, but I know him. 
I’ve always been sure I would. ‘Bobby Kribbs! 
Are you still unattached?” He shakes his head, 
amused, and then, in the brief space of only 
thirty-three years, I see he never loved me, 
but raised his eyes by accident from the spelling book, 
whirled past windows, chalk boards, closets, dutifully 
clutching my sweaty hand. 

How loud I sang 
so he would hear my voice above the rest. 

‘This time,’’ Miss Smith, the music teacher, said, 
“I want Jane Hess and Barbara West not 

to sing.” Was Freckle West a rival too? ~ 
Their names came back: Ronnie Zimmerman, who left 
a candy bar on my desk each day (I ate it 
too) till his mother got her grocery bill 
at the end of the month; Truella Werking, who lost 
a nickel and got us all kept in because 
she said we’d stolen it; Alice and Phyllis Rowe 
whom I dismissed as liars because they claimed 
they were twins (one was a midget, for heaven’s sake). 


For the first time I think of Harriet Robinson 

as a woman about my age. I think of Bobby 
walking home after the reading. It’s late. 

His daughter’s room is dark, but a small light 
glows by his wife’s bed. She has fallen asleep. 
Still, she needs to get under the covers. He rubs 
her shoulder and whispers, “Gloria, guess what!” 
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MARRIAGE 


A lady is brought forward, and after making her bow to the 
audience she retires to the back of the stage . . . There she is 
caused to rise in the air, to move from side to side, to advance 
and retire, and to revolve in all directions. 

“Conjuring,’’ Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Edition 


First, it was the common magic— 
organdy skirt, lace petticoat, 

your hair in sunlight, 

our tight young skin. 

Our act was applauded, 

held over, licensed in May. 


I grew adept at pulling spring blossoms 

out of a glass. Bushels of them lay 

around your ankles. | learned the rising cards, 

the inexhaustible bottle. A toy bird perched 

at the top of my chair, fluttering and warbling. 

On a table my brazen head of Orpheus 

clanked and answered questions. For encore I drank 
a melted mixture of pitch, brimstone and lead 
from an iron spoon, the stuff blazing furiously. 


With my rings, levers and spindles, gears and hoops, 
sockets, springs and bellows, I became famous. 

The apparent floating of a woman in empty space 
was my best. I covered an iron lever with velvet 
matching the background and therefore invisible. 
The lever, attached to a socket in your metal girdle, 
passed through an opening in the back curtain. 

You rose, spinning, fanning the air like a bird. 

Then I passed a hoop over your body 

and brought you to the floor. 
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Taking from my pocket a newspaper, 

I opened it and laid it upon the stage. 

I showed the audience a chair, front and back, 
and placed it on the paper. You took your seat, 
and I cast over you a piece of black silk. 

I shouted, “I'll throw you in the air,” 

grasped your waist and lifted you above my head. 
You vanished, covering and all, at my fingertips. 


THE STANDING BROAD JUMP 


Good at something, I practiced till I broke 
the record by a foot. And then they said 
forget it. “Think you’re a grasshopper? 

We haven’t done that trick for twenty years.” 


Champion of the obsolete event, 

I hook my toes on the board, spring forth, 

and, just as I would fall, throw back my arms 
and fly my whole ten feet to the measured sand. 
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PRUNINGS 


Cherry laurels of a certain age 

thicken at branch ends, shade out leaves 

between ends and trunk. Branches sag 

from their natural curves. So you prune, 

cutting back limbs, shaping bare cones that look dreadful. 
The neighbors know the trees are dead. 

But you know that even before you’ve tied cuttings, 
signals have reached root filaments, 

and that after roots expand enough, 

dormant buds will break from bark, 

the skeleton fleshing out as the trunk extends, 

top growth seeking balance with its roots. 


Your mother drops by on Saturdays 

between florist and jelly doughnuts 

on her rounds, bringing suggestions: 

don’t lend your brother a dime, 

don’t have any more children, 

invite Uncle Carl to Easter. 

Most days you try not to listen or answer, 
but today you hear, reply as sharply 

as if your tongue were yellow-handled ratchet shears: 
that’s between you and your brother, 

you'll have as many children as you please, 
you wouldn’t have that bastard in your house. 
She jerks up straight, eyes startled, 

her face pale as she departs. 

Do not take her silence for silence. 
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WITH NAN IN MY GARDEN 


First there was Alice. You told her everything. 

She may as well have been there 

on your honeymoon. You lost her 

when he made you move, but now there’s Gwen 
and her group, your addiction, a kind of self surgery 
with the tongue, a cutting to viscera, to bone, 
bleeding hurt, and then the probing 

for what you can tell 

that will make them tell more. 


He’s nervous. He knows that they know 

what he does on gin, about the fights with his mother. 
So he’s moving you to a farm with no phone, 

setting you up in hydroponic tomatoes. 

And you’re wondering how you'll survive 

with no one to tell, and how I survive 

in this green isolation, who hears my anger? 


I talk to these plants, and they talk back, 
sometimes in flowers and fruit, sometimes in wilt and rust 
and the blackened sticky drool of white flies. 
The oaks whisper in gray moss. 

You see me dividing cannas, 

slashing pearl flesh with a trowel. 

Yesterday I plowed a mound in parallel rows, 
scratches across a cheek, 

for strawberries. Dead stalks rot in compost. 
I work into soil these things 

I cannot tell another soul. 
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WATCHING FOR SIGNS 


We watch the porch floor for sawdust, 

having swept away those little piles for years, 
not ever thinking to mention or connect them 
until the night the ceiling fell with our swinging 
from the work of carpenter bees. 


We visit Madeline, discuss her daughter’s wedding 
over tea. We admire the dieffenbachia, 

look for brown leaf tips, knowing 

her plants are the first to go. 

We look for wine stains, burns 

on the couch: she is careless when she drinks. 

We note the music on her piano, 

remembering how at her depth 

she slips into Russian minor keys. 
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TO MY WIFE 


I dreamt that your dead husband had returned. 
It was a house in the street where you had lived. 
We'd been invited to a party, which good 
Friends and relatives of yours were at, 

People whom I, also, have known and liked, 
Who’ve all been kind to me. Then, he came in, 
Looking the same as fifteen years ago, 

A small, dapper, attractive man, restrained 

With a slight smile at sight of you. He walked 
Throughout the room, quietly greeting all 
Whom he had known, taking a hand, kissing 

A cheek, here, there. All eyes were filled with sym- 
Pathy. Few said a word that I could hear. 

Then, nodding gently in the direction where 

I quietly stood, he walked over to you. 

How unbelieving, happily, you smiled; 

You took each other’s hands. I slowly sat 

At a convenient table, feeling the eyes 

Of everyone, but neither their approval 

Nor disapproval. My hand began to turn 

The pages of a picture album, filled 

With photos, black and white, of both of you 
From many years ago, of the three children, 

Of people in that room, of happy times 

(Or so I thought, judging from smiling faces). 

I leafed through the album slowly many times, 
Glancing, without moving my head (unseen, 

I thought, for all had returned to talk) to learn 
What you were doing, what you were saying. Once 
Or twice, you looked at me and smiled. I had 
Felt no resentment, felt no jealousy, 

Only a kind of fear, that made me wish 

To accommodate—but whom? but what? The chair, 
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The picture album, they truly were the best 

That I could do, and so I sat and leafed. 

The two of you talked and talked. Others came over 
Briefly. You hadn’t kissed each other once, 

But held each other’s hands between you like— 

Like what?—like kids of years ago, too shy 

To kiss! And so it went, and so for hours, 

It seemed. All that I know is that I woke, 

Sad and grateful, finally, from the dream. 
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TRAP 


Like lead. 

The preparations have been made, 

the research completed, including thorough documentation 
of the history and circumstances of this project. 

The welcome mat’s out, right side up. 

The sun is shining. 


I have this feeling. 

The neighbors are not to be trusted. 

If you ask me, it’s fifty-fifty theyll rebel, move away, 
not play the part assigned them. 

They’ve been invited. I’m at home. It’s today. 

I don’t see a single curtain moving. 


You enter, 

drenched. Look at you, you’d think the bucket above the 
door 

was the first you’d ever heard of this problem. I hate you. 

You’re not laughing. I hate you. 

I can’t believe the next thing you do 

is fix yourself a drink. 


Sophead. 

The banana peels don’t seem to faze you, 

the kids’ skates, the flying cake. This is serious. 

I haven’t stopped calling you names since you got here, 
water is running down your neck, your clothes are ruined. 
What do I have to do to provoke you? 

How can you sit there, seeping. 


LAUREL BLOSSOM 


UNDER THE COVERS 


Certain nights 

When the pillow fit just right under my neck, 

When the flashlight tucked under my arm stayed tucked, 
The novel on my knees stayed propped up 

And my parents had somebody over, 


When the world was well-bred 

And the heroine was young, and the moon hung yellow 
And perfectly round on the page that explained 

What everything meant: 


Then it was heaven on the second floor, 

In the corner bedroom, in the one twin bed, 
Under the bedspread and the blankets and the pure 
One hundred percent cotton sheet 


Made in this country before the war. 

Plots thickened. They don’t do that anymore. 
Character lived. In the ventilated air 

Their voices could almost be heard 
Downstairs, talking things over. 
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FAIRFIELD BEACH 
For my brother Tom 


Tom’s beach house 

is gray and shack. 
When the moon is grin 
and full of itself 

it tugs a blanket of sea 
up to the beaches neck. 


Winds dune the sand 

and keep kites up. 

A red buoy rings 

deep water for a lobster boat 
with a white cape, 

made of gull, 

squawking from its stern. 


Whatever the tide can’t use 
it leaves on shore. 

Scales on a dead fish 
gleam like a villain’s teeth 
in the sun. An old couple, 
next door, sag past 

for another swim. 


Ships tanker north 

until they are dot and I 

can squint a man swimming 
where bass run. 


Near his stroke a duck 
sits its lazy tail on a wave 
made by a boat not God. 
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And the best fishing 

is just shacks away 

in stories, at the Tavern 
near cold beers. 
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THE REINCARNATION OF MONTANA 


At a party under 

a night that was clear 

and moon my uncle 

stood inbetween jokes, 

a brandy glass sitting 

its fat rear in his large paw. 


He claimed after he “went” 
He would wait 7 days 

then return. We laughed, 
then buried him last week. 


He went to a ball. 

Bigger than Montana, 

he never dressed to die 

only to kill. When the last 
dance began his heart stopped. 
The whole state fell 

to the floor in a red jacket. 


I went walking last night - 
and realized for the first time 
that I’m not that big, 
perhaps a bit shorter 

than life. 


After reaching the trees 

that cricket when the sun drops, 
I spotted a bear in the sky 

made of star. 

Although it took 8 days, 

it was good to see 

my uncle again. 
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NOW IT IS MORNING 


I stepped on the day 

the grass felt my feet 
Earth knew who I was 

I awakened no one 

The safe house slept 

under green unbrellas 
Why knew I was going 
Where knew I was coming 


Nothing should happen 
in such early minutes 

I came to a wall 

a half moon of stones 
We had them in common 
when we had made it 
but mine are called bones 
The wall held damp soil 
The soil held her flowers 
They were the answer 
They all said hello 
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RENNIE Mc QUILKIN 


RENDEZVOUS IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 


I’m early. I sit on Timothy Cowles, 

d 1788, ae 51, and wait. 

She’ll be here soon: the sun’s not long 
for this world. Meanwhile, I’m sorry 
to see that Charity Howard, 

depat din r_ thyyr, is disappearing 


from her stone. 


Over the Hales and Hopes, 

the sons and daughters of the above, 
their spouses, relicts, 

the maple tree is all a mumble, 
might be saying prayers for the dead 
except it’s caterpillars: the tree’s 

half eaten, food for worms. 


In it a mockingbird is at his _ 

vireo, his bobolink, his whipperwill— 
his pretty lies 

as false as the lips and cheeks 

that dress the bones we are. 


But soft, she comes, her lantern lit, 
her face a lie I willingly believe. 
She has me thinking 

the mockingbird’s latest 

is the very song of Charity Howard 
delighting with Timothy Cowles. 
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RIDING OUT AT EVENING 


At dusk, everything blurs and softens. 
From here, out over the long valley, 
the fields and hills pull up 

the first slight sheets of evening, 

as, over the next hour, 

heavier, darker ones will follow. 


Quieted roads, predictable deer 

browsing in a neighbor’s field, another’s 
herd of heifers, the kitchen lights 

starting in many windows. On horseback 
I take it in, neither visitor 

not intruder, but kin passing, closer 

and closer to night, its cold streams 
rising in the sugarbush and hollow. 


Half-aloud, I say to the horse, 

or myself, or whoever: let fire not come 
to this house nor that barn, 

nor lightning strike the cattle. Let dogs 
not gain the gravid doe, let the lights 
of the rooms convey what they seem to. 


And who is to say it is useless 

or foolish to ride out in the falling light 
alone, wishing, or praying, 

for particular good to particular beings, 
on one small road in a huge world? 
The horse bears me along, like grace, 


making me better than what I am, 
and what | think or say or see 


is whole in these moments, is neither 


Ae. 


POR ERY 


small nor broken. For up, 

out of the inscrutable earth, have come my body 
and the separate body of the mare: 

flawed and aching and wronged. Who then 

is better made to say be well, be glad, 


or who to long that we, as one, 

might course over the entire valley, 

over all valleys, as a bird in a great embrace 
of flight, who presses against her breast, 

in grief and tenderness, 

the whole weeping body of the world? 
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QUINCEY’S HARVEST MOON 


All day the wind has ruffled 

the fading green, the way a man 

might rough and tumble-up his dog, 

his old dog—fondly, mock-savage. 
September is like that. Goodbye 

tired field I rode through, 

grumpy softwoods growing stiffer 
every morning, dowagers, dear cronies. 
And late tonight, feigning 

domestic chores outside, I join 

the gravid harvest moon barely clearing 
the ridge, to visit the old horse. 

In the near pasture, I say her name 
—not loudly, not a call— 

under the blood—and—gutsy moon that shapes 
with forge-light the mountain, 

the orchard, the fine back 

and rump and neck of the mare. 

Of course she walks toward me, as on 
all the nights of all the years, 

bearing her star ahead of her 

on her own field of dark: the bay, 
gracious gift of her body. 

Square off the horizon that star 

comes, will come for years, a new beast 
in the sky of the heart’s imagination. 
We smell each other. She takes 

the apple. I hold her head again, watching 
even this heartiest, goldenest of moons up 
and up transpire, ever paler, 

more distant, to spirit. 
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ON HORSEBACK 
For the McFauns 


We are only walking. 

This is not the romance 

of horseback riding: 

your mane, which is short 
and scraggly, sticks out 

like a hedge of cowlicks 

or merely flops off to the side. 
Nothing is flying, trans- 
porting, transcendent. 


Then we aren’t a metaphor 

for anything, Shawnee James, 
little borrowed horse I learn on. 
Your body is bent and dented 

as the first car I owned, 

the ’52 Plymouth, brush-painted, 
one walleye headlight 

held in with masking tape. 

And I am a comparable model. 


But, cast off the road, 

our shadow is travelling 

across the cut stubble of October. 
My hands have forgotten themselves 
as the shadow has forgotten them, 
does not require them. 

With your four legs, our two heads 
find a balance. 


> 


A single thing in gray, 

its many muscles flush and flexing 

in everyday grace, 

we move over the grass, as whole 

as the shape anything makes, passing. 
We are something going somewhere, 
handsome and practical and proud. 
We shake out our tail. 


LINDA MC CARRISTON 


BUCKED 


Balanced for that instant 

in midair, I watched 

his rump in white slow motion 
rise—heartcleft, perfect— 

to deliver the awesome blow. 


How beautiful the muscles 
of the world in their uses! 
Great limbs of trees, waves 
scaling seawalls, the moon’s 
dreadful flex on everything, 


heart valves and minute 
vessels, the spiraled cues 
for weakness that I pass on 
to my children: of which 
might one ask to be spared? 
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DRIVEWAY 


Like the little lines that 
all at once appeared around 
your mouth and eyes— 
faintly placed, implacably— 


out of the street’s deep arc 
the drives of pale gray gravel 
fan into family yards. 

All of which was orchard 


twenty years ago, and the lumber 
neither cut nor cured 

which is this house. Twenty years: 
a closetful of movies— 


birthdays, anniversaries— 
which you, accruing 

the lengthening tapes, played 
night after night on the screen. 


But this was the final 

New Year: the tree, dismembered, 
forever green in its carton, 

and you backing the last time 


down the snowy drive, 

rolling it up on the reel 

of yourself, as if you would find, 
when your rear wheels hit asphalt, 


not tax money, stitches, braces, 
hours floundering 

in the wedding bed, but chaste earth 
blossoms falling, some bird. 
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A POEM FOR MOTHER’S DAY 


She watches video tapes of other gorilla ladies 
and human mothers caring for their babies. 

Our own children live their own lives; 

they’re in The State Department and travel a lot; 
we like to think we have taught them love. 


We're teaching Chichi through the bars of her 
apartment 

in our apartment, some days we’re not sure who is 
being protected 

from whom: she’s five months pregnant; 

her husband, named Vincent, we imported; 

she’ll be a good mother, we’re determined. 


You learn about being a mother in the wild 

by watching other gorillas; 

motherhood needs learning; it’s not natural; 
Chichi is a lowland gorilla; 

people say her chance of rearing her baby is small. 


But we’re determined. Already she has mastered 
picking up and holding to her breast 

the two pound coffee can we’ve coated 

with fur from her very own mother. 

We’re doing very well with hand signals. 
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HUMMER 


Babies, lately, 

now that we have none, 
look like mice 

or naked pigeons; 


Weddings, 

now that we’re all wed, 
matter no more 

than a vanilla soda; 


and, now that we are settled, 
other people’s love 

affairs, like religion, 

bore our funny bones. 


But I hum a lot lately. 

The tunes start on their own; 
they’re well on their way 
before I know I’m humming. 


Hymns and songs from Hit Parades 
bump against each other: 

Baby Face, Stardust, 

Just as I Am, Amazing Grace, 


Am I Blue? So Long, Who? 
Day is Dying in the West. 

I don’t know why I listen. 
I wish I needn’t listen. 
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THE MEEK 


They reigned on earth, those creatures, 
while the rats and shrews evolved 
nibbling fruits and vegetables at night 
leaving nothing for dinosaur mornings. 


They wallowed south, those creatures, 
abandoning zone after zone 

to the nibbling animals 

designed for travel. 


What brontosaurus could have hoped to cope 
with the adjusting rodents who followed him? 
What can contend with the casual meek 
destined to inherit the earth? 
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BARBARA ELOVIC 


AFTERWARDS 


Sometimes at palace balls 
lights leap off the marble floors, 
but before each dance there’s a fitting 
and standing still for hours. 

“Always smile.” 
That’s what the prince keeps telling me. 
He walks the halls muttering to himself. 


Each day is stretched on its long frame. 
I stay in bed till noon, 
then the afternoon stands still. 


I search the water 

in the garden pond, 

but there’s only the bottom, 
and the coins I threw in for luck 
the first night I came here.- 


Maybe I should study French. 

I’ve learned the names of all the flowers 
around the palace. 

Next week I try the constellations. 


I keep up on the new dance steps, 
practicing with the chef’s third assistant 
who prefers to let me lead. 


I think Charming’s taken a lover. 
I think he thinks he made a mistake. 
I looked best in moonlight. 


Maybe it will be better 
when I become queen 
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or learn to play the cello. 
I’ve seen pumpkins 
turned into carriages. 


Maybe it’s all downhill from there. 


ROR RY 


WILLIAM DICKEY 





GLORYOSKY, ZERO! 


There you were, just you and your little dog 
sitting on the street-corner starving 

hoping against hope that a suave gentleman 
in a flesh-colored Mercedes, his hair 

greying a little at the temples, 

would stop and say, “Why, you poor kid! 
You can’t stay out there in the rain like that! 
Here, wrap yourself in this chinchilla rug 
and get on in!” 


You were already sitting at one of the tables 

in the bar when I came hurrying in to meet you 

and even in the light from the kitschy 

red votive candles, I could see something had 

happened: what could it be but love, 

to make your face softer and younger, 

and no make-up, and your hair all that alive? 
“Well,” I said, ordering a drink, “I see 

something has happened.”’ You smiled, 

and a poem grew out of you like roses. 

You nodded and looked shy, and I thought 

we'd have to fight the poems off together 

they were coming so fast. “Well,” I said, 
“We've always been honest with one another 

so who is this suave gentleman greying 

a little at the temples?”’ You laughed. 


Another time I was actually there, offended 

by this sudden intruder into our dinner date 

whom you seemed to have met because you both had 
the same kind of typewriter. I did not have 

the same kind of typewriter, and felt out of place 
especially as I saw the poems shyly begin 
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to crawl past the centerpiece and invade 
the tournedos Rossini. 


But it’s true, you ought to be in love to write poems. 


I don’t know how you and your little dog, 
starving, managed to sit on the street corner 
inside the second most expensive restaurant 
in New York City, especially when the green evening gown 
didn’t look like starving, but there was the suave gentleman 
greying a little at the temples, saying “You poor kid!” 
I fixed him, he asked me to order the wine. 
Later on you asked him what he had thought about me. 
“T don’t know,” he said, considering, 
“T’ve never seen him sober.” 


It’s not very sober, being in love, isn’t that great? 

All of a sudden your eyes start looking demure, 

though it’s fake demure, and your skin gets into the act, 
and you’re very quiet, looking as if 

if you wanted to you could say 

things that would make speech impossible from there on, 
or else you are up on your flamenco heels, 

dancing the language 

all around the single flower in your perfect teeth, 

and words start to appear on the green evening gown, 
that just as you wear it, is turning into a poem. 


Well, sweetheart, I have a small dog, 

you have a small dog. 

We even now have the same kind of typewriter. 
There are street corners all over the world 

that we can sit on. 

You look one way and Ill look the other. 

Hey, here come those Mercedes full of poems! 


POETRY 


SEIZURE 


Where was I, in what can 

have been only seconds 

between my ordinary placement— 
the morning’s work 

in front of the black typewriter— 
and then the table broken 

where my arm, rigid, 

must have hit it, my 

face bruised where I had fallen 
into the machine? 

I did not hear my cry. 


Everything before and after 

is clear, even the confusion 

of names and places is clear 

in that I knew it was confusion 
and could speak knowing 

that what I said was wrong 

but would become right with time, 
would become orderly. 


There is nothing to wonder about 
in the sequence of hospital bed, 
of dilantin and valium, 

of my name occurring 

in the official morbidity report. 
That is like life, 

in which we think, 

in which a question begets 

an answer, and the surface 
considers itself intact. 


But where was I, 

because as I think of it 

now, it must have been a place. 
Not a condition, not 

death, because 
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I am alive, walk, pet the dog, 
think what to have for dinner. 


It must have been a place, where 
as my body fell 

cramped into absence here, 
I walked, or stood, 

or made love, or 
whatever is done there. 

It must have been a place 
with its own earth, 

its Own air, 

its own high 
distinguishable night sky. 


I wonder what it was like 
under those freed stars. 
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THOSE: DESTROYED:BY SUCCESS 


The very large pasteboard replica of the general, 
his medals pasted from his chest 

down over his washboard belly, 

is propped up at the podium and squeaks. 
Skillful technicians amplify and dilute 

what he appears to be saying, until the audience, 
which is comatose anyway from the brandy 

and the smuggled cigars, grunts 

approvingly into its paunches. 

It will be all right. 


Even the general, even the president, 

who is weeping in the Oval Office 

at the thought of having to give up 

the least hangnail of power, even 

the great poet whose voice has become 

so identifiable that we genuflect 

hearing it, shutting off our minds 

to the recognition that it is only a voice now, 
even these, before their success, were men. 
Inside them, as they are towed, great 

helium balloons in the Macy’s Christmas parade, 
there may still be men rattling, 

but how are we to know? 


I watch you richochet 

from banquet to banquet, from 

radio to talk show, and I think 
‘That is my friend. She is in 

real danger.”” And you watch me 

in a suit with a vest, and wearing a 

Countess Mara tie, accepting 

with judicious well-phrased thanks. 


Both of us need to remember that 
we are no good, no good, really. 
Neither of us can speak fluent Greek. 
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Both of us can cook, but last night 

I ruined a perfectly possible chicken soup, 

and I still remember when your stove caught fire 
and you had to redecorate the kitchen. 


To be destroyed by success, I think 

you do need to begin to believe 

you can do anything and everything 

and as the belief grows 

little bits of the brain fall off 

and turn into recalcitrant diamonds. 

And eventually you are only a scatter of diamond 
and a hollow where the ability to fail once was. 


Keep reminding me, and I will keep 
reminding you. Remember that 

you cannot tell east from west, remember 
that in separate cars, you leading 

and then I leading, it once 

took us two hours to find the freeway. 
Remember the Christmas Day in Bucks County 
when I was trying to call Seattle, and 

the long-distance operator began to try 

to put long-distance calls through me 

in the upstairs bedroom, 

and when I explained I was only trying 
to call Seattle, said: “You poor thing.” 


Even if the money comes, let us be poor 
and spend it rapidly on British Leyland 
motor cars that collapse when scolded 

and on fish poachers for which we have 

no fish. And after the banquet 

at which multiples of ourselves have toasted 
multiples of ourselves many times over 

and turned red in the face, let us go back 

to a shabby hotel room and talk 

about what went wrong, and remember 
how dangerous it is to be right, and how 
dangerous to be powerful, even in small things. 


POBDURY 


COMMENT 


ALL TOLD 


Collected Poems 1931-1974, by Lawrence Durrell. Viking. $22.95. 

The Collected Shorter Poems 1947-1977, by Robin Skelton. Solo Nis 
Press. No price listed. 

Collected Poems, by Francis Golffing. Abattoir Editions. $17.50. 


All three of these poets are expatriates—Durrell to the Mediterra- 
nean, Skelton to Canada, Golffing to America—and they write with 
an outsider’s precision: the extended perspectives of a distance from 
the source. None has made a major career as a poet, albeit for differ- 
ent reasons. Each has a narrow range, cultivated and ironic; each has 
written a few poems better than, indeed more than, the sum of his 
whole Collected. 

To his credit, Lawrence Durrell has wanted to resist the liturgies 
of the symbolic: 


This is not the rose of all the world, 

Nor the rose of Nostradamus or of Malory: 

Nor is it Eliot’s clear northern rose of the mind, 
But precisely and unequivocally 

The red rose Manoli picked himself 

From the vocabulary of roses on the hill by Cefalti. 


But the secular refuge of the real he proposes (and how carefully the 
“reality” of that vocabulary of roses is both sensual and stylized!) 
prompts its own sentimentalities. I have sometimes thought that 
Durrell is the last of the Georgian poets, that it may be a short step 
from Shropshire to Rhodes or Vaumort. His is no ‘“‘weekend 
ruralism,” but has always been a kind of delicate passion for the 
“natural.” Most readers think of him as either a satirist or a love 
poet. He is actually to one side of either category. The droll im- 
peratives of sex and conscience animate his poems—England at the 
end ofits tether, tied to the Mediterranean pleasure principle. Durrell 
has wanted to write a poetry of the earth, and of the earthy. He is 
most at home in the Plaka, on the docks, at a brothel, his eye cocked 
for the bas-fonds d’une ville, by turns typical and grotesque and 
mythic. Even his later poems—occasional, listless—attempt their 
rueful celebrations: 
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A café is the last Museum and best, 

To observe a great man in the middle 

Of a collapse; but parts work still, 

The crutches are incidental, adding variety. 
Some injudicious pleasures will remain, 

The sexual phosphorescence of youth is gone, 
But here on naptha-scented evenings still 

He sits before the tulip of old wine, 

In a red fez, by some sunken garden, 
Watching for shooting-stars. 


“T want my total poetic work,” he wrote in 1943, “to add up as a 
kind of tapestry of people, some real, some imaginary.” In fact, it 
adds up as more. He has a novelist’s avidity for characteristics: fea- 
tures (the “four peroxide whores / Like doped marigolds growing 
upon this balcony’—doped marigolds: that’s funny), pretensions, 
and remoteness. His imaginary speaking-masks (“Conon in Exile,” 
“Fight Aspects of Melissa”), the subjects of his epistles (“Letter to 
Seferis the Greek”’), and his portraits (“Eternal Contemporaries’’) are 
among his most subtle and convincing poems. But he has other, 
telling gifts. One is for the shaping pressure of narrative: “Cities, 
Plains and People” and “The Anecdotes” are especially fine exam- 
ples of Durrell’s ability to steer a true course through a swirl of 
details. At times, of course, he simply surrenders to local color— 
which he applies with a miniaturist’s skill. But when he transcends 
the world’s self-sufficiency, up toward the idea of places—a height 
rarely congenial to him—his poetry too rises to a pitch of sublimity. 
A part of his description of the Parthenon: 


Put it more simply: say the city 

Swam up here swan-like to the shallows, 
Or whiteness from an overflowing jar 
Settled into this grassy violet space, 
Theorem for three hills, 


Went soft with brickdust, clay and whitewash, 
On a plastered porch one morning wrote 
Human name, think of it, men became roads. 


One is reminded by these lines that Durrell’s pastoralism is largely 
urban. Athens, Beirut, Alexandria, Paris best draw out his scrutiny 
or wit. And the muse of his cities is the whore. As avatar and victim 
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of the city, her vulgarity and canniness attract Durrell; the vers libre 
of her life, its dangers and irreverence compel him. His well- 
known poem “Elegy on the Closing of the French Brothels”’ (first 
published in 1947) has acquired a partner in this new edition. “‘Sol- 
ange,” as much as meditation on the Eternal Feminine as a tribute to 
a familiar prostitute, was orginally written at the same time as the 
“Elegy” but is now published for the first time, in a revamped and 
lengthened version. It is another of Durrell’s down-at-heels waltzes, 
an absorbing poem but too easily the mirror for indulgent self- 
reflection. 

This third edition of Durrell’s Collected Poems, superseding those 
of 1960 and 1968, has been edited by a Canadian scholar James 
Brigham, who has added new poems (both early and late), appended 
to every poem dates of its various publications, and restored epi- 
grams dropped from previous editions. Pronouncing himself pleased 
in a Preface, Durrell calls it ‘‘definitive and comprehensive.” True, 
but I wish the same could be said of the poetry. Only the middle 
pages of this book speak memorably. Nearly all of Durrell’s best 
poems were written in the 1940’s. And even they have begun, alas, 
to curl around the edges. What is good in them is often a pastiche. 
One hears Eliot and Auden here, Graves and Cavafy there. That is 
no fault, but in the end one prefers the originals. Still, for that part of 
the world he has staked out, his poetry has always been, and will 
likely remain, a vibrant Guide Vert. 

Like Durrell, and more affably, Robin Skelton shies from the 
portentous, has bypassed the inroads of modernism, kept his eye on 
the bright particulars. One bit of verse invokes his muse: 


In a shop advertised as selling ‘Aids 


“cc 


to Better Vision” (scorning the low term “‘glasses”’), 
the portrait, horn-rimmed, of a poet looks down 
on all the myopeia that passes, 

thinking of something else, no doubt, but not 

(I dare assume) the symbolism of sight— 

more probably how that one’s hair is gold 


and this one’s skirt deliriously tight. 


That bespectacled poet and his passing fancies more or less describe 
the efficient cause of Skelton’s work. His tone—now wry, now 
yearning—is one of “sweet sadness.”” His subjects are the domestic 
toils and the erotic trials. Both are waking dreams, poised or caught 
between the deep pull of memory or desire and the moment’s con- 
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tingencies. At the start of one poem, ‘‘A Chain of Daisies,” a young 
girl he has suddenly in mind and the middle-aged wife before him 
are emblems of this dilemma: 


At thirteen older than I, 
her small coughs gently 
pecking at daisies, 

she was colt-legged Deirdre 
breathy with laughters 
round the lawn. She died, 
the daisy petals tipped, then 
blotched with red. 


I cough now, a smoker’s 
cough: blue air 

sags with tobacco 
smoke, my chest 
tightened by memory; 
my heart pounds, 
carrying weights of 
serious middle age 

up stairs into their 
sagging marriage bed. 


As the poem continues, his wife “‘eases her corset donw, / heavy for 
bed,” while in memory the girl “laughed till her breath/ gave out.” 


She was so wise, and 
coughed so much. The bed 
sweats years of weariness 
and love. I turn 

for reassurance. Heart 
bumps as we come 
together, breathless 
almost as this girl 
arranging daisies in 

my mind. I sleep 
heavily, as God sleeps 
who dreams us all. 


An affecting poem, even though by now a familiar one. And it 
demonstrates Skelton’s sure, sturdy craft, the darting rhythms, 
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layering of reference. Almost too readily, his speech breaks into 
song, and his voice lilts like an Irish tenor’s. He can be pithy, but 
even then to bolster up his lyricism: 


If my love were in my arms 

and if the night were long 

what reason would I have to wrench 
the silence into song? 


The fact remains that such a tone reduces everything to the same 
high, crooning note; that in excess it deadens. Admirably consistent, 
nevertheless this book lacks variety. Since Skelton is a poet who 
cares to take up the common themes, he must put them un- 
commonly; yet, distressingly, often Skelton’s common touch keeps 
merely to that. His very felicity encourages him to write not poetry 
but literature. Or something lesser still: 


centuries dazzle me 

in your eyes 

with lost memories, 

long kinship, 

but we are met 

among the stones 

and must part again 

as once 

before or many 

times before 

in other places 

other times. 

Stones glimmer 

as the darkness falls 

and sounds of crying 

fill the sea 

that is our 

separating tide. 
AMONG THE STONES 


In every sense, that is a thin poem. There are others like it—a few too 
many—but it is not representative. The bulk of the book takes ad- 
vantage of its chances, maintaining an ironic check on a slick tech- 
nique and the banality of the emotional touchstones. There are sev- 
eral poems—I would point to ‘“‘Drumbeat” and ‘“‘At Walden 
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Pond”’—that should be more widely known. Not lucky hits by Skel- 
ton, they are the earned, fluent, mastered product of his talent. How 
much should we make of their both having American settings? 
When Skelton’s poems are more surprising in their ligatures and 
turns, more querulous and unpredictable—more, may I say, 
American—then they are notably fine. Another good sign—both 
poems I have mentioned are too long to quote here, and not excerpt- 
able: they are richly observant, intellectual, perplexed, ambitious. 
“At Walden Pond,” for example, has the poet skating on the pond 
with his daughters, ‘ta mile from Concord where the war began.” It 
becomes an expedition into the past. The poet is suddenly a school- 
boy himself again, in wartime England. With the other boys, and 
without knowing why, he is taunting a Jewish master. ‘Dull cold 
hate” is the poem’s text: hungers, guilts, the stampeding herd, the 
thin ice a man crosses with his family. 

A word about the edition. There is bound to be some table-talk in 
any collection this large (it has been pared down to 263 poems), but 
Skelton’s old-fashioned decision to arrange the poems thematically 
rather than chronologically amplifies the chatter. There are sixteen 
sections, each dealing with a subject to which Skelton has returned 
over the years: war, the family, Cornwall, Ireland, the American 
scene, the muse, a bestiary, sundry mid-life crises. Where one poem 
about, say, Cornwall, might be welcome, or even a few scattered 
here and there, a dozen of them all at once has a dulling effect. 

No one could accuse Francis Golffing of being garrulous. His 
Collected Poems number just 76. (He has added 22 poems to, and 
deleted three from, a Selected Poems that appeared in 1961.) 
“Avoidances,”’ Golffing insisted in his acerbic book of aphorisms, 
“play as great a part in the formation of style as observances. All 
stylistic progress involves a progressive awareness of flaws both in 
our own work and in that of other craftsmen.” Perhaps, then, it was 
for what he avoided, for the absence of flaws, that Golffing has gone 
unobserved by most readers. It happens, and sometimes by a collu- 
sion of accidents. There are poets—Edgar Bowers, F. T. Prince, 
Daryl Hine, and Ben Belitt come quickly to mind—poets of skilled 
intelligence and deep-echoing resources who are forced off into cor- 
ners by an unfriendly aesthetic climate. A public that wants Searing 
Honesty, or Beefy Feelings, or Preconscious Whimsies will not want 
these poets—and the more is lost. In a poem called “The Tongue,” 
which I read as an account of both his voice and his taste, Golffing 
declares himself for the ‘“‘astringent.”” For precisely that quality, and 
for others, I would want to turn to his work as an antidote against 
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the day’s swollen favorites. Golffing writes with an extremely dry 
pen; he is tight-lipped, on guard. A Metaphysical of the old school 
(of 50 or 350 years ago), he writes a poem as if striking a medallion: 
its small, concentric design, its motto, its profiled figure. 

I wish I could say that Golffing has been slighted for all the wrong 
reasons, but it is not so. He makes his instructed delights too hard to 
hear. Obviously he weighs every word he chooses, but often the 
reader will feel the weight of those words rather than their light 
exactness. His diction is finical, laced with the likes of cosseted, pec- 
cant, girt, erstwhile, velleities, provender, minstrelsy. It is the English of 
someone who has studied to acquire it—it is off the page, a little too 
correct. Without expecting him to resemble Frost, I still miss the 
accents of natural speech. When, at the start of a tiny elegy for a pet, 
someone calls the poet with the bad news, he is made to say: 
“ “Struck senseless in the road by a speeding lorry / Lies your white 
cat.’ This sort of inversion is occasionally used to be wry or 
parodic, but is too often a symptom of a poem’s being wrenched into 
scannable sense. 

“Airs for The Mind” he calls one section of the book. It might as 
well have been the title for them all. Golffing is drawn to what 
remains “comprehensible, / Uncomprehended.” His reaching after 
fact and reason is never irritated, and sometimes stops contendedly at 
paradox. When lyrical, his poems can sound like art songs. When 
discursive, he tries for an exact balance of idea and image, stanza and 
rhythm. “Dry Gold,” with its buoyant trimeters and carefully 
worked conceit, has the mark of both: 


Inside my threaded ear 

I hear what is not here 

Or there or anywhere: 

A grinding as of saws 

Through boards of burnished time; 
A scratching as of paws 

Upon the gilded stair 

They never learnt to climb. 


Inside my tunnelled eye 
I see Greek laurel lie 
Unfathomable, cold: 
See, yes, and hate to see 
Its execrable sheen 
Shamming eternity 
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With gloss too densely green 
And long abolished gold. 


Inside my deep-drilled mouth 

I dread the taste of drouth 

Which summer’s penury 

Has processed for my need 

From goldenrod, bright hay. 

You cry the mind is free, 

The years, the year, still young. . .? 
Across my palate speed 

Moist scatterings of May: 

They barely wet my tongue. 


Other poems please too, for other reasons: ““The Course to Fol- 
low,” “Fourteen Epigrams,”’ “Reflection at Daybreak,” “L’Esprit 
Sérieux,” “September Sonnet,” ‘“The Tomb of Stéphane Mal- 
larmé,” “New Hampshire Eclogue.” Their titles alone speak of a 
traditionalist’s salutary concern for the expressive capacities of form. 
That has always been to a poem’s good, and it stands by Golffing’s. 
He is a poet who has read, and thought about what he has read. 
More of his reading, I suspect, has been in German and French 
masters (Rilke, Kafka, Valéry) than in American, and those solemn 
echoes sound through the book, at times tonelessly. When he 
watches the world, it is with the mind’s eye. What Prospero calls 
“rough magic’”’—that’s what is lacking, and would have blooded the 
book’s abstractions. Now that it is on my shelf, I shall not take it 
down often, but when I want some poems with austere manners and 
bite and stamina, then I shall take it down with a keen anticipation 
and gratitude. 


j.D.MEC CLAW CRY; 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


DAVID BOTTOMS is finishing his doctorate in English at Florida State 
University and looking for a teaching job. He has new poems forth- 
coming in APR, Georgia Review, and elsewhere 


LAURIE SHECK’s first collection, Amaranth, was published last fall by 
the University of Georgia Press. A 1981 recipient of an Ingram 
Merrill Foundation Fellowship, she teaches at Rutgers University. 


JAMES BAKER HALL has published a book of poems called Her Name 
with Pentagram. Last year, he held an N.E.A. grant for poetry and 
appeared in The New Yorker and Three Rivers Poetry Journal. He 
teaches writing at the University of Kentucky. 


JANE FLANDERS won the 1979 Discovery/ The Nation Award. In 1980 

The Quarterly Review of Literature published her first book, Leaving 
and Coming Back. A frequent contributor to literary journals, she 
appeared recently in Shenandoah, The New England Review, and The 
Massachusetts Review. She teaches at The College of New Rochelle’s 
School of New Resources. 


RICHARD FROST is the author of The Circus Villains and Getting Drunk 
With The Birds (both published by Ohio University Press). He 
teaches English at the State University College in Oneonta, New 
York, and play drums with the Catskill Stompers, an active upstate 
New York jazz band. With his wife, the poet Carol Frost, and their 
two sons, he lives on a 170-acre farm in Otego, New York. 


JANE P. MORELAND graduated last fall from the Writing Program in 
the University of Houston. She has appeared recently in The Georgia 
Review, Poetry Now, Poetry Northwest, and in other little magazines. 


DAVID GALLER published his Third Poems: 1965-1978 with The 


Quarterly Review of Literature in 1979, and is now working on his 
fourth poetry book. 
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LAUREL BLOSSOM’s chapbook, Any Minute (Greenhouse Review 
Press, 1979), was a finalist in the Elliston Book Award Contest. She 
is Director of The Writers’ Community, a program of advanced 
workshops in poetry and fiction in New York City. 


KEVIN PILKINGTON* took his master’s at Georgetown and now 
teaches on the writing staff of the New School in New York. 


HAROLD LEE FLEMING has published very widely in literary reviews 
and is Professor of English at Montgomery County Community 
College, in Blue Bell, Pennsylvania. 


RENNIE MC QUILKIN was recently elected to membership in The 
Poetry Society of America, and was a finalist last year in the National 
Poetry Series competition. 


LINDA MC CARRISTON* is a graduate of Goddard College, where she 


now teaches part-time. Her book, The Tulip Man, is looking for a 
publisher. 


HOLLIS SUMMERS is the author of seven books of poetry, six novels, 
and a collection of short stories. He teaches at Ohio University, in 
Athens. 


BARBARA ELOVIC* studied at Carmel College (Wallingford, En- 
gland), Barnard, and at The Writers’ Community. She works as a 
freelance copyeditor in Brooklyn. 


WILLIAM DICKEY’s The Rainbow Grocery (University of Massachusetts 
Press) won the Juniper Prize in 1978; his new book is called The 
Sacrifice Consenting (Pterodactyl Press, San Francisco, 1981). 


J. D. MC CLATCHY, a frequent reviewer in these pages, is a lecturer 
in the Creative Writing Program at Princeton and is teaching a work- 
shop for The Poetry Society of America. Last year, Braziller pub- 
lished his book of poems, Scenes from Another Life. 


* First appearance in Poetry. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Octavio Paz is the 1982 laureate for the $25,000 Neustadt Inter- 
national Prize for Literature, which is given by the University of 
Oklahoma. Jurors for the prize included Ivar Ivask, Yehuda Amichai, 
Poul Borum, John L. Brown, Efim Etkind, Jaime Garcia Terres, 
Francine du Plessix Gray, Mimmo Morina, Maurice Nadeau, Hau- 
ling Nieh, Osten Sjostrand, and Giancarlo Vigorelli. 


During the summer months—from now until the middle of Sep- 
tember—we regret that we cannot consider manuscripts from poets 
who have already published in POETRY. We shall read manuscripts 
only from poets hitherto unpublished in this Magazine: it is important 
to us, as always, to continue hearing from these new poets without 
interruption. 
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JULY 1982 


SANDRA McPHERSON 


URBAN ODE 


I almost caught the bentwood chair 
Flung across the soup joint at me. 
But I was hungry. 
The boy with the flying anger 


Was quietly dusted out. Who 
Knows him? Knows if he’s mean 
Or just unwanted? Loneliness 

Used to feed a lot of us. 


A dinner of cheese, a dinner only 

Of cheese; the company of large empty vessels 
In galleries; one hour with 
A shrink and fifty at a good 


Concealed piano that I knew— 

That’s how my Insufficiency was spent. 
But have we spent up the whole void 
Now we’ve lost our loneliness, 


Plain happy to sidestep elaborate Freud? 

After that soup I saw a windowshopping woman 
Walk into a street merchant’s shelves 
Of pots until they all 
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Came down, perfection 
In bowling, and lay about her toes 
Like segments of a mud facial 
She laughed over, crying. The potter, 


Speechless, sold her the whole 

Destruction. Out of loneliness, ve been violent 
To empty containers— 
A baby bottle slung against the wall 


Left only a nipple in shag, and safety 

Glass. Phoebe was full. Infancy 
Needs no romance. A child 
Today was chasing around a bush 


That was not empty—‘Ava, Ava,” she cried, 
“Come see the jay!”’ But Ava 
Had seen one before, she said, 
The shrub was vacant for her, 


She saw no joy in the blue life. 

Still the dress flew round and round 
The little cedar, outside 
At first, then into it. 


And the girl who made that Mobius 

Was never separate from the jay again, 
Never objective, never 
Maunderingly subjective, she 


Who had seen many. 
In all her running, she’d run out of loneliness. 
What do you think? Can such 


Riches fall into our lives? 


What do you think, Patron Happiness? 
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PETER IS HERE 


All his belongings webbed to a truck, 

He has to find a city first. 

Then an apartment from which someone 

Like his goddess of late 

Has moved out, unsatisfied. 

He has to raise its windows, admit 

Small company of fly, mosquito, wasp. 

He has to pack his heavy novel, lighter 

When it is read, high to the story of that home. 


Sleeping with his head on his dog, 

Stella, he dreams of the skinny road north, 
On whose edge he slept 

(When he slept) last night. 

The virgin dog runs in her sleep, 

Her white legs stir. And, in me, dread, 
Of watching yearning, the flaw 

Of animals of noble character. 


Of course no Vacancy will have the dog 
Because of her laments, loud, tuneful, 

And untimely. Where will they go? 

Camped in my livingroom, with too much time 
To analyze, he is beginning to think that men 
Want one thing; women yet another. 

Yes, two very different modes of life, 

Each partial, not whole at all. 


And yet it seems to every individual 

That he or she has wanted everything. 

Peter is here. He lies on our livingroom floor 
With all his gifts asleep in his hands, 

His writing, his drawing, his musicianship. 
Awakening, he slips to the piano bench: 

Bit by bit, the songs he used to play 

At parties. With her, with a piano, 

But alone then too. 
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ONLY ONCE 


Thrifty with light, the five-and-dime 
Plays a remnant into the hands 

Of the young widow: she is making 
Her first apron, to work in the kitchen 
Of someone who races greyhounds, 
Sleek as dimes. 

But nickels are the bulldogs of money, 
And the young woman, my only aunt, 
Soon breeds an ugly litter 

To sell for pin-money and debts. 

Sex as a possibility 

Of prosperity was something our family 
Thought of only once. 


Like our one-time purchase of string 

In that squeaky-floored dimestore, 
Aunt’s enterprise becomes unique: 

It is curtailed by thrift. 

We untie cord on packages, string 
From balloons, find kite-tangles. 

The short length, the ephemeral, we combine. 
Any string’s recognizable 

As binding though it does little 

But curl, grayly essential, in a drawer— 
A frail leash. 


And the apron?—worth at least 

A dog’s seeing, brightened with left-over 
Loops of chartreuse embroidery thread. 
She winds her hands in it and leads me 
Into the yard-kennel where, not much weaned 
Myself, I see the nurse of ugliness 

In the beauty of her motherhood. 

In the milk-rinsed sunlight, 

I don’t feel poor. 

I watch my aunt’s fortune grow, 

The puppies do well— 

They wrangle and eat, 

They do not sell. 


SANDRA MC PHERSON 


WINGS AND SEEDS: FOR MY BIRTH MOTHER 


Hiking a levee through the salt marsh, 
My new mother and I. She is not teaching 
Me to read and write but to believe 

The hummingbird mistrusts its feet, 
Weak below its feisty wings. 


We trample brass buttons and chamomile, 

As if to concern ourselves no more 

With clothing and tea. 

We twine hands, we trade heavy binoculars. 
The clouds are coming from far out on the sea 
Where they'd only the fetch to ruffle. 


Separately our lives have passed from earthy passion 
To wilder highliving creatures with wings. 

With our early expectancies 

Did we come to think ourselves a part of nature? 


Terns flash here, four dolled-up stilts in a pool, 
Dozens of godwits a thick golden hem on the bay— 
You'd think we too knew how to find 

Our way back to this home ground. 


I was a child of pleasure. 

The strong pleasurable seeds of life 
Found each other. 

And I was created by passion’s impatience 
For the long wait till our meeting. 
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STEPHEN STEPANCHEV 


A VISIT TO MOKRIN, YUGOSLAVIA 


Looking like an East European cliché, 
He stands beside his tractor, patting a wheel 
As though it were one of the horses he 
Has sold to purchase it. He calls me over 
And smiles proudly, baring his square steel teeth. 
He points to an oil well pumping in a field 
Of soybeans, drawing power from the ancient 
Forests under the dry Pannonian Sea. 
““We’re making progress,” he declares, unrolling 
A chart of steeply rising graphs. 
He sees history as a steadily upward climb. 
‘““Work is man’s greatest happiness,”’ he says. 


How can I tell my tractor-loving cousin 

That “progress” is not inevitable or even 

Desirable? Why should I infect him 

With my own doubts, gropings, and malaise? 

I sigh and glance away to the steeple of 

The village church, where a cross rises from 

A golden apple, the traditional source 

Of all our human woes. I mention pride. 
‘The land can harness ego,” he remarks. 


I nod and sigh and move off in a cloud 

Of questions that immobilize. He offers 

Me a plum brandy and we drink to the sun 

While an acacia rustles over our heads and a green 
Dove moans softly for a change of state. 
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A LETTER FROM CUMBRIA 


Dear Sarah, of the north I sing 
where curlews scream at night, and bring 
late payments on another spring 
and plovers 
strut the Norsemen’s fields, instructing 
this year’s lovers. 


The lambs, jump-jetting on all fours 

above the fells and Yorkshire Moors 

are running races, telling yours 
truly how he 

might relinquish winter drawers, 
join in the hoolie. 


Up here the fields are big and bold, 

love and hate have not been sold 

or compromised for English gold, 
that bloodless pact 

with ‘decency’, by which the old 
rule every act. 


When kids and cows must copulate 
no Mrs Whitehouse stands in wait 
to morally abominate 

the call to arms 
or tiresomely divert the state 

with false alarms. 


No matter. We see England straight 

perched high up on a farmer’s gate. 

The shires spread out, the map is great- 
ly coloured in 
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with tea-breaks, gossip, animate- 
d mortal sin 


of which the fruit is us, ripe for 
bottling into metaphor 
and tippling neat, no nature morte 
but bon vivants 
alive to nuance, en rapport 
with Adam’s haunt. 


I’m rambling, Sarah . . . (Note how apt 
though, that locution is to tact- 
ful exploration of brute fact, 
my: poem’s drift; 
no social-scientific pact 
*s more than makeshift.) 


As I grow older, paradigms 
proliferate. Our crooked times 
are subject to inhuman crimes 
of reason: we 
must hijack all that Samuel Grimes 
vacuity. 


Conceptual analysis 
belongs as much to amourists 
and sonneteers and anarchists 
and little Amy 
as to the cocky scientists 
of academe. 


The ancient apple tree enrobes, 

snows down blossom on the roads. 

Cup Final day: the crowd explodes 
its nuclear song. 

Achilles dreams of scoring, Job’s 
old right comes wrong 
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and I embrace integument, 
a shocking waist, sweet nameless scent, 
the only decent argument 
imagined yet 
that God may be beneficent. 
My Juliet 


T-shirted, young and strong, commands 
direction of these loving hands. 
Her elbows, shampoo, love songs, glands, 
lips, hunger, smile 
are potent new reconaissands 
of England’s style. 


With pearls and hats she has no truck, 
her accent never comes unstuck, 
the IUD’s her only luck- 
y charm; the chains 
her mother’s mother wore are struck 
from all her limbs. 


She reads, she drives, she banks, she wives, 
doctors, gardens, races, swives, 
spends a dozen useful lives: 
in that domed head 
she loops and soars and swallow-dives— 
and so to bed. 


Paul Simon, Dylan, ELO; 
Jane Austen, Jong and Lao tse To; 
McEwan, Golding, Burgess, who- 
lly modern Amis, 
not forgetting Larkin, Hughes, and Lo- 
well’s nod to Seamus. 


There’s Altmann, Truffaut, Olmi, Ford; 
Porridge, Sorry, Muppets, Lord 
(‘Civilisation’) Clark, there’s bored 

Sue Ellen, 
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eyes and teeth put to the sword 
of take eleven. 


There’s squash, there’s jogging, all the means 
to sample all the different scenes 
or stroll about in pre-shrunk jeans 
and cotton pants 
trying out the world’s cuisines 
or potting plants. 


The O in love’s good value, it’s 
the mother of arithmetics, 
the vowel that must always fix 
a poet’s stare, 
whose ‘Look!’ confounds all Jesuits’ 
didactic glare. 


I must unlearn that foolish cry 
of middle-class propriety. 
It is a deadly anomie 
picks England clean; 
they’d rather stiffen, rather die 
than ‘make a scene.’ 


I must, I shall, I will, I do 

hereby commit my atoms to 

the curlew’s beak, the sacred cow, 
to nothing less 

than seven stomachs, and the plough 
of happiness. 


IRA SADOFF 


CHECKS AND BALANCES 
For Ernie Pelotte 


Though this town’s falling down 

invisibly, there’s more to see 

before getting out of it. I suppose 

I’ve traced this path a hundred times 

but failed to notice how in June 

the ripe white chestnut blooms beside 

the overbearing skunkweed, powders the air 
to fragrance before falling as dust 

on this dusty road. 


How unlike the midwest, where I’m going 
and where I’ve been, cornfield after cornfield, 
robin redbreast after banal blackbird 

without benefit of changing ocean breeze. 


I should think of Keats, dying 

to celebrate, or Hardy, desperate to prove 

his gloom. For myself, I think 

I’ll make the best of it. I love and hate 

my neighborhood: the bigot who ‘Jewed me down’ 
on a cord of wood, and the old asthmatic man 
who fixed the flashing on my roof. Weeks later 

an ambulance picked him up and packed him in 
out of breath. In graceless permanence. 

I saw them bolt the coffin, drop him down. 


Still, I’m a little closer to my death 

each afternoon, after so many senseless moves 

my shadow can’t catch up. Could I embrace it, 
could I climb the ladder that killed my friend, 

could I have pulled the decaying leaves from 
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the overflowing gutter, I might have been released 
from the commonplace, my repeating breath. 

But my neighbor left a piece of him, 

a rusty nail on the roof, to insure 

that I’d be back. In the fall, to watch 

the leaves, brilliant reds and browns, 

and watch my neighbor in need of firewood 

bring his last healthy oak to the ground. 


A SOLITARY WALK THROUGH 
OAKLAND, MAINE 


Each store, a story to tell. 
Or, like those who’ve left, lets 
it be told. The painting sign, 


“Garage,” pasted to the salvaged pine 
saltbox, the gas-pump sequined with rust. 
No excuse. No thoroughfare would pass 


through here, there’s no depression 
worse than this. The barber lights a cigar, 
sits in his own chair growing hair. 


Two paved streets: one for churches, 
the other for water. The old mill 
still makes wool, a miracle 


few remember or wear. There’s a chill 
after April snows when no one dares leave 
the house, when spring, elsewhere, begins. 


When an only child treads the riverbank 
by the old canal, leans from the fallen 


branches, rock maple and poplar, over 


and into the silt that claims the swollen river. 
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WARBLERS AT EVE 


At first I notice only the althea bush 

by the front door has been chewed ragged 

by grasshoppers. Through the screen, 

I can see her rounded back at the piano. 

Grandma, wearing a purple flowered dress 

I find out later she wears every day 

for weeks on end. It is an old song, 
“Warblers at Eve,” her left hand is stronger 

than the nght so the high notes hesitate, 

fall weakly, hesitate again. 


That night I call Mother, tell her how things are. 

How the best apple tree in the orchard has split in half, 

some kid has knocked the mailbox down again. 

How all afternoon we looked through boxes, postcards 

of Theda Bara, one from the Marne, some hand-painted 
plates. 

And in a box that held a jigsaw puzzle, 

we found hundreds of turquoise glass beads 

and brown eucalyptus seeds. 


A pause. Nothing between us 
but the whine of long distance. 
“That used to be a door curtain,” Mother says. 
“Used to walk through that from kitchen 
to dining room, the turquoise glass shining 
in the afternoon sun like bits of Colorado sky, 
and the reflection on the ceiling. 
Broke my ten year old heart when they took it down, 
spent a whole morning unstringing the beads, 
one by one, holding each one up to the light 
and looking through it, thinking they were 
peacock eyes or some such, if I remember right 
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there was a twist through the center of each bead, 
twisted the world when you looked out the window, 
made the sky swirl down through the mountains 

and the yellow wheat swirl up.” 


Another pause. I can’t tell her 

how Grandma, when I opened the box, 

reached down, her hand like a dipper, 

and cupped the beads up to her face 

as if she was smelling them, or going to take a drink, 
then raised the beads high above her head 

and let them run like water down her white arms, 
her face twisting happy like a ten year old, 

and laughing in a high voice, glittering 

beads of blue light and the blue shadow spots 

like rain in the living room, again and again, 

the beads rolling across the bare wood floor 

and the brown eucalyptus seeds 

catching in the seams of the upholstered chair, 
and down the front of Grandma’s purple dress, 


and even now, late at night, the room 
freshly swept and Grandma tucked in bed, 
how, penetrating as coughdrops, 

the eucalyptus smell has filtered everywhere. 
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PLAINS SONG 


False boneset, blazing star, pitcher’s 

sage, bull thistle, switchgrass, needle grass, 
prairie dropseed, prairie cordgrass 

rooted the plains dust. They built their homes 
with blue grama, buffalo grass. 

They twisted strands for kindling, 

plaited them, prairie blood cord, 

the children would feel the pull 

in their stomachs, remember 

their grandma was born in a prairie soddy, 
great-grandma lived in a creek dugout, 
remember the stories—circled wagons, 
grass taller than a horse’s head, grass 
crackling like wheat stubble, then 

blown away. 


In Detroit, the children unhitched 

their bicycles, mounted from the left, rode 
switchback trails up Big Thompson Canyon. 
They could taste the dryness in their mouths, 
trail dust, grasshopper spit. 

Bruises the color of purple sage. 

Or Devil’s Backbone. 

Roped into something they don’t understand. 
Why an Indian wedding ring of 

green turquoise and silver draws them 

to their mother’s satin jewelry box, 

why they slip the ring on and off 

all their fingers, hoping it will 

fit at least the fat middle one, 

why in fast low cars they ride the suburbs, 
each year planning to move west, 

each year more afraid they’ll be too late, 
why the open spaces haunt their eyes, a coyote 
once seen crossing the interstate, 

why they remember a hundred names 

for grass. 
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MICHAEL COVINO 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


Whenever it is dusk and a sudden gust of wind sends leaves 
whirling and skittering across the pavement— 


Whenever it is evening and a swollen black plastic trash bag, 
knotted at the top, sits in an autumn driveway while a rake 
leans quietly against the nearby tree— 


But then when, a short while later, returning from the gro- 
cery store you pass the same driveway and glance through the 
bedroom window and notice the same swollen black plastic 
trash bag sitting heavily in the center of someone’s sagging 


bed— 


And then when the same swollen black plastic trash bag ap- 
pears in the back of a mysterious station wagon that has been 
left parked on a side street and it is almost midnight— 


And then when you take a walk early the next morning down 
by the river near the old abandoned sawmill and spot the 
black plastic trash bag half-hidden in a tangle of bushes— 


And when by noon you have worked up your nerve and step 
closer to the swollen black plastic bag— 


And when by mid-afternoon you have actually leaned over 
and touched the swollen black plastic trash bag— 


And when by late afternoon you have actually given up trying 
to unknot the top of the hideously swollen black plastic trash 
bag and instead slash it open with a knife— 


Then: The next time it is dusk and a sudden gust of wind 
sends leaves whirling and skittering across the pavement— 
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PRESCRIBED FORM 


Since this is the way such things are usually done, the killer 
leaves a fifteen percent tip with his check. 

Pretending to be perfectly normal, the safecracker stops to 
check the racing results. 

Solely for the sake of appearance, the white collar criminal 
straightens the knot in his tie. 

Under the guise of conventional behavior, the rapist stoops to 
tie his shoe. 

Behind the facade of everyday normality, the kidnaper pur- 
chases a balloon from the park vendor. 


Every day, every hour, every moment— 
Morning, noon, and night— 

On and on— 

Without stopping— 


A crook is behaving according to protocol— 
A thug is standing on ceremony— 

A strangler is heeding the social graces— 

A thief is doing the only decent thing— 

A gangster says, “Excuse me—”’ 


For years on end— 
Day after day— 
Hour after hour— 


A hit man has taken out the garbage— 

A felon has not left the screen door ajar— 
A mobster has jiggled the toilet handle— 
A hoodlum has defrosted the refrigerator— 


Again and again— 
Over and over— 


Since this is the way such things are usually done: someone is 


doing it again as usual. 
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APOCRYPHA 


A man is fishing in an unfamiliar creek. He looks over and 
sees a baby come bobbing around the bend. The baby is in a 
wicker basket. 

The man drops his rod and splashes in hurriedly up to his 
waist and scoops the kid up before he drifts off into the dis- 
tance and God knows what harm. He brings the peculiar, 
dripping burden up onto the bank. 

He sits there, bewilderedly dabbing his handkerchief at the 
baby’s cheeks. The little one seems okay despite his ordeal. He 
has on a little loincloth. The man touches it. He whistles: it 
sure seems to be gold. He looks around. Whoever was taking 
care of the kid is nowhere in sight. The man gets up and goes 
to the top of the bank and peers over the bushes. 

A spear appears in mid-air. It goes right through the man’s 
head. The corpse reels melodramatically down the bank and 
crashes spread-eagled with a mighty splash into the creek. — 
Very slowly it spins and starts to float downstream, the shaft 
of the spear sticking up like a mast. 

The baby starts bawling. The bushes at the top of the bank 
part and a dark, sullen face wearing a plumed helmet looks 
down. 

At home, the dead man’s wife hears the clock chiming. It 
gives her a start. She closes her Bible with a clap and hurries 
out to the kitchen to get dinner into the oven. She realizes to 
her shame how badly she had the story jumbled, and she feels 
a strange and mounting distress as she glances out at the 
empty driveway. 
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FALSE STATEMENTS 


I have made false statements, 

risked everything at the Mexican border 
to make a joke about drugs. 

I have vexed the X-ray airport guard 
muttering something funny about bombs 
and briefcases. 


I never mean to menace anyone. 

But FIRE! trembles in my vocal chords 
in every packed auditorium. 

And I say it isn’t so 

when I know it is. 

I say I am not 

when I know I am. 


No doubt I made small false statements 
at first to save some inch of privacy 
from her and him who always asked 
and asked as I came in the door. 
Where had I been? Nowhere. 

What had I been doing? Nothing. 


Wolf! I have cried. Love! I have cried. 
I love you. Let me wolf you down. 


The Mexican guards were not convulsed. 
They stood me up against my car. 
Frisked me, stripped the car seats, pried 
open nooks I never knew were there. 
They took me seriously into their office. 
Wolf! Wolf! Wolf! 
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I have risen at auctions and bid 
impossible prices. I have staggered 
down the aisle to thank Jesus for 

this perfect peace. I have pointed her out 
as the one who changed a man into 

a black cat in the midnight forest. 


I have made and continue to make 

false statements. I have not paid taxes 

in years. I have stolen words and printed 
them as my own. Don’t trust me. 

Don’t trust me. I love you. 
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THE FIRST ONE 


She was in the basement 

where the sweet potatoes 

and the coal pile sprouted 

their smoky runners. 

She was standing on a rock. 
The sky was a rock behind her. 
Her arms were thrown 

up, about to launch her away. 
Legs together, ready to dive 
up off the photo magazine page. 
She was black and white, 
naked, and braver than any 

of the ones to come. 

She listened to my plans for us, 
never corrected my stupid 
dream of sex and how we would 
go about the burning feat. 

She was always there, listening 
for the pages turning, 

feeling me come for her, 
steady and brave and alert. 

I never did to her what others 
made me do. | talked and she 
stared at me as if she saw 
beyond the lens my very skin 
unraveling. As if she knew 
how forever unfit I would be 
for the real ones. 
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ANNUNCIATION 


You’ve got to believe, she says, 
the child will be planted in me 
Monday. She is becoming 
heavy, she is holding 

a secret in her fist. 


When they took her away 

she wore sandlewood beads 

around the top of her head 

like a belt over temptation. 

It didn’t help. The figures 

are muddled in her sign. 

The archer shoots arrows in the ground 
and the horse is already flying. 

She can’t put them back 

where they belong. 


Each morning she sweeps the dust 
into tiny nests. Memory _ 

works like a fan scattering 
everything, spells, words 

of the prophet she was 

in her first life, cries 

she wakes into. 


Now she drinks water, sipping 
her sweet death in a glass, 

and tells us she’ll kill 

herself next year. The match box 
is ready for her bones. 

She is a saint, but we know 
better, resourceful as ever 

we instruct her gravely in the uses 
of language. Like. Like. 

The stone is only a stone. 

As if we never believed 
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our own lies. She knows 
the angel has come. 


We sit on the bench, feeling 

our flesh sag into the space 

between the slats, stirring 

the gravel with our shoes, 

wanting the small particulars, 

the bird with the yellow throat 

we wish we could name, to multiply 
until there’s no place for fear. 


Not to sit stupid with failure, 
watching the old woman who crawls 
sideways along the path, 

her head turned over her shoulder 
always in terror seeing 

who follows her. Not 

the man marching with his fly 
unbuttoned or the girl 

who leaps like a scared spider 

over the grass beyond reason, 

but this bench. The dark patch 
under it. The hospital garden. 
Bare trees silver against 

the wall and the crisp weeds, 

the late sun, her face 

with the flicker of a face we know. 


We fasten our jackets as the wind 
gathers the last leaves 

from a branch and burns them, 

a heat from which nothing comes. 
She thinks we are pretending 

not to be worried. She thinks 
there is pathos in the little minds 
we never can get out of. 

She thinks we are lost. We are 
permitted to visit the garden 

to let her amuse us. After 

an hour we have to go. 
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LOSERS 


The best part of NFL playoff games 
is those shots of the losing bench. 
Overheard in a bar 


Without their helmets 

their faces betray everything: 
defeat, an open political 

scandal. Some are 

crying. I want to thank 

them: They admit. I’d like to shake 
their homely, trustworthy hands. 
But they just sit there, 

each of them going 

over his own private score 

again, checking the bland words 
of his rejection, 


like a man sorting slowly 
through all of the flattering 
hackneyed constructions 

his lover had once placed 

on his eyes, on his mere 
hands—I’ll do anything 

for you—each word a smooth 
flat stone, a tabula 

rasa he still strokes absently 
under his thumb, remembering 
when the act of simply 
unbuckling his belt 

was cruel, 

a command that could crush 
her parts of speech to a single 
vowel, the same 
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stark question begging 

his answer—a short 

hard retort he’d thought only he 
could give her again 

and again—what he’d always 
suspected of his true 

worth, the secret he’d scarcely dared 
whisper even to her— 


Not like these 

men, slumped on the losing 
bench, staring ahead, trying 
to comprehend the rudiments: 
of some old standard system of 
weights and measures 

they’d once learned they had 
to go by— 

these men who, out of 

power now, relieved 

of their secrets, are as honestly 
miserable as they look. 
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THE THIRD PARTY 


Her mind 

was so much more than she— 
it was a third party. 

Like some large instrument 

at the love-bed, 

it made an exotic guest: able 
to decide on its own 

whether or not to participate. 


Hurt people bear with them 

a slightly puzzled look, 

a scar between the eyes 

where their grief is lodged, 

a lead plummet. 

I’d seen her, a scientist, delve 
into a differential 

equation like a boy rudely 
unlocking an orange by 

forcing the seams from the lobes 
to spring it open. 

But as she analyzed her rotten marriage 
she was plain stupid. 


There is no one, I think, 

whose private life isn’t more 

or less unlovely than daily weather. 
It’s the country where our friends 
all speak the same tongue. 
Whatever you do, 

every angle of the bones, 

has been tried before. 

And the speech of grief, 

a dead end in itself, 

so satisfying, so useless, 

is the same tautology, the last 
cliché, the one area of expertise 
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in which, sooner or later, 
we get as good as anybody. 


As she talked, her hand on mine, 
heavy, opaque, and sad, 

her heartbeat a mute syllable 
typed out in code, 

her beautiful mind—so 

much better than she—could no more 
save her than the pure 
scaffolding of chamber music 

as it goes up 

can save the four short 

scholarly men huddled under it, 
a quartet of carpenters 

with too much on their hands, 
measuring, filing, conferring 
like mad to assemble 

another section of an intelligence 
almost too plausible. 


Like a calculated smile, it, 
too, might break 

a man’s heart or save 

his life, 

but is, indeed, heartless, 
better than we are, 
hardly any help at all. 
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STONE, PAPER, SCISSORS 
Stone 


You put your hand on stone, for the coolness there, 

and how steady. It hasn’t the wit of water, but you trust 

it more. It will be there again tomorrow, 

earning its place by not being anything else. 

Remember the story of the bat?—hollering into 

a cave, “Anybody there?” and a big rock 

saying, “Nobody but me,” and the others, “But me,” 
“But me” 

till the whole mountain had answered—? That’s how a 
rock 1s. 


Paper 


Paper is always ready: ‘“Where shall we go?” 
“Anywhere.” It will cover stone, but it has 

no principles. “You like melodrama?” “Sure.” 
‘And how about dullness?” “‘Great.”’ ““But what is your 

best 

friend?” “Well, I don’t know . . .”—it wanders on. 

It seems agreeable but it may be guiding 

you just by being so flat and letting you 

relax all the time. But it can cover stone. 


Scissors 


Scissors? That’s different. It breaks on rock, 

but it knows exactly where paper goes, and it bites 
right where paper is. ““What is the worth 

of this story?” “Not much,” scissors says. And it closes 
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its mouth on the truth, making it into many. 
Scissors, paper, stone—how are they like us?— 
what do they show? Each of them needs a friend. 


HOW TO REGAIN YOUR SOUL 


Come down Canyon Creek trail on a summer afternoon 
that one place where the valley floor opens out. You will see 
the white butterflies. Because of the way shadows 

come off those vertical rocks in the west, there are 

shafts of sunlight hitting the river and a deep 

long purple gorge straight ahead. Put down your pack. 


Above, air sighs the pines. It was this way 

when Rome was clanging, when Troy was being built, 

when campfires lighted caves. The white butterflies dance 

by the thousands in the still sunshine. Suddenly, anything 

could happen to you. Your soul pulls toward the canyon 

and then shines back through the white wings to be you 
again. 
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ENTROPY 


We don’t know this, but they say the world is wearing 
down, atoms wearing to randomness and utter 
disorder that scientists call stability, 
all according to the second law of thermo- 
dynamics, and, to tell the truth, it makes a real 
difference in my life. I notice that the new 
black paint on the iron railing already shows 
one thin vein of rust, my neighbor babbles about his 
crooked back, and we—the two of us—we do not speak 
of what we lack, but turn our heads together with 
the autumn flower tracking its abbreviated 
sun. Now and then we listen to how the night leaves us— 
trees whispering, reluctant to let their twined limbs 
part, tongues of air lapping shadows that grow darker 
as the dawn exiles them with light. Or in the night, 
while that drunkard’s greenish face moons foolishly down, 
I feel like a refugee from Sartre and Camus 
who really believed he could reduce all colors 
to one truth white as bone. When colors mix they are 
a new reality, but we were only sounds 
that in combining made an aggregate of sound. 
How sweet the silly voices were, like roots that hug 
a stone who cannot feed or comfort them, but only 
crack. 
The girl next door passes with her singsong walk, 
going out without an aim. Halfway to the store 
she thinks of an orange. She buys a Coke. Walking 
back, she snaps her fingers while her radio plays 
rock music like a shout into the empty air. 


I know there was a time before they broke the music 
of the spheres when men heard angel hosannahs falling 
like rain. Each star strummed its lyre. I think of heedless 
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hours beside a river purling its balm over 

the interludes of metamorphic rock, calling up 

its calm beatitudes. What are they now but a knot 

of dreams feeding my brain’s enzymes like meteor 

showers that rain down and shatter to cinders. 
Sometimes 

does your heart roar its De Profundis through the chapel 

of your flesh, rising after that frail incense of light 

that drifts out of reach across the galaxies? Rushing 

to rest, they say. Well, it makes a difference because 

you learn that beauty is the first degree of dread, 

and so you wake to an audience of morning 

where clouds like enormous undersides of whales drift 

over the red arpeggios of sumac climbing 

the hillside and leaden water flicks a glistening tail, 

content to wait for that afternoon when a single 

grunt of thunder sounds and a single rush of wind 

carries the dandelions’ white constellations 

aloft until they fall to rest in fields and meadows 

and wilds and sink their hungry roots into the dark 

and raise their flaming heads to drink the sun. 
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For Chris 


All over the city house cats take their ease 

sequestered on a warm lap or lapping 

milk from a blue plastic bowl and licking their whiskers 
like bankers in a cozy pub while outdoors 

it storms and the others with torn ears or an eye 

half blind range the windswept streets or crouch 

in the pampas grass that waves overhead like masts 
from which a skull-and-crossbones shudders. 

Maybe 
they dream of this bright room as they wolf down 
scraps that simple people leave out at night, 
but soon they wander away to squander their ardor 
in any alley’s milieu of chance lusts and test 
their courage or folly in shady neighborhoods. 


But when we hear them rail curses at 
their kind or howl for impossible love, even you 
want to know what sorrow or despair, what sehnsucht 
tortures them to such uncloistered choruses, 
and even you are uneasy when through the walls 
and close-shut windows the funky music of 
their musk plays on your bourgeois nose. 

Then 
in any snug domain the old disquiet 
smoulders like an uncured stump and like 
things that are free and wild we understand 
the greed to mark the savage world they know. 
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EDWARD HOPPER AND THE HOUSE 
BY THE RAILROAD (1925) 


Out here in the exact middle of the day, 

This strange, gawky house has the expression 
Of someone being stared at, someone holding 
His breath underwater, hushed and expectant; 


This house is ashamed of itself, ashamed 
Of its fantastic mansard rooftop 

And its pseudo-Gothic porch, ashamed of 
Its shoulders and large, awkward hands. 


But the man behind the easel is relentless; 

He is as brutal as sunlight, and believes 

The house must have done something horrible 
To the people who once lived here 


Because now it is so desperately empty, 
It must have done something to the sky 
Because the sky, too, is utterly vacant 
And devoid of meaning. There are no 


Trees or shrubs anywhere—the house 

Must have done something against the earth. 
All that is present is a single pair of tracks 
Straightening into the distance. No trains pass. 


Now the stranger returns to this place daily 
Until the house begins to suspect 

That the man, too, is desolate, desolate 

And somehow ashamed. Soon the house starts 


To stare frankly at the man. And somehow 
The empty white canvas slowly takes on 
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The expression of someone who is unnerved, 
Someone holding his breath underwater. 


And then one day the man simply disappears. 
He is a last afternoon shadow moving 

Across the tracks, making its way 

Through the vast, darkening fields. 


This man will paint other abandoned mansions, 
And faded cafeteria windows, and poorly lettered 
Storefronts on the edges of small towns. 

Always they will have this same expression, 


The utterly naked look of someone 

Being stared at, someone American and gawky, 
Someone who is about to be left alone 

Again, and can no longer stand it. 
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MOVING TOWARD A BLUE UNICORN 


Out here in the last moments before dusk, 
It is strange to see the way that shadows 
Steep in the tall grass and sunlight falls, 
Like a woman’s naked arm, across the porch 
And the dim shoulders of the house. 


And it is strange to be standing here 
Instead of there, with my hands darkening 
Inside my pockets, staring for so long 

At a single blue fir spiralling 

Out of the forehead of a nearby hill 


That it begins to resemble the golden 
Horn of a mythical beast, a stray animal 
That men have been seeking for centuries. 
Every child knows what a unicorn is 
Though no one has ever seen anything 


But a tapestry, or a well-executed 
Illustration, or a faulty copy of one;— 

Yet somehow this never seemed mysterious 
To me before now, until today. I don’t 
Know if it is strange or not 


To seek the trembling blues and yellows 
Of dusk as often as I have, or to feel 
Strangeness seeping through the air 
Until nothing seems like what it is, 
Nothing is what it seems; I don’t know 


If children believe in tapestries anymore, 

Or in cobblestone streets in old engravings, 

Or in strange horses moving across the sky . . . 
And yet sometimes when I drift through 

The afternoon’s deep shadows, the silence 
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Of the country at dusk can still 

Seem like a kind of promise, a secret 

Between the red elms and the dusky clouds 
Reaching down to engulf them—and somehow, 
The hills can still take on the dreamy, 


Faraway look of a man standing at a window 
High in the forehead of his house, 

Knowing that no one—not his wife 
Descending the stairs, not his children 
Running through the yard—can see him. 


Standing there at the level of the trees 

He could almost believe in the stars again, 
Slowly being released into the sky, 

One by one, like long yellow plumes 

Of breath, calm and precise above us; 


He could almost believe in the moon again 
Flying toward him through the clouds . . . 
I have no idea who he is, 

Or why he is here now, alone 

In my mind’s eye, absent-mindedly 


Staring at a milky blend of shadows 
Weaving through the long hair of the elms. 
And suddenly I have no idea why 

I am telling all of this to you, 

You who are so unknown to me, 


As if there could be something like 
Intimacy between us, as if I could ever 
Communicate anything so mysterious, 
Anything so austere and familiar 

As even this simple story, written down: 


Once, in the slow shadings of dusk, 
In the middle of his life, 
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A man moved toward a blue unicorn. 
He was a stranger 
Crossing a deserted road, alone. 


He was a late afternoon shadow 


Lengthening across the tall grass, 
Darkening on a dark hillside. 
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PLAYGROUND 


Lilly’s my jungle-gym junkie: at two 
she swings, blonde and simian, 

bar to bar, while Kate, the baby, 
queens it in the sand. Poland, Pakistan, 


Yugoslavia, Greece: their well-known 
banal histories have sent their kids 

to play with mine, cut the cord of mother- 
tongue, and flung them out 


like gloves, the emigré-toddler set. 
My requests can be ignored 

in several languages: I am polyglot 

but sandbagged where Ivan, little Tito, 


has climbed on me with dirty sneaks. 
Who’s got an extra diaper, who makes 
only ten thou a year? How © 

do they do it and still dress 


Isadora from Sak’s Fifth? 

And where do we send them later on? to 
learn Hebrew at Ramaz, French 

at the lycée, or to get the best 


At Brearley? Can any kid 

survive at P.S. 752 Kate, 

newly upright, beams joy to me 
from her nest of sand, my coffee’s 


cold, Lilly’s juice is warm, and our 
best-dressed, fluent, dirty children 
make the best of 

such totalitarian love. 


EVAN ZIMROTH 


POSTCARD FROM IDYLLIC 
ISLE LA MOTTE 


Here in Isle la Motte, summer 
’81, daisies dot the grass; pink 
hollyhocks lean drunkenly. It is 
midday’s needlepoint of stillness 
with children cooped and 
napping behind screens. Latticed 


in my chaise, lemonaded, 

I suddenly see myself at eight 

in Provincetown: some strange child 
has met us at the door with 

curtsies, grown-ups humming 

in the background, and there’s 

my father, somewhat drunk, sidling 


from the woods on his eminent, 
legal rear. It must be ’51 

and cocktails: all other 

guests seem not to notice, lean 

like hollyhocks as the 

Provincetown summer rolls on, lush 
and undisturbed. In gusts 

of memory, sunned, silent, I wait 
for my own child’s 

wild, psychotic, post-nap cry. 
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RAINY DAY: LAST RUN 


Suddenly the spruce limbs hang and twist 
heavy with September’s rain 

that comes and eases the parched 

hair of the summer fields. 

Under gray oceans of air 

the tall, spare windows 

of houses huddled a century 

shrink in a wet, shining resignation. 


This is the last time I will run through 
our village, its breath banging 

at my face and chest as I labor 

up cobblestones, past the young 
babysitter’s porch, beyond 

pocked fairways, the kennel 

where retrievers on hindlegs 

cheer me up the killing hillcrest. 


The road is familiar, its outflung loop 
a song never remembered exactly, 
each farmhouse and far cow 

the silent bearer of a message 

I go forth with, no recipient 

except themselves one sweet hour 
when I return, a face in green mist. 


Then it breaks, big drops gathered, a wall 
of water that sends me for shelter. 

I wait it out like a buck wandering, 
homeless, near spruce tossing, 

until there is a gray stillness. 

When I edge a little in the road, 
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I see, surprised, I have come 
to the LaSalle’s rotting railstation. 


Lightning cracks, driving me under the dead 
eaves that spill cool silver upon me. 

I shiver, unable to hide now. 

Below, the village bristles. 

I smell the sour-sweet fear 

from old pews, from clothes 

like mine piled, abandoned 

in Pennsylvania. Almost outside 

my body I try to slow my breath, 

to imagine a home beyond this running. 
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WAKING IN THE ENDLESS MOUNTAINS 


As if the stars were grinding, 

I wake scarcely an hour into the sleep 

entered after watching a cottony snow slick the road. 
All night words stacked in my head remembering 
until I believed once again the swirled 

faces of the dead were calling. 


The dog at my feet growled himself awake, shook, slept. 
I climbed the tall stairs to bed and fell down. 
Summoned, I do not know what startles 

out of me this need to walk 

bareheaded in the budding village, 


but only a block of darkness off a fire is dying. 
Trucks with ignited lights wink and rumble. 
A few men in black shrouds coil hoses 

that seem to net the shining street. 

Midway between this and my house 


I begin to feel invisible as the whitetail buck 
who, blinded by age, stumbled in this winter. 
Two or three watched him until the way 

fell back in his head, leading him 

where children could not help 

his legs leap again from their dreams. 


When I look back at the room where I lived a flaring 
comes as she discovers I am gone. 


The dog barks on the porch. 


Nobody means to do this, to lie in the village green, 
but the earth around me is cool, wet, 
as if it had just been birthed. 


All I want is to stand at the top of the stairs 
once more, the hall light yellowing 
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the foreheads of my children 
as I try to say softer than 


the brightest star, Goodbye. Goodbye. 
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THE DISTANCE 


I’m sorry we missed each other, but that’s the story 
two poets write. Your taxi screeched away 

as I arrived; your door swung open 

to an empty room. I questioned the hotel clerk. 

He gave me your envelope, 

the box with the single pearl 

strung now with the rest, your gifts, 

my abacus of love and hate. 


I sat in the hotel bar placing each pearl 

with its occasion, my birthdays, your infidelities, 
the boat trip to Japan where we bought 

the Utamaro print that hung above the bed. 

A woman diver perched on a slimy rock, 

block rope of hair, knife in her teeth. 

She had been down deep, and you admired her. 


The print is in a crate somewhere, our names 

slid from the mail slot in the apartment complex. 

The Oriental couple across the hall, 

the ones we thought were spies because they mistook our 
typing 

for gunfire late at night, must stare at our old door 

through that fishbowl eye, thinking 

we're still there, silence still 

billowing through the rooms like smoky oil. 

Quiet killed us after all: what we wrote 

but never spoke, what we make appointments 

to explain; why you always dream me 

in the cab’s rear view, screaming the words 

Hello, how are you? Why 
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I sit so long in hotel bars, where oysters sleep 

on beds of ice. I watch them opened with an army knife, 
drenched with lemon and salt is if the sea taste 

might be tamed. And my waitress 

pours my brut champagne, reads TRUE ROMANCE, 
CONFESSION, whose metaphors are stupid 

as this: if the road we travelled was love, 

that black typewriter ribbon, 

some clumsy thumb keeps striking the return. 


Return. I think of your hands in Hong Kong 

dug into a sack of seedy pearls, how I forgave you 

again and again, each blue-black midnight 

a thin layer on a shell. The dangle of the rickshaw puller’s 
spine a familiar question mark, and sorry 

in the slap, slap of his thongs 

as he dragged us down the narrowing street. 
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PREDICTIONS 


Soon you will vanish into thin air. 

I know this the way the man in my neighborhood 

knew tornadoes. Sometimes when the sky was spotless blue, 
the fillings in his teeth would sting, 

then a black funnel cloud would rise and drop, 

tearing up the town’s whole future— 

pigs, chickens, fields of rice. Was he not blessed 

to know death in such good weather? Even now, 


after supper on this sunny deck 

I can’t enjoy the sea. It doesn’t matter 

that your shirt is bleached white 

nor that your neck smells of mint shaving cream 
clean and hopeful as next year. I can only grieve 
for empty lobster shells split on the blue plate, 
feeling this day gave way to other days, how sad 
the triangle of your back will be 

when you finally walk away. 

This is the curse of drawing inward, and this 

is how to die alone, by focusing on doubt 

till it becomes a turbulent center in the skull, 

a giant straw through which everything is sucked, 
ike my mouth forming an “‘o” 
through which all kisses disappear. 
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THE MAGNIFYING MIRROR 


I found it in my mother’s purse, my face 
in a blurred circle, upside-down, 

then my eye grew silver dollar sized, 
skin moon-cratered even then, 

though I ignored the velvet hairs 

and precancerous moles I’d later call 

my family traits. I was too young to hate 


myself, just thrilled to be so big. 

Later I shrank to see that face, 

paid a psychiatrist 5000 bucks 

to puff me up again. She shook her head. 

She said I sounded like a lovely child 

when I described my petty thefts, 

the shock with which I stole my mother’s face, 
growing into her high heels, her taste 

for alcohol and men. 


This terrifies me so I keep a mirror in my purse, 
take it out when I’m alone. Holding it arm’s length, 
I recreate my nose dive from womb to earth. 

Or I bring it close: beauty, 

ugliness, who knows how many times 

each flaw and fear can be magnified, 

or whether birth is something to overcome 
gradually, not by looking out, 

but by looking in. 
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WITNESSING MY FATHER’S WILL 


I tell the only truth I know: 

that I am helpless and sorry you’re dying, 

that this planet will weigh no less when you 

are ash. I will continue speaking steadily, 

wearing black, whatever is necessary, 

and if, as Buddha says, life and death are illusory, 
I will be fooled, and suffer your absence, 

and somewhere you'll always be 

rising from this oxygen tent, a modern Lazarus, 
or snapping open a Lone Star beer, 

or simply, too tired to talk, scraping mud 

from your black work boots onto the porch. 

And if, as Wittgenstein thinks, problems are grammatical, 
I confess I find no syntax to pull 

nails from a coffin, no exclamation 

to shock words back into your brain or electrify 
your numb legs into a walk. 

In college I was taught there is nobility 

in perseverance, and so crown you king 

because you stare without blinking at the doctor’s 
wristwatch as he thumps your heart; 

because your arm is ghostly bone. 

And if such thoughts sap your strength, 

I inherit your seventy years of silence, 

of thinking that theories are garbage, 

thinking in shrugs. 
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REPORT 


All winter I stared at my hands. 
Sometimes I made a telescope of them 
through which I viewed the world. 


There was a window where a still life 
of waves said nothing of my future but 
again, again. There was a man 


whose hunger was a hard red jewel. 
Everything we felt we had to test 
like ants who extend antennae to probe 


the earth, a crumb, the feelers 

of a stranger ant discovered in some dark 
tunnel. Such curiosity 

disappoints at the end of love stories 

though tenderness endures. That’s the secret, 


tenderness: one tiny message drawn by a fingernail 


on the palm of someone sleeping. 
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LANGUAGE ON A VERY PLAIN LEVEL 


Shadow Train, by John Ashbery. Viking/Penguin. $8.95 clothbound; 
$4.95 paperbound. 


It takes a certain effort of historical imagination to feel just how 
strange T. S. Eliot’s poems must have seemed to most of his early 
readers; what was decried in the 1920’s as hermetic and impenetrable 
is now taught, without particular difficulty, to the brighter sort of 
high school student. So one suspects that the reader of fifty years 
hence will require a certain mental leap to understand the accusations 
of incomprehensibility that have dogged John Ashbery’s career 
almost from its beginnings. With a few exceptions, the people we 
pay to do our reading for us have sadly botched their reading of 
Ashbery, and the fog of misconceptions that surrounds his poems 
has grown to such proportions that it threatens to overwhelm the 
interested reader approaching Ashbery, and to obscure the qualities 
of the poetry itself. 

Having heard much of Ashbery’s impenetrability, how surprised 
our reader will be when he or she opens the books and finds them 
filled with poems of an astonishing, limpid immediacy. Ashbery can 
write poems that amount to no more than aggregations of discrete 
fragments; in that case, one’s reaction is simple: one turns to the next 
page and goes on to the beautifully transparent lyric that usually 
awaits one there. Ashbery’s diabolically clever strategy has been to 
hide his meaning where no one would think of looking for it: in plain 
view. Poe’s Prefect, who knew all the most subtle methods of detec- 
tion, was nevertheless outdone by Dupin’s purposeful naiveté, and 
the reader of Ashbery will do better to clear his mind of pre- 
conceptions than to seek out some veiled esoteric sense. Ashbery 
almost always means exactly what he says, and so one cannot read 
him too literally: this poet, like most good poets, is thoroughly 
literal-minded. That is not to imply that his work does not demand 
attention and concentration; indeed concentration, rather than mem- 
ory, is the key resource the reader must bring to Ashbery. Much of 
Ashbery takes place in the movement, the flux and reflux of syntax, 
so that each poem’s shape grows only in time, the time of the poem’s 
reading, rather than cohering in the connect-the-dots fashion of high 
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modernist poetry. His elaborate and extraordinarily varied syntacti- 
cal figures offer themselves naturally as pathways into the poems, 
yet critics still struggle to sum up Ashbery by the old arithmetic of 
spatial form. The reader willing to follow attentively the working 
out of each new impulse will find that the poem, rather than baffling 
or obstructing him, yields a vast range of joyfully elaborated poetic 
sensations: 


At first it came easily, with the knowledge of the shadow line 
Picking its way through various landscapes before coming 

To stand far from you, to bless you incidentally 

In sorting out what was best for it, and most suitable, 


Like snow having second thoughts and coming back 
To be wary about this, to embellish that, as though life were a 


party 
At which work got done. 


Here the reader moves with these paired participles to stand at the 
fixed point of the paired infinitives, yielding in turn to an extended 
simile that acquires so much materiality in its working out that it 
calls forth a further simile, one that stretches backwards, from its 
tenuous trailing position, to encompass the whole of this impulse 
and its transformations. 

That Ashbery’s poetry is in some sense private must be admitted, 
but no poet since Pope will ’scape whipping on that score. That one’s 
subjectivity is clichéd does not make it any the less subjective, and 
Ashbery’s explorations of his own consciousness have a great deal 
more to say about the quality of our experience here and now than 
our present-day bards of the great and eternal themes, late descendants 
of Arthur Hugh Clough. No one better understands and conveys the 
predicament of the mind in our time and place than Ashbery: 
struggling under the accumulated wreckage of history and culture, 
crossed randomly and insistently by the phantasmagoria of popular 
culture, suspecting all its own impulses to limit and to order. 
Ashbery’s is a poetry of everyday life, of those moments of lyric 
redemption that occur to us, so randomly, so much unsought, but a 
poetry aware also that those moments subside, flow back into the 
texture of our days: “But in the long run serious concerns prevail, 
such as / What time is it and what are you going to do about that?” 

That said, one might caution the reader that Shadow Train is by no 
means the best place to start in reading Ashbery, as it occupies a 
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curious position in the evolving body of his work. This collection of 
fifty sixteen-line poems marks another peculiar twist in a protean 
career, another of the seemingly willful swerves from his natural 
predispositions that discomfit his admirers almost as much as his 
detractors. Ashbery’s prevous book, As We Know, while it con- 
tained a number of poems as brief as one line apiece, nevertheless 
presented him in one of his freest, most expansive moods, particu- 
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larly in “Litany,” a poem long and discursive by almost any stan- 
dards. Shadow Train comes then as something of a counter-move to 
the magnificent sprawl of “Litany,”’ a book rigidly suited up in an 
unvaried form, a steady march of quatrains through fifty poems on 
pages numbered 1 through 50. Ashbery has never shown a particular 
aptitude for sonnet-length poems, and Shadow Train is of course 
something of a sonnet sequence; he has always been most comfort- 
able in those fixed forms, like the sestina, whose spurious, exoteric 
nature seems to mock and comment on itself almost without the 
poet’s help. The sonnet had seemed simply too short, seemed to 
afford too little space for the vast spiralling, ranging, or redoubling 
movements that are the best part of Ashbery. The decision to write a 
book of sonnet-length poems shows him again intent on testing his 
limits, moving antithetically against his most recent achievement, as 
the offhand meanderings of “The Skaters” were disciplined into the 
ten-line units of “Fragment,” which yielded to the expansive liberty 
of “Self-Portrait in a Convex Mirror,” which gave way in turn to 
the binary structure and sonnet length stanzas of ‘‘Fantasia on the 
Nut-Brown Maid.” 

Though it is unlikely that Ashbery had the work in mind, George 
Meredith’s Modern Love, a sequence of fifty sixteen-line sonnets, may 
be taken as a precedent for the formal conventions of Shadow Train. 
The standard sonnet varieties imply an effect of contrast or perspec- 
tive, through the octave/sestet structure or closing couplet, that brings 
the poem around to close reflectively on itself; Meredith’s four quat- 
rains break down those implied divisions in the interest of narrative 
flow. Ashbery extends the thrust of Meredith’s innovation, further 
equalizing emphasis across verse units by abandoning rhyme, freely 
enjambing, and drawing out his sense so variously across the quat- 
rain divisions as to all but dissolve them as a principle of construc- 
tion. The lines tend to be long, and variations in line length minimal, 
again operating to even out emphasis, to deliver the different im- 
petuses that animate the poem in one steady, intense line. 

Yet, though Ashbery certainly succeeds in hollowing out his cho- 
sen form, he does not always seem completely comfortable in it. His 
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characteristic amplitude gives way at times to a curious kind of 
halting or truncation, in which sentences or whole lines of argument 
that had seemed destined to spin themselves playfully out were com- 
pressed into unnaturally small compass. So these poems frequently 
leave the reader without the sense of roundedness, that peculiarly 
traditional feeling of lyric closure, that most of Ashbery’s best poems 
deliver. They further strike the reader as uncharacteristically pre- 
meditated; one has less often the intoxicating sense that Ashbery is 
making it up as he goes along, the feeling of shock and freshness 
upon arriving at destinations that seem as totally unexpected to the 
poet as to the reader. One on occasion even glimpses a narrative 
concealed through an extended metaphor, as in the peculiar 
detective-story plot (Columbo, it seems) that runs through “Every 
Evening When the Sun Goes Down,” from its casual surmise 
“Booze and pills?” to its signature gesture of farewell: “One last 
question.” 

Whether the form enforces or follows the particular inflection of 
attitude, Shadow Train shows Ashbery at his most limiting, most in 
the mode that Harold Bloom has referred to as the “‘failed orphic.” 
Each of the poems plays out a little drama of emptying and restitu- 
tion, but while the pain of loss is shrugged off throughout with a 
deadpan humor, it nevertheless is real, and informs many of even the 
best poems in the book: 


All around us an extraordinary effort is being made. 
Something is in the air. The tops of trees are trying 

To speak to this. The audience for these events is amazed, 
Can’t believe them, yet is walking in its sleep, 


By twos and threes, on the ramparts in the moonlight. 
Understanding must be introduced now, at no matter what cost. 
Nature wants us to understand in many ways 

That the age of noyades is over, although danger still lurks 


In the enormous effrontery that appearances put on things, 

And will continue to for some time. But all this comes as no 
surprise; 

You knew the plot before, and expected to arrive in this place 

At the appointed time, and now it’s almost over, even 


As it’s erupting in huge blankets of forms and solemn, 
Candy-colored ideas that you recognize as your own, 
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Only they look so strange up there on the stage, like the light 
That shines through sleep. And the third day ends. 


The very atmosphere labors, the trees strain themselves into tropes 
to figure this costly understanding, but at last this convulsion yields 
only a familiar plot, only the equivocal satisfaction of observing 
one’s own alienated thoughts, as those who were to have been the 
audience find that they must instead create the drama themselves. 
These parables of necessity are darker or lighter in tone, but 
everywhere is this undercurrent of loss, spoken quietly, or parodied 
outrageously, that lifts and drops its quiet resignation: ‘The 
furniture, / Taken out and examined under the starlight, pleads / No 
contest. And the backs of those who sat there before.” There remain 
the glorious singing moments when a suddenly transparent world 
drifts upward through a suspended self that is not merely an eyeball 
but all five senses, yet they seem more than balanced by the ironies 
masking a painful awareness that our lives are not chosen by us, but 
for us: ““Extreme patience and persistence are required, / Yet every- 
body succeeds at this before being handed / The surprise box lunch 
of the rest of his life.” 

One might say that Shadow Train partakes more of Ashbery’s 
tragic mode, where past and future empty one another, or empty 
themselves into one another, than his romance mode, where a future 
gathers and restores the fragments, however altered, of today. “Is 
there a future? It seems that all we'd planned / To find in it is rolling 
around now, spending itself.” The pathos is muted by an offhand 
irony, in contrast to the almost unmediated intensity of much of 
Ashbery’s work, but muted, it seems, because the restitutive hope is 
similarly muted and curtailed. Even the most confident of fulfill- 
ments seem hesitant, curiously noncomittal: 


Yet by the time the program 
Is over, it turns out there was enough time and more than enough 
things 
For everybody to latch on to, and that in essence it’s there, the 
Young people and their sweet names falling, almost too many of 
these. 


The reader accustomed to Ashbery’s characteristic extravagance and 
largesse may at first be put off by the flat, evasive quality of so many 
of these poems. But Ashbery may by this time be trusted to know 
better than the reader who would have him continue to yield familiar 
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pleasures, and Shadow Train shows him, if not at his most daring and 
expansive, certainly at his most masterful. In its fecundity of trope, 
its enormous humor, and the perfect accuracy with which it reflects 
and enlarges the spirit of our age, Shadow Train is a permanent 
addition to American poetry. 
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NEWS NOTES 





The 1982 Pulitzer Prize for Poetry went to Sylvia Plath’s Collected 
Poems, which was published by Harper & Row. & Life Supports, 
by William Bronk (North Point Press) won the $1,000 1982 Amer- 
ican Book Award for Poetry. The Poetry Society of America 
has announced the winners of its annual awards. Alan Dugan won 
the $2,425 Shelley Memorial Award. Judges were Josephine Miles, 
F. D. Reeve, and Julia Thacker. Robert Peters won the Alice Fay Di 
Castagnola Award ($2,000) for his manuscript, Hawker of Morwen- 
stowe: Eccentric Cornish Vicar (1803-1875); Gerald Stern, the Melville 
Cane Award ($500) for The Red Coal published by Houghton Mif- — 
flin; Joan Austin Geier, the Gustav Davidson Award ($500); Joan 
Swift, the Lucille Medwick Award ($500); and Jay Grover-Rogoff 
and Carolyn Kizer shared the John Masefield Award ($500). 

The Atavist, edited by Robert Dorsett and Loretta Ko, is published 
twice a year from P.O. Box 5643, Berkeley, Calif. 94705. Sub- 
scriptions are $4.00; single copies $2.25. 
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GEORGE STARBUCK 


THE UNIVERSE IS CLOSED AND HAS REMS 


To Celia and Wally, to Milly and Gene 


Ones One. (one. One: 

That’s what God said. 

Singular, singular, singular, singular, 
Infinitely outspread. 


Nothing under the nothing not even the sun. 


No weight, no breadth, no negative, no north, 
No three dimensions beckoning a fourth forth 
With monumental pantomime, no buzz 

Of energy-exchange, no instances. 


It might have happened. Who knows which comes first, 
The point flash, or some perfectly-dispersed 
Extrapolation into time-reversed 

Of this explosion, this diaspora? 


You like the God that freaks out and goes “Unh!” 
I like the opposite extreme. How dull, 

How uncollected, how bare-minimal 

The necessary element might be. 


One. one. one. Eternity. 
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Dead rudiments. None veer. None coalesce. 
A pretty perpetuity unless— 


Once one wants one twice two twice two the formalities take 
place. 

Sub-elemental sarabandes objectify a space 

Extravagantly sparse, and stilled, and stirless, but perhaps 

Complicit. Something happening. Collapse. 


Absolute bash, and then 
Sub-elemental smithereens again 


But suddenly and picturesquely clotted 

At every scale, down to the not-ness knotted 
Into the nothing where a quark sleeps furious 
With nags the smarmy noggins of the curious 
With pointy-head notions of the sphere 

A quantum mass might shrink to, to cohere 
Into its own black hole, 

Inviolably sole 

And satisfying to the theorist 

Who likes his distillations with a twist 

Of irreducibility at bottom. 


Welcome to basic. Smoke ’em if you got ’em. 
That does it for the first few trillion years. 


Now then. If all you spacetime pioneers 

‘ll dig into your briefing kits, behind 

The replicative checksheet you should find 

A rose-red pair of actuary googols 

In case the credit-mechanism boggles, 

One windfall apple softened up with slug-holes 
To sniff at, and a parts list for these fogballs. 
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Mumble it to yourself if you get dizzy. 

And hold tight. The next wiggle is a doozy. 

Get used to it, ’cause you'll be getting lots o’ these 
Interchangeable pre-big-bang hypotheses. 

And if the rose-red googols are a dud, 

You bring it up at... 


3. QUESTION PERIOD 
Are we the first bounce, or the eightieth? 


These dead immensities inventing death 
Inventing difference inventing brilliance. 
How many of them? Ten? A dozen? Trillions? 


But if Xerxes 
Had had Xeroxes... 


If the aurochs 
Got anthrax... 


If the Mingel-Wurm 
Returns i. 


No seriously. Look, 

I mean I’ve read the book. 

If having a trick thumb can tip the odds, 

Why us-the-klutz? Why not cephalopods? 

Put brain behind those graspings and completions, 
Tune up those fine calcareous secretions 

To gestate little lock-picks and escapements, 

A quick squid’d run rings around these apemen’s 
Lathes and beams and hieroglyph prostheses 

For busting big things down to byte-size pieces. 
A thought could be the father to a stack 

Of nacreous holography, played back 

Instantly anywhere a clammy grip 

Fondled the iridescent microchip. 
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And when it came to synthesizing sheer 
Spectacle, to outface Poseidon’s mere 
Opulence and fecundity and scenery 

With monuments of unaided Balanchinery— 
Well—what I mean—why us? 

Why not an offshoot of the octopus? 


(If you knotted a cosmos. 

If you twisted its wristwatch. 
If you skidded it parsecs 

In a picosec.) 


But the Ik... 
The euglena... 
The ozone... 


4. NAP TIME. 
Hush. 
Everything in a minute. What’s the rush? 


It may work out. The big Let-there-be-light 
May keep receding barely-out-of-sight. 


Us prospectors can pan among the vestiges 

With bright eyes and big dishes, nabbing hostages 
But never quite contriving to decode 

A backstairs access to the mother lode 

That heaved up unimaginably once 

And left this avalanche of evidence. 

Awake, asleep, it streams right through our fingers. 
Once in a blue moon, a neutrino lingers. 

It drives these needle-in-the-haystack trackers 
Crackers. 


I like the latest inklings. Just this year 
A theorist has posited a sheer 
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Propensity of Zilch to self-destruct. 
That’s what he says began it. That’s what sucked 
Somethingness out of Nothingness. Shazam. 


ZILCH + ZILCH + NIL + NIL = NAUGHT 
Cryptarithm in a puzzle book I bought. 
I like the sense of consequence. Hot damn. 


All this consequent middle. All this muddle. 

Me the unlikely frog in so big a puddle 

It puts the perfervid fancies of the priests 

Back at about the level of a beast’s 

Diffuse imaginings of huger mangers 

Where ever more companionable strangers 
Scratch him behind the ears and pitch down food. 


If only I could see how to preclude 
Acting on every triggerable spin-off. 


I can’t. It’s going to kill us, sure as gonif 
And gizmo gravitate and groove. 
The mills will grind; the merchandise will move. 


I’m sorry Lennon died, but Lennon did. 
What got him wasn’t Belial-the-Kid. 


Simple Possession loitered, and it pondered, 
And found, until its concentration wandered, 
A momentary sense of Rationale. 

Recess time at the Okey-Doke Corral. 

One possible response of the biota | 


Observable in front of the Dakota 
Became the probable, since there was time. 
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Possession was nine-tenths of it, and I’m 
Possessed. I have these Titans that I’ve paid for. 
Polarises, Poseidons, Mark 12s made for 

Me, and I haven’t found a way to ditch ’em 


If I could tough it out like Robert Mitchum 

And take the beating, confident the script 

Would have me up, goof-balled and pistol-whipped 
But standing, to choke back humiliation 

And pick up the routine of my vocation 

After the big-time baddies have their ball. 


Not in the cards. We won’t be here at all. 
State-of-the-art has got way out ahead of us. 


Silly, then, for the merely not-yet-dead of us 
To love the thing that kills us. But I do. 


So beautiful, so various, so new. 


Sometimes I want to bang their heads on the Universe and 
scream 

“It’s beautiful, you balmy bastards! THIS IS NOT A 
DREAM.” 


But no. I take my task as to record 

At close hand, for the glory of no Lord, 
Delight of no posterity, some part 

Of what it was to take the world to heart 
When all of it and more came flooding at us, 
Absolutely positively gratis 

And ravishing and perfectly disposed 

To pal around with us an undisclosed 
Number of million human generations 
Until the Sun god goes on iron rations 
And zaps us with a real survival crisis. 


Wonderful: we just graduate from Isis 
And Kali and Jehovah and all that 
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And start to see how hugely where-we’re-at 
Exceeds the psychedelic pipedreams of it, 
And whammo. 

Tell the whole shebang I love it, 
And buck the odds, and hope, and give it my 
Big borrowed scratchy sad old hello-goodbye. 
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ON GOZZOLI’S PAINTED ROOM IN 
THE MEDICI PALACE 


Lorenzo de Credi 

Honored the Lord, St. Joseph, and Our Lady, 
But not so hotsy-totsily 

As did Benozzo Gozzoli. 


What a parade. The sun 

Bejewels everyone. 

A barebones countryside 

Stiffens to take magnificence in stride. 


No wonder yokels gawk 

And pieces of livestock 

Go gallivanting gauchely while their lazy 
Husbandmen (bunch of no-count Abruzzesi) 


Loaf in a far-off byre 

Where there might be a fire 

(It’s hard to make the glow out at this distance) 
And mummers dance assistance 


To someone in disguise. 

He seems to be preparing a surprise 
Tableau-vivant with Potentates and Peasants 
And far-fetched birthday presents. 


Never was sweeter, swifter, swanker, sportier 
Caravan of the noble genus courtier 

Visited on the sticks in one fell swoop. 

It’s every bit as special as the troop 


Of lallygagging five-year-olds intuit. 
How does Benozzo do it? 

The whole old Christmas story, 

The stagecraft, the accoutrements of glory 
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Huddled into a space about the size 

Of that abstracted foreground horseman’s eyes. 
The one who watches us. 

Alert, not curious. 


Reserved, not bored. 

This is the fit companion for a Lord. 

A Lord himself, if destined. 

None of your bullyragging, lead-intestined 


Ravagers of the Apennines, but boss. 

The man a man of judgment does not cross, 
Ever. 

Do not expect Benozzo to play clever. 


His game is not distortion. 

There is no disproportion 

In anything he chooses, tells, or shows. 
The facts are not Benozzo’s to dispose. 


A landscape has been blest. 

The primacy of gentleness expressed. 
And to a lady’s credit she 

Has been called on by a Medici. 
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PICTURES. OF THE DEAD 
1. ROBERT FROST, 1951 


Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well— 
“Most beautiful line the world affords, 
And it can be learned,” you say and repeat 
It three slow times in your world- 
Famed curmudgeon growl. 
Pm 
Eighteen, silent in a team of Chapel 
Hill Ph.D.’s all 
Pumping for inside dope on Ezra 
Pound. You’re seventy-seven, refusing, 
Substituting Milton and making us 
Take it—for the hour at least, all 
You'll give. 
On the spot, I 
Take it for no better reason than 
Your frightening face, beat of your elephant 
Hide on pine, unanswerable voice. 
I was right. Still am, still 
Learning the line. 


2. W. H. AUDEN, 1957 


We’re dining alone at The Bear in Woodstock. 
You’ve drunk your regulation two gins-and- 
French, then insisted on buying the wine— 
Lafite. 1 remember no other word you 

Said nor what we ate in the packed 

Small room (I’m to pay for the food); 

Only that after in late spring 

Evening, you seem to see nothing 
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As I drive us through Blenheim Park: still 
Earth’s clear apex for me. 
Back at my 

Rooms in mean brick Headington— 
A few yards down from mean 
Tolkien, secreting his dream—I produce 
A friend’s gift from a Christmas 
Nervous collapse in Madeira: hand- 
Lettered 1930 Madeira, 
Year of your Poems. You seem not 
To notice; say only as you taste, 

“It’s turned to gin.”’ You sit in my chair, 
I at your knees on the leatherette 
Hassock. We drink all the gin. 
I remember we laughed but again 
No word of all we said; only that 
At one unheralded moment, mid-sentence, 
You lean with the grace of an oak umbrella- 
Rack, kiss me twice rapid-fire 
On the dry right cheek. 
They remain—and my thanks. 


3. ROBERT LOWELL, 1968 


The night you died in a New York cab, 
Here in my bed (oblivious) I dreamt 
We were on my terrace again—you, 
Jack Knowles, Charlie Smith, and 
I 

We eat my leftover 
Curry and rice, lie back to laugh 
In April sun under baby leaves 
While you read us Auden’s “On the Circuit” — 
I shift so frequently, so fast, 
I cannot now say where I was 
The evening before last, 
Unless some singular event 
Should intervene to save the place, 
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A truly asinine remark, 
A soul-bewitching face. 
The place (recent scene of a love 
Entertaining as the Dresden fire-storm) 
Is saved again by your broad mug— 
Half-Homeric, half-mad, 
Burnt over by intermittent winds 
That will get you yet. Still the dream is 
Happy and oddly actual, mere 
Memory. 

I wake refreshed, 
Do a good morning’s work, 
Drive in for mail, then on to the shop 
To buy your new Selected Poems. 
As I pay, the clerk says ‘““Too 
Young to die’’—the news on you. 
Home I tell the maid my dream 
And how you died while it came. 
She says “That was nothing but his 
Spirit as it left, passing through places 
It had been happy in.” 

You were 

Welcome both times. 
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TO MAKE A DRAGON MOVE: 
FROM THE DIARY OF AN ANOREXIC 


It would have starved a gnat 
To live so small as I— 

And yet I was a living Child— 
With food’s necessity 


Upon me like a Claw 

I could no more remove 

Than I could coax a leech away— 
Or make a Dragon—move— 


Emily Dickinson, # 612 


I have rules and plenty. Some things I don’t touch. 
I’m king of my body now. Who needs a mother— 

a food machine, those miles and miles of guts? 

Once upon a time, I confess, I was fat— 

gross. Gross belly, gross ass, no bones 

showing at all. Now I say, “No, thank you,” a person 
in my own right, and no poor loser. I smile 

at her plate of brownies. “Make it disappear,” 


she used to say, “Join the clean plate club.” I disappear 
into my room where I have forbidden her to touch 
anything. I was a first grade princess once. I smile 

to think how those cubby pinks used to please my mother. 
And now that I am, Dear Diary, a sort of magical person, 
she can’t see. My rules. Even here I don’t pour out my guts. 
Rules. The writing’s slow, but like picking a bone, 
satisfying, and it doesn’t make you fat. 


Like, I mean, what would J want with a fat 
Diary! Ha ha. But I don’t want you to disappear 
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either. It’s tricky. “Form in a poem is like the bones 

in a body,” my teacher says. (I wish he wouldn’t touch 
me—ugh!—he has B.O.—and if I had the guts 

I'd send him a memo about it, and about his smile. 
Sucking the chalk like he does, he’s like a person 

with leprosy.) I’m too sensitive, so says Mother. 


She thinks Mr. Crapsie’s Valentino. If my so-called mother 
is getting it on with him behind my back, that fat 

cow . . . What would he see in her? Maybe he likes a person 
to have boobs like shivery jello. Does he want to disappear 
between thighs like tapioca? His chalky smile 

would put a frosting on her Iced Raspberry, his “‘bone”’ 
(another word for IT, Sue said) would stick in her gut, 
maybe, bitten right off! Now why did I have to touch 


on that gross theme again, when I meant to touch 

on “thoughts too deep for tears,” and not my mother. 
That Immortality thing, now—I just have a gut 
reaction to poems like that—no “‘verbal fat”’ 

in poems like that, or in “‘the foul rag and bone 

shop of the heart.”” My God! How does a person 
learn to write like that? Like they just open to smile 
and heavy words come out. Like, I just disappear 


beside that stuff. I guess that’s what I want: to disappear. 
That’s pretty much what the doctor said, touching 

me with his icy stethoscope, prying apart my smile 

with that dry popsicle stick, and he said it to Mother. 
And now all she says is “What kind of crazy person 
would starve herself to death?” There I am, my gut 
flipflopping at the smell of hot bread, my bone 

marrow turning to hot mud as she eases the fat 


glistening duck out of the microwave, the fat 

swimming with sweet orange. I wish it would disappear, 
that I. . . If I could just let myself suck a bone— 

do bones have calories?—I wouldn’t need to touch 

a bite of anything else. I am so empty. My gut 
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must be loopy thin as spaghetti. I start to chew my smile. 
Is lip-skin fattening? I know Hunger as a person 
inside me, half toad, half dwarf. I try to mother 


him: I rock and rock and rock him to sleep like a mother 
by doing sit-ups. He leans his gargoyle head against the fat 
pillow of my heart. But awake he raves, a crazy person, 
turned on by my perpetual motion, by the disappearing 
tricks of my body; his shaken fist tickles drool to my smile. 
He nibbles my vagus nerve for attention. Behind the bone 
cage of my chest, he is bad enough. He’s worse in my gut 
where his stamped foot means binge and puke. Don’t touch 


me, Hunger, Mother . . . Don’t you gut my brain. 

Bones are my sovereigns now, I can touch them here and 
here, 

I am a pure person, magic, revealed as I disappear 

into my final fat-free smile, where there is no pain. 
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RINGLING BROS. PRESENT: THE LUCKY LUCIE 
LAMORT 


Between this dreamjunk wasteland and the Milky Way, I 
taunt 

balance, flaunt it, Lucky Lucie Lamort, Lightbody’s 

daughter, tiniest funambulist, star of the rag front, 

topmost spangles, yeah. 


Aren’t you stunned by the fine panache 

of a life so perfect, so glittery, so up in the air? 

Steady as she goes, I love to harp on the hanging threads 
of dear faint hearts, my eye on the faithful end 

of my own rope, their eyes delivering the quicksilver 
energy of their qualms. I boggle, abash, obsess, appal. 

I totter to tease... 

Then, all those indrawn breaths below, that suck of awe 
before the fall—not quite—the vibrant adrenalines 

in tune, and finally the riot panic of applause, 

my extreme unction, yeah. 


How I do love the tension of all stretched things: 
filaments and wings, the strands and riggings 

of the body, the brash fibre of a plucked string. 

I dance on pure nerve, live by the corners of my eyes, 

by the percipience of my footsole. I am a dazzle machine; 
each sequin on me deflects the arrows the stars flick down. 
I too am a heavenly body, yeah. 


Does my calm repel? Defy? I outgame God and Gravity, 

those old hags knitting galaxies. I sit in their spacious laps 

a nonesuch, my moxie a law to myself one hundred feet 
above 

contradiction, that dumb mud that undoes me. 

It’s neck or nothing, yeah. 


>’ 


How I do love the straightest and narrowest: 
I stroll, I spin and trot, I somersault; 
I pirouette like Napoleon’s pet between the towers 
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of Notre Dame, where angels fear and gargoyles gape. 

I span the volcano’s crater in my heatproof suit; 
highfalutin as Blondin, I do the useless with élan, 

a dare-angel married to Damocles’ sword whose stainless 
blade I lick clean, yeah. 


But on the ground you wouldn’t know me at all. 
At the touch of old Adam’s clay my toes curl up. 
Pm nullified by fundament, an invalid, a jellyfish. 
What a predicament, yeah. 


There was a time I loved the scuff of sawdust and paper trash. 
I knew sidewalks, paths through forests, rooms and trains. 
Then it happened: I could no longer touch the wide ways 
of the world; beneath my knowing feet I felt the mantle 
slide, too much to know, and so reboundless, such a drowse 
of thumpings, criss-crossed with a disarray 

of footings, so untidy; its touch a fatal threat 

to the wiring of my gut, yeah. 


What relief, to shinny up the guy, step out on bounce. 

I find no falter here where nothing mothers me. 

There is nothing like this loneliness, beyond all love. 

I talk my rope-long sentences to the turning points. 

At every turn my body tangles with eternity; 

at every step, anew, I learn my center, feel my life 

a pattern in the current and living web of all. 

It is a marriage of letting go and holding on, 

a balance of concentration and release, a deepest music 
undulating from my toe. It is mathematical, death’s friend, 


immense, immense... 


What a weight is the universe! What a caucus 

of butterflies and whales, of nebulas and holes. 

I put my slipper on its nerve and it answers me 

in centimeters, spring and fall, in glitters 

at the corners of my eyes, in certain longing 

to leave my senses altogether, depart the wire and even air, 
rise endlessly and swift to walk the summit 
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of the solar wind, tramp the rigging 
between worlds... 


I walk the starlight between galaxies, ride 
those spinning tops with my heel: I glide 
light years to God’s labyrinthine ear 

like a pure and dizzy prayer. 

Yeah. 
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YOU ROUND THE BEND 


of the expressway 
just at dusk 
there is something in the road 


as you hurtle toward it 
all you know is 
that you want it not to be 


something that ever had. 
the possibility 
of loving 


because 
whatever it is 
it’s dead 


And it’s unavoidably 
under your wheels 
It’s a rolled-up carpe‘ just 


a carpet, old and worn 

You drive on, taking in 

and letting out a sigh because 

you know that such a circumstance 
can be complicated 


and you are glad 


this once that it isn’t. 
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THREE FOR THE MONA LISA 


It is not what she did 
at 10 o'clock 
last evening 


accounts for the smile 
It is 
that she plans 


to do it again 


tonight. 


Only the mouth 
all those years 
ever 


letting on. 


3 


It’s not the mouth 
exactly 


it’s not the eyes 
exactly either 


it’s not even 
exactly a smile 


But, whatever, 
I second the motion. 
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SWIMMING 1935 
SIX SENTENCES FOR ROBERT PENN WARREN 


He thrashed his way across the yellow lake, 

high in the water streaming past his shoulders, 
one arm akimbo, then the other, feet 

churning like a paddlewheel behind, 

and never faltering to whistle, whoop, 

spout like a whale, but simply, ceaselessly 
trudgening forward to attack the water 

the lake had clamped between its bulldozed knees. 


That forward motion, hinging on the shoulder, 
that steady beat, the tug of arms and legs, 

that deafness, purposefulness, isolation 

he kept despite the hurl of rushing water— 
these were the obsessions of a poet 

who celebrates the instincts of his body 
religiously as one who greets the sunrise 
crosslegged at the entrance to a cave. 


For more than forty years I’ve watched this swimmer 
in elements no less unknown than water 

tell secrets of the ways we make a poem, 

the way of Lilburne Lewis with an ax, 

the way of entrance to a woman’s body, 

the way a deer can bleed to death in snow. 


The swimmer’s ears are sealed from careless words 
that picnickers are shouting from the shore: 

his eyes squeeze shut, to open only when 

he takes a sight upon that destination 

to which ambition, force, despair have pointed. 
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How can he, in the cavern of the lake, 

let up his churning enterprise to listen, 

since, for the sake of breathing, he must swim 
as though the shore ahead did not recede, 

as though he did not know we never arrive? 


His body keeps the pulse of water music 
that swimmers cradle as they force a passage, 
forever pressing the receding shore, 

crazed one-eyed gods who gape into the sun. 
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THE MONEY CRY 


The love of money is the root of all evil things. 
I TIMOTHY 6:10 


My daughter cries when we two talk of money. 

“T can’t help it,’ she wails, “I don’t want to cry, 
I just cry.” While I arrange allowances, 
trying to mold the world to snug her budget, 
explaining why it is good to record what she’s spent 
as well as what she planned to spend beforehand, 
all the while, quietly, helplessly, she cries. 


Dollars may gratify a child’s desire 

for the acid clangor of recorded music. 

They also wrench her mind to weeks of work 
over dishwashers, under cars, mucking out stables. 
No wonder money makes her cry! I wince 

even to sit alone and write the checks 

to Progressive Oil and Dr. Leon Leach 

and shiver when paychecks hiss across my blotter: 
what will rub off along with the touch of money? 
What satisfactions but a bowl of soup 

or gauds to cool the warm throat of a woman 

or purchasing “machines to grace the home’? 


Many take credit for their credit—boys 

who’ve made a pile from college laundry contracts. 
Becoming men, they eagerly lend and borrow, 
getting and spending, relishing the game, 

counting their pleasure. Me? It makes me cry. 

The buck stops here? Oh no, it must not. Never. 
Take it and pass it on. That stuff can kill you. 
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NOT A DILEMMA 


Here, says the body, 
reclining under pines 
tossed by a westerly, 
here, says the skin. 


Now, say the senses, 
dizzied by mockingbirds 
perched in wistaria, 
now, say the ears. 


This, say the fingers 
curling around a plank 
where its grain roughens, 
this, says the grip. 


Ah, says the breathing 
at the first fragrance 
of the thighs parting, 
ah, says the lover. 


When? says the probing mind 
searching all passages 

for a grim policy, 

when? says the plan. 


? 


That, says the lance of hate 
piercing an enemy 

where he’s unguarded, 
that, says the kill. 


I, says the whisperer 

lying in bed alone 

while the harsh clock ticks, 
I, says the whisper. 


Then, says the ebbing mind, 
then I was just a child, 
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then I loved tenderly, 
then, says the death. 


Down, says the petal-fall. 
Down, says the prophet. 
Down, says the wonded bird. 
Down, says the funeral. 
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KATE KNAPP JOHNSON 


FOR NOW 


In every emergency 

I’m the one who makes the coffee— 
it’s ineffectual, all I can think of doing; 
a small act, a meticulous sanity 

that pins me back to the circumstances 


of surviving: the Delft pitcher, cups 

with their glued-on handles, 

the oversized spoons—that’s how it was 

night after night when I hunched in my mother’s kitchen 


and waited for her to finish dying. 

I wanted to be there. 

I wanted to be anywhere else. 

I made coffee. 

I didn’t know what I wanted . . . Today, Andrew, 
I receive news 


of you. There’s a certain mildness 
in having it done with, that much I’ve seen. 
I make coffee. I concentrate on this, it is the act 


of touching my face in the mirror—I once believed 
all forms of faith to be strictly 

for the insipid. Today, I bring the cup close 

and lean over it, thinking: 

for now, for now—it’s all I have. 
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ANNIVERSARY 


To be stationed together in the same house 
for nearly thirty-two years is no small trick. 
Love has constantly 

to be polished on the finger 

and the children’s drawings 

dusted and hung beside the icebox— 

two stick figures 

holding hands on the lawn 

while the chimney 

gluts with smoke. 


Out of her disaffection 

or out of that consanguine willingness 

to hurt she turns to me, says 

I can’t feel anything now. 

When I try, I can’t feel anything. 

I am subsumed 

by their marriage. I must feel 

for both of them now, 

reminding them to love each other, to love. . . 


My father is proud of the years and waits 

for more to pass. In this, 

he resembles the runner 

who has forgotten the race but who runs on 

to the next landmark anyway, and the next, the next. 
He says: “She’s my wife. Of course 

I love her.” 

For their sake. I have told worse lies. 

For their sake. 


The race is the artifice 

that sets the runner in motion, the numb statutes 
of marriage likewise 

prod the couple on to bliss. 

I have always believed that. 

Thirty-two years is a recent miracle 
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and I prefer to stand here alone 

burnishing their love 

instead of fabricating my own... 

there have been worse lies, I know, 

for I’m the one who drew them 

standing on the lawn, 

the one who makes them hold hands in the picture 
all year. All year long. 
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A PROCESSION OF ANTS, CHANTING 


Words have reason to be sullen. 
The corn, tired of the same field, 
grows scraggly as teeth, and the sun 


hangs in the sycamore tree 
like a voice from a loudspeaker, bald 
and indecipherable. We who are old, 


having foretold the day and hour 
of the world’s end, now live on, 
ridiculous, in a vanished place. 


And the young? They have one 
ambition: to be doctors. 
Long into the night they memorize 


the roads to normal. So words, 
as I say, poke around like ants 
in the blown leaves, unable to run. 


They drag their thoraxes over the loam 
crying how thin the daylight has become 
and how debauched the queen. But then 


in the routine static of feelers struck 
on feelers, comes news of a dead beetle. 
They smell the iridescent corpse 


shimmering green and gold against 


the pale lichen, and they move 
toward it, finding the trail. 
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They mount the hump of a log and there 
it is, grand as a yacht, the beetle 
beached on its back, its faceted eyes 


studying dust, its six legs tossing 
like antlers. Stumbling but solemn, they hoist 
the corpse and bear it—its own bier— 


the moving line of ants chanting 
for once the old polyphony 
of beetle wings above and leafmold 


underfoot, the song of the sojourner 
returning to his hill, the whole 
column keeping the beat, calling 

the rich cadence of decay. 
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CHILDHOOD 


I used to lie on my back, imagining 

A reverse house on the ceiling of my house 
Where I could walk around in empty rooms 
All by myself. There was no furniture 

Up there, only a glass globe in the floor, 
And knee-high barriers at every door. 

The low silled windows opened on blue air. 
Nothing hung in the closet; even the kitchen 
Seemed immaculate, a place for thought. 

I liked to walk across the swirling plaster 
Into the parts of the house I couldn’t see. 
The hum from the other house, now my ceiling, 
Reached me only faintly. I’d look up 

To find my brothers watching old cartoons, 
Or my mother vacuuming the ugly carpet. 
I’d stare amazed at unmade beds, the clutter, 
Shoes, half-dressed dolls, the telephone, 
Then return dizzily to my perfect floorplan 
Where I never spoke or listened to anyone. 


I must have turned down the wrong hall, 
Or opened a door that locked shut behind me, 
For I live on the ceiling now, not the floor. 
This is my house, room after empty room. 
How do I ever get back to the real house 
Where my sisters spill milk, my father calls, 
And I am at the table, eating cereal? 

I fill my white rooms with furniture, 

Hang curtains over the piercing blue outside. 
I lie on my back. I strive to look down. 
This ceiling is higher than it used to be, 

The floor so far away I can’t determine 
Which room I’m in, which year, which life. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Perhaps biography is the flat map 

Abstracted from the globe of someone’s life: 

We are interested in the routes and detours. 

So I found myself last summer in a storm 

Driving down the Main Street of Red Cloud 
Looking for Willa Cather’s house, which was closed. 
Then I drove to the Geographic Center 

Of the United States, where she may have once walked 
When the red grasses covered the prairie. 

I tried to see for a moment through her eyes. 

I looked at cows; I turned my head away 

From the abandoned motel and two roadside tables— 
But it was those forlorn shapes I remembered 

Back in my own life, out on the highway. 
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THE WILDERNESS 


Today the trees are only blazed with paint. 
The cannon in Hazel Grove cannot fire 

Into the maze of forest which we’ve entered. 
I see the next blue mark, drawing us 

Along the lines of the Confederate trenches 
Now almost invisible in second growth. 

I step past you into a huge web 

Spun across the trail. You pull me back. 

The colorless threads tremble with our breath. 
Later, we see other webs, abandoned, 

The shiny bits of wing, the hair-fine legs 
Scattered over the sticky bars of filament 
Like half-erased words on ruled paper— 

Like that page in my childhood diary 

I tell you, which I remember rubbing out 
Horrified at what I'd written down. 

What was it? Only the flecks of something 
Cross my brain, now dark, now bright, 
Changing the aspect of the woods to bleakness 
As if what stalked inside me, stalked outside, 
Stirring the twigs, stirring nerves in my neck. 
I start to rush ahead through chill air. 

The jays scream. Your voice calls me back. 


Brushing the gnats from hair and lips, we move 
Down the sloping trail across the marsh, 
Colder now, and silent. This line of trees 
Might stretch across the whole continent 

In solid waves of pine and oak, all shadow. 

I imagine the two armies in the gloom, 
Maneuvering for position, and some boy 
Awkward with his rifle, who suddenly knew 
He was lost forever in his pathless thicket. 
Perhaps I was just now near the fourth dimension, 
Standing where his heart beat the fastest. 

Now I’m further into the autumn woods 
Where he paused, near a trickle of cold brook, 
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To hug his arms together, renouncing hope. 
I think he looked up at the sky, like this, 
Then bent to memorize the dead shapes 

Of maple leaves, of oak, of red sumac— 
Trying to interpose God’s perfect details 
Between history and his own unready eyes. 
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THESOURCE 


Water and foam above my head, and light 
And foam beneath my feet, I rise to you 

From the mysterious depths, from darkest earth 
Through water into air and into light, 
Breaking the green sea-shapes on every side. 
And I begin: divine catastrophe 

Gives me shape, my nature, and my name. 

I rise to you because I must, because 

You know me as I come into your world. 

I am the goddess that you called. I know 
What I will bless you with and curse you with, 
But you created me and I have come. 

I am the genius of your need. I rule 

The seasons and the seas of human love, 

Fair voyages and passages to land, 

The gardens and the orchards of your flesh, 
The charity that blossoms in your heart. 

My art is warfare, and I am prepared 

With Ares at my side. And in the end, 
Implacable, I sit upon your tomb. 
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JANES AVENUE 


At the end of it, the school 

That was once a museum: stairs from its second floor 
Led up to a huge locked door 

And the reek, we imagined, of the missing mummy. 


Get down from there, 

Our teachers—sad Depression things— 

Would shout. But we kept trying, 

Small shoulders pushing; hands on the pitted black knob. 


They lied it wasn’t there. We knew 

As sure as we knew rowboats, wind and clouds, 
In that cupola room, propped on a broken desk, 
A mummy stood in brown-stained strips of cloth. 


We hated them for lying. Oh, we knew, we knew 
When the last bell sent us home, they gathered 

By the door; the Principal unlocked it; 

They entered and they gazed and they were shaken. 


As we wished to be. The frogs that spewed 
Beneath our bicycles, the horseflies in the grass— 
These were the small things they thought fit for us, 
The happy children of Janes Avenue. 
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GRANDFATHER’S JIGSAW PUZZLE 


As you work with the faded pieces, 

A man’s head over here, the blue of the ocean 
And sky still confused, 

A huge elm growing by itself 

Off in the corner, 

You think of the world’s old mistress, the moon 
Looking in the window of a 19th century poem, 
And the summer patio 

Where even the conversations about change 
Don’t change. You think of how many meanings 
Drift into nothing, sure answers 

Come to be disproved. Slowly, you form 

A woman’s body curving in a hammock, 

The house in the distance, 

And wonder why you seem about to weep 

As the pieces get closer, bridges 

Appear between the sections and dissolve 

Into parts of the landscape; 

And it is determined 

That what you took to be a solid man 

Was his broken reflection 

Floating in a small pool by the garden’s edge. 
And the picture was something else 

You had not dreamed of: 

A landscape of a cottage by the sea 

As evening was coming 

So naturally it took you by surprise; 

And the eastern barred owl 

Nesting in the elm tree, fifty feet up, 

Not minding how you worked your life away. 
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DIGNITY 


Remington’s almost oriental picture of the Indian 
Seated on a horse and looking out 

Across blue snowy plains to where the stars lie leveled 
Like coals in a campfire doused in heavy snow 
May express it: that single muted figure 

Half wrapped in blanket and a long doomed ride ahead. 
Who would not wish, or seem to wish 

Such an ending for the human race: cold wind 
And suffering accepted. In the posture 

He is drawn in, and his frozen stature, 

It’s as if the world he lived through was entire; 

He felt no shame, confusion, anguish 

For being nameless in it, leaving no 

Explanation of the snow squall, buried grass 

And dreams of heavy bison and the hawk 

Falling through the moonlight of a winter sky. 

He probably was not much. But for a time, 

There upon that ridge we can imagine, if we wish, 
Not the pain to follow, not the horse gone lame, 
The struggling cries of man and beast alone, 

Their rotting bodies sprawled against a hillside, 
But the tightening of muscle to be tried, 

The lifted, blood-marred head, 

And in that wish, our glory 

Or delusion. Either brings us down 

Who would imagine man is more than this 
Brushed figure on a horse above the plains. 
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LISTS 


I made a list of things I have 

to remember and a list 

of things I want to forget, 

but I see they are the same list. 

I made a list of items of need: 
love and water on one side, 

on the other the small flowers 
that bloom without scent, 

and it is like the grocery lists 
my grandmother used to make: 
milk and butter—dairy 

on one side, meat on the other 
as if they shouldn’t mingle 

even on the page. 

My mother makes lists on tiny 
scraps of paper, leaving them 

on chairs or the seats of the bus 
the way she drops a handkerchief 
for someone to find, a clue 

a kind of commerce between her 
and the world. 

And all the time the tree 

is making its endless list 

of leaves; the sky 

is listing its valuables 

in rain. My daughter 

lists the books she means to read, 
and their names are like the exotic 
names of birds on my husband’s 
life list. Perhaps God 

listed what to create 

in a week: earth and oceans, 

the armature of heaven 
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with a place to fasten 

every star, and finally 
Adam who rested a day 
then made a list of his own: 
starling, deer, and serpent. 


WAKING 


In the first light, 

in the first slippery light 

we are born again, 

and with the same struggle 
every time. Thrown 

from the hammock of sleep 
onto hard ground 

we lie there half amphibious, 
watching our dreams move 
helplessly away like fading 
lantern fish. 

There is nothing to do 

but to tie ourselves 

into our shoes, 

for they remember the way 
from bed to table, 

from table to door. 

Our hands slip 

into our pockets 

where it is still dark, 

still warm. 

When they emerge 

we cover them with gloves, 
for blood runs sluggishly 
through the terminal 

of tracks at our wrists, 

on its way to the far flung counties 
of the heart. 
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CRIMES 


Dear Disturber 

of the Peace, 

I accuse you of breaking 

and entering my life— 

a quiet room 

whose windows you shattered 
with light, 

where there was space enough 
for only one to sleep 

and room for neither pain 

nor promises. 


For a brief time 

I harbored you here, 

both of us 

fugitives of sorts, 

though what I flee from 

is harder to describe— 

the way the sea looks when the wind 
has lashed it black and blue, 
the damage that happiness 
can cause in its blind 
tramplings. You left 


the way you came 

in a month of vagrant leaves, 
the whole of winter shuffling 
into sight, its white 

hospital gown just visible 
beyond the emptying trees. 
Now a pot of yellow chrysanthemums 
burns even at dusk 

as if the sun were going down 
at the horizon of my sill. 

I choose again a life 
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of plants and vegetables: 

the safety of peas in their pods; 
the dark places in earth 

where sweet potatoes lie 
imitating stones; chrysanthemums. 
Hear how the animals call 
through the night, 

each cry a riddle 

whose answer you made simple. 
There are poachers 

everywhere. 
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WATER WHEEL 


1 
Afraid of sleep 
the child asks 


for one more drink of water. 


2 

You hold my face between your two hands 
as steadily as if I were a cup 

about to spill. 


5 


Remember this morning how the ocean’s edge 
unravelled at our feet, tangling us 
in its accidental lace? 


4 
You said we know what water is 


although we never swim 
in other oceans. 


5 


Sometimes I dream of sitting in a waterfall, 
of letting it churn like white fur 
over my naked shoulders. 


6 

It is fidelity you meant, 
the stillness at the center 
of the whirlpool. 


A 


The waves are taking 
our island inch by inch, 
an army that will overrun us soon. 
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8 

You want a life 
as simple as a cup 
of rain, 


9 
but see 


how my reflection wavers 
even in this glass. 


10 
I think you’d throw cold water 
in my face 

to wash temptation out. 


11 
The waterfalls 
of sleep tumble 
Over us. 


12 

I ask 

for one more icy sip 
of water. 
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It’s no secret that much American poetry is in one vein. This is the 
mode of lyricized experience, the “song of my life” segment of our 
poetry, which assumes that in his isolation the poet’s experience is 
the primary occasion for his poems. A faithful report of what has 
happened to us, we feel, compels belief in our readers. Sensation is 
linked with historicity. With significant exceptions, the poets under 
review do not engage myth, philosophy, or history; they reject the 
music of forms and abhor the magic of artificial constraints, which 
might egg them on to use language not already on their tongues. In a 
colloquial diction by now conventional and in a mode tenaciously 
“free,” they sing largely of loss, shared by the act of making it a 
poem. A resolute quest for meaning becomes lost in a resourceful 
quest for material, for experience, The danger is a reductive use of 
the powers of poetry; reminiscence does not become poetry by vir- 
tue of imagist description. A little poetry is a dangerous thing. 

These poets are in the middle passage, beyond the first burst of 
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song; seeking and finding themes. Most would be labeled Post 
Romantics but won’t care about arguing the issue, which for them is 
dead. A Levis or Stern may believe in the power of remembering to 
effect salvation. Or if salvation is incredible, memory, for a Rutsala 
or Logan, is a means of achieving poethood: identity. 

When the Romantic function of memory has dwindled to a means 
by which sentiment and history can be mixed, the paradoxical effect 
is to remove what we report of our lives to a forbidding shade, a 
distance from ourselves that lends obscurity rather than enchantment 
to the view. It is as if we must struggle to believe our experiences, 
even to believe that they have happened to us, that they surround us 
and do matter, making as always a past that surrounds—mat and 
frame—the little now in each of us we write and breathe out of. 

The “confessional” poetry of the Sixties is out; the latest thing is to 
eschew the gore and rage of Plath; for the Eighties, reminiscence, 
clearly, isin. We put photos of ourselves on the covers of our books, 
not as we are but as we were thirty years ago (Stern) or forty years 
ago (Rutsala), as if to assure ourselves of a continuity in our lives that 
we doubt or that troubles us. All is grist for the wrist; we write of 
anything that happened. This eclectic and usually genial clutter has 
not always provided the proper sustenance, the most rewarding oc- 
casions, for poetry. It is a phenomenon of post-Bomb life, heralded 
by W. C. Williams’s pronouncements and his broken green bottle 
among cinders in the hospital yard. 

The frontispiece and jacket photo of Dream Flights presents the 
image of a Beaux Arts nymph touching her hair under uplifted 
wings, a marble sculpture of evidently private emblematic import, 
entitled “The Setting Sun.” In the splendid amplitude of his means, 
Dave Smith embraces everything. His central theme in Dream Flights 
and Goshawk, Antelope is twofold: to invent the coast of his present, 
and through memory to charge his past with meaning. Smith’s gift 
includes an innate largeness of conception, a dynamic capacity to 
grasp experience and get it right in memory as a headlong drive into 
the reaches of vision: “the place / deep in my head. It now will 
be / remembered right. Loved.” But what most empowers is a rich- 
ness of formal organization in a network of “open” forms. It is a 
delight to behold, then to follow the figure in the carpet. On a small 
scale or large, poems begin in medias res, then move jaggedly through 
a constellation of images and dramatized events, their progress en- 
riching our apprehension of connections as they extend and pro- 
liferate. “Crab” is finely typical, moving crabwise among its themes: 
meditations on death, the home, homeliness, the mind; the wanderer 
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shuttling back and forth across these States from job to job, errand 
upon errand, like the crab of the epigraph, dizzied among habitats, 
moving between open sea and estuarine evolutionary home. In 
“Crab,” Smith searches for a resting place, a place to stand—in 
mind; in the landscape far below his jet—a man high in the air 
imaging himself: a boy in the midst of mud and water, crabbing. 
The montage of images works; the rivulets of a tidal mud bank of his 
youth are seen below him now in the “wiggling rivers that come out 
in the end / where you always knew they would.”’ These are imag- 
ined again as the whorls and creases in the gray matter of the brain; in 
the meaty meanders of Thomas Wolfe’s brain—or in the larger sense 
of the poet circling above his quarry, his quest for the final: unsure, 
determined, instinctive as the mother crab patiently voyaging be- 
tween homeless shores. Smith effortlessly engages what I'll call a 
poetics of total encirclement. The index of vision on his horizon 1s 
broad enough to include the mundane; the moral meditations of the 
title poem, “Dream Flight,” nest comfortably in the prosaic frame of 
a DC-10. Or again in “‘Crab,” the poem neatly includes an emblem- 
atic organization by elements: earth, air, fire, water. This drive for 
richness, to embrace by ordering the true complexity of experience, 
gives Smith’s best poems a range of tenors and vehicles which set up 
more than a single set of harmonic vibrations. 

It’s just this expansiveness, the Whitmanian proliferations of 
Goshawk, Antelope and Dream Flights, which opens a gate on the 
pastures of enumeration and reminiscence, which potentially signals 
a deliquescing spread among occasions. But the easy density and 
thematic variety of Dream Flights matches the abrupt consciousness 
and lyric fullness of his previous collection, Goshawk, Antelope, my 
favorite among Smith’s books to date. In 1974 he changed his pro- 
fessional name from David Jeddie Smith to Dave Smith. The anal- 
ogy to Walt Whitman is inescapable. His poetry opts for an embrace 
so wide as to be epic in intent. The poems are set in landscapes across 
“these States” from Hawaii to the Virginia coast; they confer stature 
and context upon a whole populace, from many corners and levels of 
our “‘classless” society. But mostly the poet focuses on his home- 
land, on the sights, sounds, and circumstances of Tidewater Vir- 
ginia. In Goshawk, Antelope as in his other books, Dave Smith’s 
childhood is a home plate to which he always returns after touching 
many bases. Fine dividends from memory, as in “Waving,” coun- 
terpoint more forbidding promissory notes of now, as in “In Snow, 
A Possible Life.” 

The degree of action in his language, the incidence of verbs and 
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verbals, make his poems dynamic and give them a robust tempo; 
something is always happening, there is an army of agents for the 
actions. Perhaps this very Whitmanian quality combined with 
Smith’s great ease with language, his gleaming articulateness, iden- 
tify his purpose and his accomplishment as much as anything. But 
also we may read through a volume, or two, very much as we read 
in Leaves of Grass; it appears ultimately unimportant where one poem 
leaves off and the next begins; the work is all segments of one long 
poem. The vigor and trenchancy of his eye’s mind astonish, please, 
and trouble. The attempt is epic; whether a poetics of total encircle- 
ment can make an epic of our fractured multiplicity or whether this 
chant of enactments and enumerations can achieve it—these are 
larger questions. 

Part of the charm of Dave Smith’s work is the Southern voice— 
the loquacious detailed articulations of accretive lyricism. These 
triumph in the Virginia Civil War battlefields and other settings of 
Cumberland Station; they also invigorate the ordinarily starker 
panoramas of the West, context and occasion of Goshawk, Antelope. 
So far Smith has placed the grid of his verbal eclecticism over South, 
Midwest, and West with coloratura success; he needs now only to 
confront the supposedly entrenched vales of New England and the 
“Eastablishment” to box his American compass. 

If there’s a difference between amplitude and surfeit, the systems 
of verbal expenditure in Smith’s work and Laurence Lieberman’s 
God’s Measurements illustrate it. Lieberman’s detailed and colorful 
portrait of Japan offers many of his emotions along with glimpses of 
that enigmatic place the Toyotas come from. But there is a boundary 
between the prolific and the prolix. Lieberman’s experiences seem 
always to be in front of him, never behind him. Thus the poet 
presents himself fixed in an attitude of permanent surprise—which 
after many pages grows less credible. The reader wants some mean- 
ing along with the information. 

Lieberman stands in an honorable line of Americans who have 
written about their experience of Japan, from Hearn and Henry 
Adams to Cid Corman and Snyder. Fascinated by Japanese bathing 
customs, many Western writers have addressed this theme; Lieber- 
man’s “The Washroom Ballet,” perhaps the finest poem in this vol- 
ume, takes a worthy place in that delightful category. But for the 
most part this visitor to Japan has missed the aura of restraint which 
persists just beneath the fragile surface of Japan’s hurly-burly pre- 
sent: the old view that “‘less is more”’; a felt sense of life in this world 
as one organic whole. “‘Joren: The Volcanic Falls” is a poem of some 
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2,700 words; a four-word poem by Gary Snyder on a similar occa- 
sion comes irresistably to mind. 
Lieberman’s rhetoric of agitated beholding accounts for and may 


well excuse much protractedness in these expansive amazements. In 
“Cape Iro: The Stone Pillars,” 


As we mount 
the last 
windbreak, sea-spume blasts us 
blindingly... 
I gasp 
at the vista! 


The exclamatory mode is typical: “A row / of teeth!—”; “Potted 
hothouse / flora!”’; “Geological enigma!”; ‘“‘Lacking a Matterhorn!” 
(all from “Cape Iro’’). Line breaks and grammatical constructions 
are now and again gratuitously complex, not easy to read or hear. 
More centrally, the pose of permanent astonishment gets in the way 
of discernment. Poetry should surprise by a fine excess. But Lieber- 
man has it the wrong way round; the surprise should be in the 
poetry, not the poet. To be continually amazed at his own astonish- 
ment is not to create a similar response in his readers. 

It is difficult to tell the poetic stance of Vern Rutsala. He is not a 
philosophic nor a bardic figure, not an amatory one; if anything, he 
is political. Rutsala’s is a reductive language that describes a reduced 
and brazen world: 


We wanted words to fit 
our cold linoleum, 

our oil lamps, our 
outhouse. We knew 
better but it was wrong 
to use a language 

that named ghosts, 
nothing you could touch. 


Vern Rutsala’s flinty integrity is strong stuff, and his persistence is 
endearing. Yet the defect of these virtues is present also, manifested 
in a fear of closure, an unwillingness with endings. This is under- 
scored by the unfortunate design of the book; poems are broken off 
at no particular point either in their development or on the page, save 
that a sentence ends—and then the text runs over to the next page. 


You think a poem is over but it’s not. 
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In Rutsala’s plodding vitality little irony is present except when 
the occasional drive toward verbal density causes it to emerge from 
the populist diction. The method here implies the assumption that 
sincerity is paramount and that irony is foreign to such a program. 
The title poem (both the longest and the best in the book) strikes the 
note, ‘““Walking Home from the Icehouse.” Yes, this is true; an 
icehouse is not a home. 

In short lines of two to four stresses, choppy in effect and repetit- 
ive to the ear, each poem grows in the same manner; yet this identity 
of means is clearly intentional, part of the homespun, rough-hewn 
effect of the rhetoric. In this context, the number of poems devoted 
to nostalgic themes is surprising: not that the past, devoid of all but 
purely local history and joy, is anything to be celebrated; it is rather 
to be deplored. In this West, context is rejected. “I pick a year, say 
1932 / and travel back by hearsay, / back to the old kitchen / with its 
glass of spoons . . .” That this scene has been viewed through the 
controlling lens of memory adds no aura, no hint of redemption or 
translation. “On a Binge with Dakota Slim” is a bustling evocation 
of cabin fever. Tempers were short in that Depression winter: 


The snick and whirr, 

the static straight from Boise 
and every blade already 

keen enough for surgery. . . . 


Think we’ll go into town, we say 
and get out 
just before the skillet hits the door. 


Rutsala praises a destitute life: unrewarding manual labor and the 
binge. With bulldog tenacity, he is loyal to a certain past and a 
certain poverty, unwilling to appropriate larger pasts or meanings, 
as if Western culture and West coast culture would never mix, 

Miller Williams’s many lyrics dance on the head of a wit that is as 
archly as it is attractively displayed. In these perceptions of despair, 
the polish is so fine that the tone grows dour rather than con- 
vincingly anguished. ‘‘The Art of the Practical’: 


Not patriotism nor love of contesting gods 
nor thirst for glory nor fears nor fortitudes 
nor hate of iniquity but dollars and cents 
make senators and wars and such other events. 
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An urbane but not urban poet, Williams has a gift for epigram, of 
which this collection offers numerous examples. Among longer 
poems, “Evening: A Studio in Rome’”’ is the lyric of most expansive 
power; it sums up the sensibility of a moment and a civilization 
delicately but finely. Distractions shows a grasp—indeed, the 
practice—of great craft, but the engagement of large themes in a 
large way is absent; this absence would be almost negligible, were it 
not that the reader feels a sense of this lack hovering over the enter- 
prise of the whole collection, a feeling no doubt capped for some by 
the group of translations—from Rilke, Desnoues, Machado—which 
conclude it. 

No one would accuse Peter Davison of failing to address large 
themes. Barn Fever is Davison’s strongest book to date; in conjunc- 
tion with it his previous collection, A Voice in the Mountain, reads like 
a loquacious staging area in which momentum builds for this vibrant 
array of poems, at once more passionate and more knowing than 
earlier sequences. Writing outside the clamors of poetryland, in ur- 
bane “exile and cunning,” Davison is a poet with a fortunate gift. He 
takes himself seriously and is afraid of nothing, not even 
Meaning—whether found in a barnyard or at a dinner-party, the 
span of occasions for these poems. Davison has long been pegged 
either as a “nature poet” or as a mere disciple of his master, Frost; 
Barn Fever successfully liberates him (if he ever knew the shackles) 
from these silly and (for many) opprobrious labels. In a host of 
poems—among them “‘Il Se Sauve” and the precise sequence, 
“Wordless Winter’”—Davison makes his case. 

The poet’s natural descriptions are both accurate and euphonious: 


Yielding far more than we had ever sown— 
lushness of fescue laced with grapevine 

and poison ivy, raspberries loud with bees— 

the land fowed with milkweed and honeysuckle . . . 


Anyone who has ever tried to hold back a New England farm from 
repossession by the roots of 19th-century raspberry or grape and of 
the original fescue or poison ivy will appreciate these lines. But such 
lush rosettes are only embroideries on a fabric of larger purpose, wit, 
and precision; the land flowed with milkweed and honeysuckle as 
well as with milk and honey. There is a grandeur in Davison’s con- 
ception of poetry which one finds in few of his contemporaries; this 
strongly felt sense of its possibilities 1s matched by the poet’s innate 
sense of entitlement and power; indeed, of commission. Embedded 
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in nearly every poem is an allusion to—or quotation from— 
scripture. In “Fawn,” the barn in which a dazed fawn is ‘“‘settled”’ 
and nursed to health recalls the stable at Bethlehem. In ‘““My Lady 
The Lake,” a finely turned variation on the Narcissus myth, we hear 
a psalmic echo, “‘By its waters I have sat down and wept.” 

Davison finds a mission in his poesis, to make a treaty—both 
personal and of public dimensions—with the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion, which (from his first collection in 1964) he has quietly but 
tenaciously suggested it is his charge to undertake. He can be 
heavyhanded in his assumptions of commission—most strongly in 
the first of “Three Midrashim,” in which the poet interprets the 
sixth chapter of Isaiah subjectively: 


Our hoarsened hymns ignite and roar, 
our engines growl toward the West: 


Here am I; send me. 


Such hermeneutical lyricism is lightened on occasion by delicately 
rendered narratives in which the images work for themselves and 
closure is discreetly ambiguous (‘‘Fawn,” ‘The Laughter of 
Women,” “Life Work,” “July Meeting,” ‘‘For Jane, Writing’’). 

In a remarkable poem, “The Ram Beneath the Barn,” we find 
Davison’s themes and devices at work in a tightly organized dra- 
matic whole depicting a passionate but suspended encounter be- 
tween man and beast: 


He walks out into the sun, looks up at me, 

his eyes expressionless as agates. He waits 

for the moment of revenge. One day he may 
catch me in a corner! Meanwhile, to prime his aim 
he taps his head and horns against the granite. 


Of course when autumn comes he will again 
curl up his lips into the sneer of lust 

and leap his docile ewes, rolling their stupid 
eyes as he does them his service— 


but in this March we stare each other down, 
two rams caught in a thicket by the horns. 
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Who can tell the sacrificer from the sacrifice in this irreducible para- 
ble? The theme of this poem is the fall of libido in grief; the colloca- 
tion of symbolic readings at its closure shower the little drama with 
radiant meanings. 

John Logan is a poet whose urbanity has splintered; the voice and 
gesture of these poems ask us to grieve with him in this passionate 
log that charts his deracination—and his quiet, sure dismantling of 
control. The poems of The Bridge of Change are discursive anecdotes, 
many almost epistolary and all personal in focus and manner; letters 
to his large family (twelve of twenty-one poems have dedications, 
five to Logans). The tone is sad, bemused, poignant; a leitmotif is 
lost connections. ““A Day in the Sun” shows poet and son alone 
together, driving to Sausalito, taking pictures; an intimate outing. 
“And then we smile and hug / each other for the last picture.” But 
the camera has jammed: 


“Shit. 
Something wrong with it!” And we find 
the damn thing didn’t work quite right. 
None of the photos will come out. 


The poems of The Bridge of Change are shy explorations, graphing a 
search for bonds and love outside the boundaries of faith. 

Gerald Stern’s The Red Coal is very much a fulfillment and com- 
pletion of his previous book, Lucky Life. In this distinctly ample 
collection we have the rare sight of a poet writing longer and tighter 
poems; richly adding length and range without relaxation of style. 
The jacket photo of The Red Coal is fresh and startling; we see Gerald 
Stern and Jack Gilbert, Paris, 1950, striding toward us down a 
boulevard, yet it’s as if they’re receding; have taken on a little of the 
death each photographic image captures. At least in Stern’s some- 
how humiliated stride, we may see the poet accepting time, himself, 
the yoke of years through decades; and now he can sport a bemused 
tolerance of a longsuffering adherence to his muse. The poetics em- 
brace much, a Blakean cry of ecstasy come down to us decanted into 
Ginsberg cups of pleasing howl and little blisses. Accommodating 
himself to his condition, Stern tries on the garments of the Seventies 
in Pittsburgh. The poet’s new clothes—vesture is everywhere 


metaphor here: 
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I had to learn 
about European cuts and what vents did for my body 
and what my sloping shoulders needed . . . 


American, middle-class, and simple pleasure from mundane bits of 
things—the broken glass in the hospital yard: here is a world pro- 
minently urban, a dab of flora here and there. “I will put a blue 
trumpet in my shirt pocket.” But images of the organic world are 


"largely ornamental in this cityscape, and since they are often em- 


ployed as figures to suggest poetic discovery, emblems of joy and 
enlightenment, the illuminations have the feel of options taken. 

The inward, laughing grimace by which Stern survives and 
transmutes the harrowing years provides, as well, the defect of its 
certain strength. His shudders of regret must not suggest hysteria. 
They don’t: but from such cultivated self acceptances—delivered in 
the kicked-back diction of Stern’s letting go (which, after one of 
Stern’s influences, one might call Koch-on-the-rocks)—it is hard to 
turn to the “real world” without being maudlin. ‘June Fourth” 
begins 


Today as I ride down Twenty-fifth Street I smell honeysuckle 
rising from Shell and Victor Balata and K-Diner. 

The goddess of sweet memory is there 

staggering over fruit and drinking old blossoms. 

A man in white socks and a blue T-shirt ~ 

is sitting on the grass outside Bethlehem Steel 


eating lunch and dreaming. 
Before he walks back inside he will be changed. 


The questions grow very large indeed, and the answers come 
quickly. Here the poet is the dreamer, the steelworker, the dream. 
Yet the steelworker is transmuted, finally, to become an Adam, East 
of Eden if scarcely Miltonic, with the annealing gifts of memory and 
the power to name his world; ‘the will remember” 


the loss he felt, and the sudden freedom, 
the mixture of pain and pleasure—terror and hope— 
what he calls ‘‘honeysuckle.”’ 


This microcosm of Stern’s cityscape exemplifies it and Stern’s way 
of investing it with meaning; the little lyric marches a bit arbitrarily 


toward its closure, the sweetness a little gratuitous, the light a little 
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easy. But this poem is only a pencil sketch among large canvases, 
and the poem’s blandness is only apparent. If Stern’s world blurs or 
occasionally deflates, it is because it cannot be informed with the 
ineluctable faith of Jewish forebears who often staff these pages, in 
wave after wave of nostalgia and paean to counterpoint the poet’s 
ease and lighthearted peace, underscoring what Stern has deeded 
away in his treaties with life; equanimity and desires snuffed in the 
place of the “terror and hope.” From a long array of fine poems, 
three of the best are, ‘I Remember Galileo,” ‘Thinking About 
Shelley,” “The Angel Poem.” 

Larry Levis’s poems have a natural intensity that delights and 
allows these supple meditative lyrics to deepen as you know them 
better. The right detail, a quirky choice of word that comes up often 
but not too often (“I gave you a small stone I respected’’), a search 
for the self in the self’s reflections and for meaning in a world that 
has been “‘picked clean’”’: these identify Levis’s style and themes. Few 
lapses (aside from Dutton’s misprints) mar The Dollmaker’s Ghost. 
These usually occur when the poet, willing to make sense of a world 
that has been declared to lack it, strains for height and view in his flat 
world. “Because you haven’t praised anything in months, / You 
walk down to the river and study one ripple.’’ Levis renders mo- 
ments and things with telling accuracy. He has a gift for describing 
the little corners and useless creatures of the earth, a negative capa- 
bility to see and see into nature: “I was lucky enough to crawl into a 
cave and share it / With scorpions, and admire their selfishness.” 
“The Wish to Be Stripped Clean” and ‘Edward Hopper, Hotel 
Room, 1931” are far-ranging meditations that clamber beyond per- 
sonal experience to a level where rich constellations of images com- 
bine to generalize and define experience larger than his own. 

The images work for themselves and universalize the themes of 
the poems. In “Wasps” Levis takes both the contemporary lyric of 
suburbia and the old American tradition (old as Edward Taylor) of 
composing poems upon insects and gives to each genre a fresh, crisp 
example. The four strophes of “Wasps” address nostalgia, loss, 
cruelty, and the moral implications of shared versus personal knowl- 
edge. Remembering having taken a rolled-up newspaper to torch a 
wasps’ nest in years past, the speaker now wanders in his orchard 
considering those minor deaths and feels a delicate remorse; the fruit 
trees only remain, and he wishes them “a long custody over the 
grass, because / It is easy to wish anything / For trees.” The third 
section demonstrates the techniques by which Levis connects himself 


with his world: 
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Today, I said I would sprawl naked, 

With lips open, the sun on them, 

As the world is sold to the flies, 

Who sell it to the spiders and the lizards. 
And I will watch a lizard’s throat 

As it swallows perfectly, closing its eyes 
Just once as it does this, then opening them. 
I love the way it can do one thing well, 
One thing that won’t matter. 


Levis celebrates the importance of uselessness with a sure touch. But 
the one thing Levis records that happens in the human world of the 
poem is not done well—and will matter. The speaker surmises that 
next year he’ll be sitting in the back yard, listening to new wasps, but 
will be “Hearing also my neighbor slap his child / And the hush that 
follows.” The casual, selfish violence of American life intrudes on 
this apparent pastoral. Senseless cruelty, a dying worse than that of 
wasps, has taken place over the hedge. Et in Arcadia ego. 


And if I tell no one, 

Will something live on inside my silence— 
One black wasp unburned in a hive 

Of wasps, looking like any other? 


Like the hive (i.e., nest) or the rolled newspaper, a coil of informa- 
tion, his silence will be a vessel of suspended knowledge. The 
speaker must ask whether to share his secret knowledge; and how 
that knowledge, if it is not shared, will continue. A moral imperative 
has impinged; the green world is diminished. Levis’s verse strives 
toward some religious affirmation, developing naturally from the 
context of his occasions: ““And when you turn. . . / and your laugh- 
ter rises, / Like the stones of a path up a mountain, / To say that no 
one has died, / I promise I will not follow.” These affirmations of 
the spirit survive, paradoxically, in a world which the poet is willing 
to concede has negated their validity. 

There are poems for Lorca and Zbigniew Herbert, but for the 
most part this is a world limited in time and space to a local present. 
At its best this locus functions as a microcosm of America or even of 
Western culture and values; but it is parochial, carefully limited to 
what Levis knows on his pulse. It is a world in miniature, but a 
whole world; one is reminded of the circumscribed world of Emily 
Dickinson; or of the walled yet carefully cultivated garden of the 
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autodidact, a world of infinite reserves among great self-charted 
freedoms, with an intense but deeply suspicious acceptance of mor- 
tality and the bestial trivia of daily life. Levis has a selective poetic 
intelligence that seems able almost always to make right choices, to 


open enriching opportunities. He has the key and must walk abroad 
and listen to the mighty voices. 


STEPHEN SANDY 
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GEORGE STARBUCK’s The Argot Merchant Disaster: New and Selected 
Poems will be published by Atlantic Monthly Press next month. His 
last book, Talkin’ B.A. Blues, appeared in 1980 from Pym Randall. 
He studied science but teaches English, at Boston University. 


REYNOLDS PRICE published his fifth novel, The Source of Light, last 
spring with Atheneum, which is also bringing out his new volume 
of poems, Vital Provisions, in November. In April, PBS produced 
his original play for television, Private Contentment. 


PAMELA WHITE HADAS recently completed two terms of teaching at 
Middlebury College and a summer session at Bread Loaf. Her books 
include Designing Women and In Light of Genesis. 


JOHN STONE* is a physician in Atlanta, where he teaches and sees 
patients at Emory University School of Medicine and Grady Hos- 
pital. His medical and literary writing has appeared widely, and he 
has published two books of poems: The Smell of Matches (Rutgers, 
1972) and In All This Rain (LSU Press, 1980). 


PETER DAVISON’s most recent book, Barn Fever and Other Poems, 
appeared last year from Atheneum. He continues to serve as Senior 
Editor of the Atlantic Monthly Press and Poetry Editor of The At- 
lantic Monthly, as well as on the Board of Yaddo and on the Literature 
Panel of the National Endowment for the Arts. 


KATE KNAPP JOHNSON* took her undergraduate and M.F.A. degrees 
from Sarah Lawrence, where she won an Academy of American 
Poets award in 1980. Last year, she was invited by Galway Kinnell 
to read at PEN American’s New Writers Evening. She works at 
Wainwright House, Center for the Development of Human Re- 
sources, in Bedford, N.Y. 


CONRD HILBERRY recently published two chapbooks: Man in the Attic 
(Bits Press) and Housemarks (Perishable Press). Three of his Mexican 
poems, accompanied by ancient Mexican animal figures, were fea- 
tured in the Spring issue of The Kenyon Review. He teaches at Kal- 
amazoo College. 
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MAURA STANTON is the author of a volume of poems, Snow on Snow 
(Yale, 1976), and a novel, Molly Companion (Bobbs-Merrill, 1977). 
Last year, she held an N.E.A. Creative Writing Fellowship, and she 
will be teaching this fall in the M.F.A. Program at Indiana University. 


CHARLES GULLANS’s most recent book is Many Houses (Symposium 


Press, 1981). He is Director of the Creative Writing Program at 
MICLA. 


DICK ALLEN has twenty sonnets from his long sequence, The Space 
Sonnets, scheduled for a special section of The Kenyon Review. He 
recently received a Mellon Research Grant to work on an historical 
anthology of Connecticut poetry. 


LINDA PASTAN’s fourth book of poems, Waiting for My Life, was 
published by Norton in 1980. 


STEPHEN SANDY will be bringing out a new collection, Riding to 
Greylock, with Knopf next Spring. He teaches at Bennington Col- 
lege. 


* First appearance in Poetry. 
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NOTES FROM A CHILD OF PARADISE 


In the middle of everything a voice 

From the depths of the house sings out for me 

To answer the phone. (Good news?) New work-sheets 
Watch the interrupted reader raptly 

Dreaming on them start wide awake and leave 

The bedroom-study (inset here one bright 

Window on April 15, clear skies, 

Branches, flowers of the cornelian 

Cherry, a yard glazed with mud; and any 

Number of thoughtlike, all-changeable clouds.) 


At the desk again, a fading picture 

Of you, leaning against the spine of my 

Old Grandgent Commedia makes me want 

To dub under it the satire-silvery 

Tones that just now firmed up plans to visit. . . . 
Ash and pearl, a seabeach in the Northwest; 

Your trim sylphide body five years younger 

And calm, dry gaze at least five older than 

The 24 of then. . . . Heartbeat, tell me: 

Must part of us always remain intact? 


Wind-tossed clouds, shaking branches, black spring mud, 
Take up the note, new anachronisms 
For the lighthearted pair, courtly beneath 
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Technologies, with garlands of ice and fire, 
Their stories indisseverably wound 

Around transport in an age of airships— 

So that the first vehicles gliding down 

From heaven to this field where I coax home 
Figures for love’s arriving stars and tears, 

Its scalds and wordlessnesses, are airborne. 


II 


The balancing wings of hendiadys 

Shuttle me back to 1964, 

When, anticipating Dante’s, hold on— 
Heptacentennial, a special course, 

Dark Wood to Rose of Fire in one quick spring, 
Enthralled the high-serious junior I was; 

Who, having Time-spanned earlywards a week 
Of centuries, vacation come, would next 
Branch out in Space—a first, short trip abroad. 
So: Idlewild Air France flight lounge. And there 


You were... . What must a young woman—tawny, 
Silk-straight, Beatnik-style hair free-flowing far 
Down the back; wrapped in a Bogart trenchcoat; 

A Camel in the left hand, Gore Vidal’s 

Julian in the fine right; brown eyes well up 

To Provengal standard (say, Peire Vidal’s)— 

Have thought of our weedy assembly, some 

Fifty loafer types, all in a summer 

Program of French studies (language practice 
Among the papal stones of Avignon)? 


No need to guess. This much I know: right then, 
Even before takeoff, the foreshortened 
Transatlantic arc toward dawn, and that long 
Paris-to-Midi-Mistral trainride, when 

Our startled eyes met and glanced off, glanced, met 
Through jokes traded at all the world’s expense 
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(Excepting the suave, francophone elect), 
Before our timed-to-the second descente 

To find our summer hosts, (the French rail lines 
Are notably not late)—I’d fallen hard. 


Vil 


Politics, Art, and Pleasure love a guide; 

So that, if afternoons would find us side 

By side and toiling up a cobbled street— 
Nondescript and bohémienne—no treat 

Could equal our Platonic dialogues: 

Peripatetic but on shapely legs, 

In espadrilles you tramped the rightist down— 
The macho, “‘Christ! what dolts,” the puritan. 
I listened. Bright glints dangled from your ears; 
So delicate; but (pang) the lobes were pierced. 


Mind aims for summits, spurred on by debate; 

Or settles for the Garden of the Popes 

Beside the palace, over rocky slopes 

And chalky banks Rhone waters bathe. The great 
Bridge, with its Romanesque chapelle—now there 
Dance and Provengal song and sunburnt mirth 

Would find their proper stage. . . . “For what it’s worth, 
On the dry bed under the bridge is where 

They danced.” You mugged, exhaling caporal. 

Blue atmospheres: Gitane qui fume au bal. 


Day after bonedust day, July unwinds. 
At morning class our Valéry rests while 
For a brief spell M. Brombert reminds 
Us all (who haven’t read it) that the style 
Of Roland Furieux as well includes 
The serious and the broad—he could recite, 
In fine Italian, some octaves rimés: 
“La luce candida. . .” (A desk away 
A Dartmouth fullback’s doodling busty nudes. 
You glance my way. Eyes flash. The candid light. 
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Doctrinal variants on Western Civ— 
Marxism-Leninism, “art pour l’art”’; 

A faith in Jung or Christian Science; naive 
Materialism—Pope was right, to err 

Et cetera. If some would charge, say, Scéve 

With lifting Dante’s old New Style, a mere 
Instancing of Guinizelli, of, 

Well, Virgil, Plato, Homer (overkill) 

Should clear him. Who plays fair in war and love? 
In art, revision was traditional. 


Americans have changed all that, that is, 

Each new begetter shoots for first and all 

Begin anew: “Now circle round—” (crowd noise). 

It leaves me reeling: enough class. (Our term 

Has ended. Travels will sunder. Frowns, sighs. 

But wills and plans are—Casablanca—firm.) 

I did detect, though, some reluctance on 

Your part to join your . . . friend. ‘“His name is Norm?” 
“No, Bert.” Malicious rhymes were roiling in 

My brain. “You'll write? American Express 


In Florence.” “Oh Al, sure I will. What fun! 

You’re off to Florence, aren’t you lucky—” (Kiss.) 

Then, told your four-week jaunt in—Germany?— 

Was courtesy his Yamaha, I guess 

I blanched or something. (Laugh, smile, talk, But—why?) 
‘“He’s there already,”’ weakly you explained. 
“T said I’'d go, I promised. Too late now.” 

Across the Rhone a bloody sun declined 

To hollow thumping in my chest. “I know, 

But, I think ’m—” (Closeup.) You rose, fled, and— 


x 


And in a matter of days you and he 
Were plying the Romantische Strasse 
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As I, creaky-eyed from a sleepless night 

On the Geneva rapido, stepped from 

Its destination into the Tuscan 

Dawn. A shaft of sun struck the marble spire 
Of Santa Maria Novella. Trucks 

Dodged and tromboned warnings at the addled 
Wayfarer, who lurched into their path, borne 
Up on awe, his ballast a duffelbag. 


—Till it should be dumped at the first hostel 
To unbolt gray doors before a yawning 
Porter. From the taps of the cracked basin 

In my room the new acqua filled my palms 
To splash away fatigue and 3rd-class grime. 
Twenty is ceaseless, so in nothing flat 

Its feet were bounding down the spiral stairs. 
Already you were being written to, 

For instinctively I saw it took two 

To make the monumental visible. 


Proxy recording angel, were you not 

My cicerone, wafting me to site 

On glorious site—the Campanile, got 

Up as a wedding-cake; the Duomo’s light- 

As-air stoneribboned mitre; or the grave 
Oneirism of Michelangelo’s Night? 

That birdwarm Giotto fresco in the nave 

Of Santa Croce? Or this—but your eyes 

Are weary, since they’re mine. The rest we'll save. 
Domani, at the Gates of Paradise. 


XIV 


No letters? The clerk gave a pitying 
Italianate shake of the head as I 
Turned, slunk back, pushed wide wheeling glass doors 


That broke in pieces gold bars of morning 
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Light, refracted javelins hurled through crowds 
Thronging the dim arcades. Stop choking. Time 
To wake up, forget her. A third person 

Had thrust into the deepest of my dream— 
Damn, even fools tired of playing the fool. 
This one had red blood, was twenty, hungry. 


A long hour in the subaqueous glow 

Of the throne room or swim tank that housed 
Young David, celestially gymnastic— 

Copies in plaster of whom still preside 

Over a million knicknack collections 

In the free world; our first teenage idol. 

His outsize hand lolled in all innocence 
Against the lean flank, like a slingshot just 
Having let fly its missile to the brow. 

Lodged there, this opened a piercing third eye. 


Which now would help one see the city plain? 
“Blasphemous” Contra Naturam, a speech 

Cognate with city life, must sometimes reach 

New heights where sacred aims appear profane. 

The fevered mind fixed on the patterned stones 

Of a square crossed, or breaking free to stare 

At Babel building far, or nightspot near— 

The clientéle lilting in foreign tones 

And offering friendly cures for what disturbs— 

Began to practice Second Nature’s verbs. 


XVI 


Bellissima Roma laminata: 

Among so many Eternal buried, 

Which City will the latest pilgrim seek? 
Given the nil viaticum to hand, 

A shaken but exhilarated leaf 

Let go from the Tuscan Oak, then fallen 
And fairly stuck on pavement travertine, 
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Communist Rome was what I noticed most 
Rumbling through my walls (ALBERGO CIPPO), 
A long walk south of Nero’s golden house. 


The blood-red seas parted, all centuries 

Laid open to the investigator, 

Unscathed somehow, though he prowled monuments 
Even Horace left in less ruined state. 

Nerva to Boniface and I] Duce: 

Human gore rose transformed by alchemy 

Into a serial glory dazzling 

Every witness . . . who lived to sell the tale. 

Yes, but the sun would set. I'd find myself 

A dinner, Piazza della Quercia: 


Mounds of pasta, sauced mud-red. Close your eyes. 
Don’t think. Down the hatch. . . . The perfumed Roman 
Night, night that was a somnambulism 

Through marble grottoes, searippled with—light: 
Rakes and jets of light spending prodigal, 

Diamond acupuncture, O starstrung harp... . 

Which by dawn had stopped playing, in rosegrey 
Stillness—. To start to climb the Spanish Steps 

Meant fusing with a ragtag band of us, 

The gathering new wave of the Sixties. 


XVII 


Paris. City where le Mal, reclining 
In the mufti of ennui, sighs and thrives; 
Where an Angel named Change spins a silver- 
Spiraling arc across one’s zinc-grey days; 
And discourse will be new, or not at all. 
(I must defer, though, for a while the signs 
Of his brilliance, this Prince of Capitals; 
But I promise now, as I swore back then, 

“Je reviendrai’”’; nor let this one-shot life 
Be lived without some pages from this book.) 
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I scanned the faces of our weathered crew: 

You nowhere among them. A statue named 

Crestfallen, there I stood till rumor buzzed 

You were still en route, a day or two late. 

Traffic symphony: the trumpets sounded, 

Renault, Peugeot, O seasons and castles, 
Azay-le-Rideau! Off to the Louvre; 

Or Notre Dame, to light a votive—no, 

Not quite. But a kaleidoscopic rose 

(Stone lace, stained light) should help me pass the hours 


Until you came. . . . Then that blue dusk might hide 
As well stricken glances when I brought you 

There with me again. Alas, brought you both; 

For he had followed. Casual, shaggy, 

A profile drawn from the Jerusalem 

Of the Kings (in fact, a kid from Brooklyn), 

No way despicable, what could I say 

To him? Goodbye. To you also. Goodbye. 

(The plane rose, leaving that New World.) But not 
Resigned. . . . Staked claim! I’d see you made good yet. 
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BOGEY MAN: 1950 


He was out there running crazy 

with his red-hot bulgy eyes rolling around 
looking for dirty greedy crabby little girls 

like me, oh, just like me. 

I lay stark awake 

sweating bullets, afraid to look at the window: 
surely I would see his wolf-snout, 

his bawdy red tongue mashed against the glass. 


One night he did come, and stood 
at the foot of the bed 
while I stared and stared. 
He was a beautiful young man, romantically pale, 
and what a mouth, what eyes! 
When he smiled, what choppers, 
white as snow! (Was he 
‘““mad, bad, and dangerous to know?”’) I'd expected 
horns: and that he’d gibber, and bounce off the walls 
like an ape. Yet here he was, an angel-haired 
sexy prince, giving off heat and light 
like a blast furnace. 
He whispered: 
“Rise and shine, little queenie. 
Come to papa, do.” 
His tongue, that red snapper, flicked 
between his lips, and he stood 
making loverboy eyes at me. 
I thought Trouble trouble trouble 
and I said ‘No no no!” 
He leaned closer, so that I could feel 
the hot corona of his curls, 
and spoke in a voice 
of burnt black sugar: 
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‘““My lost Rosetta, my little stolen Ruby... 
you expected a monster mauler, you thought 
that somewhere there existed jiggly 
tutti-fruttis into which I chopped my pets. 
Yet here Iam, mild as mother’s milk: 
here is my kiss, of pulsing silk!” 

He paused, then added in business-like tones 

“T wish, shortcake, you’d open your eyes, 
and then you’d see 
my big surprise.” 


Hard gold lamplight, screams: 

my cleanneck aunts 

swarm into the room, case the corners: 

but I’m alone. ‘‘Nightmares,” they explain, 
“too much pepperbelly food,” 

and show me the tight window, 

and night pure as a bunny: nothing out there 

but dippers of stars. 


What then do they make of me 

kneeling and putting my lips to the spangled glass 
and breathing blood red from the heart 

I will kill you 

if you don’t come back. 
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OUT OF HAND: GRANT PARK 


Look at his eyes, 
how they hypnotize. 


After midnight, and thanks to you 

a loving mama is out too late at night. 
Wildlife shimmers through turquoise rain: 
three blonds pale as radium 

rise and shine, jump and shout 

before their man, dark and dangerous 
Mr. W.A.M. Did you ever see 

wild women tango 

past the flowers that smell like hot jam? 
Even the black cats, 

little twisters, are up to something 
animal fast in the lemon grass. 


Oh, back in baby’s arms 

feeling runs high. ‘Prove it!”’ you hiss. 
In the red-hot rainy darkness I 

give you a big bad kiss, and we 

aim for the heart, make things jump. 
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THE JOURNEY 


Say it is Turkey, 1910, 

somewhere so far inland that news 

travels as fast as a villager 

driving his cart back from the city. 

Say he is young, the mule 

all ears and lanky, that the road 

is easier travelled with a full wine-skin. 

Say he is bringing home 

what he has exchanged for his bulgur: 

cloth, thread, a trinket for his wife, 

a hammer, a light bulb. 

Say he does not know what electricity is, 
only that he has seen for the first time 

small glass stars hanging 

in the butcher shops and police stations 

and above the cloth-seller’s counter, 

and has felt, standing by himself 

under their hot, white, irreducible gazes 

his life change in an instant. 

Say when he arrives, he invites 

the whole of his village into his house, 
dangles the bulb from the ceiling by a string, 
and waits for the miracle to happen. 

Say the women rock on their haunches, 
some pregnant, others shy and marriageable, 
that the men have all turned into children 
and the children have remained what they are. 
Say, though the wind picks up a little 

and the river babbles to its wheel, 

that nothing happens, that their one connection 
to a world grown beyond them continues to be 
their faith touched by wonder and poverty. 
Say they will keep passing his house 
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each day, the washer-women, the sheep herders, 
the old men with sidelong glances, 

that they will grow older, poorer, 

but more astounded by the mysteries 

the world works on them. 

And say this is the last story 

your grandfather told you before he died 
somewhere inland, somewhere you dimly remember, 
and though you may never have seen the village 
or played in its water, ate of its grain, 

still, some nights, while your wife lies beside you 
asleep and pregnant and full of connections 

and darkness has closed on you like a fist, 

say you imagine a bulb dangling by a string 
around which the whole room centers itself. 

Say that your house is full of ghosts, 

that the eyes of fifty villagers are focused 

on the thin bridge of filament: 

say it will take light-years to cross, 

say it is an impossible journey, 

and already, you’ve begun to believe 

in anything, harder than anyone. 
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LITERALLY SPEAKING 


It is the old lie of the Academy: 

the literalists have no imagination. 

If they conspire to live on the surface 

of things, of words always, if ‘levels of meaning’ 
signifies for them a grammarian’s bookshelf 
or a carpenter’s telltale gadgets, 

consider how the world requires of them 

the keenest sense of wonder, 

how our casual figures of speech 

must send them out in a fever 

with picks and shovels, axes and winches 

to retrieve into the plainer sight 

of the eye what we’ve long abandoned: 

the holes to China, the falling stars we’ve bumbled, 
night-ships that have sadly passed us by. 
Theirs is an earth of the blessedly sane 

whose power comes from their loyalty to it. 
They are the dreamers we are unkind to, 

the eccentrics who live out our fictions, 
consorts to the man in the moon, 

keepers of the light at the end of every tunnel. 
If for them a rose is always a rose, 

are they not the richer for it? 

Envy them: when they speak of a wolf 

in sheep’s clothing, they have nothing 

in mind but a four-legged miracle; 

when they say the grass is greener, 

they’re knee-deep in a field’s rich hue; 

when they say something simple, 

like love, they mean it. 
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DIVORCE 


Black 
so black in these pine woods 
it doesn’t help to open my eyes. 


Some nights when lightning hissed 

so near to us ‘ 
the corners of the room flashed purple 
purple 

I'd hide my head against your chest 
counting your heartbeats. 

I'd say the seconds out loud 

like a charm to protect our house. 


Tonight 

there are no children to check in their beds 
no fire 

behind the screen. 


I count the pine cones falling. 
I close my eyes. 


Downstairs 

the steady electrical hum 

of the house I know by heart. 

Whatever blackness comes up the stairs tonight 


is coming for me. 
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PICKING THE ROSES 


I am picking the roses for next time, 

Little Darlings for the side of the house, 

Tiffany and Lilli Marlene for the hot slope 

where the strawberries used to be. 

I am doing this in early February 

before the ice cracks and the island gets back its dignity. 
There is a towel against the front door 

to keep the wind out 

and newspapers squeezed into the holes 

so we can have good reading for the bright wasps. 

If there is a boar he is outside snorting. 

We will need him for the bleeding and regeneration to come. 


Soon the dead plants will arrive by mail, 

the roses in corrugated paper, their roots packed 

in excelsior and moss, 

the lilies in plastic bags, their roots like radishes, 

a leaf or two to signify the good life of the future. 

When the time comes I will walk outside to hear my name 

ring through the trees, or stop for a minute to hear the 
words skip 

on the water or collect like mice behind the garbage cans. 

I will tear the ground with my shovel 

and bark with pain as I bend down over the roots 

and get ready for the dirty water and the dust. 


Then for two blocks up and two blocks down 
my screams, and the screams of the boar, 

will mix together. 

There will be talking afterwards and sobbing 
and touches of cynicism and histrionics 

in the living rooms by the river, 
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and single voices wailing in the tradition 

of the old orient, and choruses of flies 

boring everybody with their small details, 

crash of bone against bone, 

mixture of broken weapons and falling shadows. 


I will clean up 

like a ghost at my own funeral. 

My poor left eye will be closed shut 
behind its puffy hill 

and my right thigh will be permanently twisted. 
I will sleep my sleep 

on top of the mohair sofa, 

over the Inquirer and the white espresso. 

In one month 

the twigs will be shining 

and I will be rocking in my metal chair 

or sitting on my swing 

in the little room on the side porch. 

One arm I'll hold up in the snake position 
above my head 

and one arm I'll hold out like a hairy fox 
waiting to spring. 

I will collect all the stupidity and sorrow 
of the universe in one place 

and wait—like everyone else— 

for the first good signs, 

the stems to turn green, 

the buds to swell and redden, 

the clouds to fall, the trees to bend, 

the tenors of all 3,000 counties 

to tremble in the grass, 

to beat their chests, to tear their shirts, 

to stumble against the sopranos, to rise and fall 
like birds in the muddy grass, 

like heavy birds in last year’s muddy grass. 
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SONG 


There’s nothing in this gardenous world more delightful 
than blossoms lying where they fall, 

soldiers sprawled from one ravine to another, 

lovers under a bloody window. 


I look up through the branches 

dreaming of fate. 

My old enemy the blue sky is above me. 

My old enemy the hawk 

is moving slowly through the string of white clouds. 


One day I will wake up at dawn 

and philosophize about my state 

as I get ready. 

I will put on my heavy shirt 

and think of the long and bitter day ahead. 


It will take hours to know 
whether I will live or die, 

which car to get ready, 

which woods to pass by, 

which animal to ride over, 

which bridge to cross on the way. 


I love the sight of me 

rolled over on the ground. 

I love being pierced through the heart, 

half a man, half a flower, 

reaching my hand out, turning my palm away, 
one of the many pink and white blossoms, 

one of the many on the brutal lawn. 
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STEVE DUNN’S SPIDER 


Down in the sweet pepper bushes, 

down in the birches, 

down by the manmade lake, 

I walk across the causeway 

avoiding Steve Dunn’s spider, 

the little recluse with the white violin on its back. 


Down on the nudist’s log, 

down in the soggy water, 

down by the fat girl’s tried and true paradise, 
I avoid the thin white threads 

at any cost, 

the week in bed, 

the oozing ankle, 

the convulsive tightening in the throat, 

the year of remorse and burning tissue. 


In the twenty-fourth circle, 

in the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth circle, 
in the pool of warm blood, 

in old Pomona Real, 

I try to save myself, 

I hold the slippery tree between my legs, 
I talk to this or that Frenchman, 

I talk to a sodomist, 

I get ready for earthly bliss, 

I go to the furthest limit, 

I sink down of my own free will, 

I lie on the wavy rocks 


and I rise up, 

one more time in the brilliant sunlight, 
across from the pine trees, 

across from the cedars, 

king of the water, 

lord of the greasy log, 

lord of the lake. 
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CORNERS 


I’ve sought out corner bars, lived in corner houses: 
like everyone else I’ve reserved 

corner tables, thinking they’d be sufficient. 
I’ve met at corners 

perceived as crossroads, loved to find love 
leaning against a lamppost 

but have known the abruptness of corners too, 
the pivot, the silence. 

I’ve sat in corners at parties hoping for someone 
who knew the virtue 

of both distance and close quarters, someone with a 
corer person’s taste 

for intimacy, hard won, rising out of shyness 
and desire. 

And I’ve turned corners there was no going back to, 
corners 

in the middle of a room that led 
to Spain or solitude. 

And always the thin line between corner 
and cornered, 

the good corners of bodies and those severe bodies 
that permit no repose, 

the places we retreat to, the places we can’t bear 
to be found. 
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EGGS 


I never used to like eggs, that conspicuous 
breaking and ooze like a cow 

being slaughtered in the kitchen 
before the steak is served. 


And my father wanting his sunny-side-up 
which seemed wrong, 

like exposing yourself. But I loved to look 
at unbroken eggs, I loved 


to hold them in my hand and toss them up, 
always feeling I knew 

how high was too high, always 
coming away clean. 


Years later I'd discover, through Blake, 
you can’t get away clean. 

You have to know what’s more than enough 
to know what’s enough; 


the game I played was a coward’s game. 
I liked my eggs hard boiled 

at first, then devilled, ice cold. 
Scrambled was years off, 


breaking and cooking them myself—more years. 
One Halloween I stole eggs 

from the egg farm, extra large, to throw at girls. 
Loving the shape of eggs, 


confused by the shape of girls, I loved 
to see the egg break 

on their jeans, loved the screams and the stain. 
Now I suck eggs 


after making a little hole in the tip. 
I’ve made peace with the yolk. 
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Ino longer think of the whites as coming 
face to face with the blind. 


I almost can forget how the conglomerates 
have made chickens slaves, 

the small cages and the perpetual light. 
I love eggs now, 


I love women; I keep my eggs to myself. 
As for the chicken and the egg 
I say the egg was first. The egg is perfect. 


It always was. 


The chicken, like most children, an afterthought. 
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RUBBING 


Anything that you rub long 
enough becomes beautiful. 
Jim Opinsky 


I started with stones, just fingertips 
at first, imitating the wind, 
then harder, the unfamiliar touch 


so beauty would appear. 
I looked for old coins, tie-clips, 
anything that could be changed 


or returned to itself. 
I looked for you, and it was beautiful 
how my hands went off by themselves. 


I smeared black paint on the seascape 
I'd hated for years. Such beauty 
in erasure; I rubbed that sky 


until it was entirely gone. 
In the shower I rubbed the fixtures 
until they gave off light. 


When my hands got tired 
I covered my body with oil 
and moved against the wall, 


became an eel 
on the hardwood floor 
and lost all track of beauty— 


rubbing was all and oh 


when you felt right you couldn’t rub 
wrong. 
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TOWN MEETING 


In a recent survey, when asked 

what they most feared, the majority 
answered, speaking in front of others. 
Death was number seven. 

Today, across our State, in town meetings, 
we give ourselves another chance 

to decide what to make of our lives, 

how to spend what we have earned 
farming, teaching, selling our stores, 
staying home with the children, our first work. 
Far from here, within range 

of our voice’s vote, bombs are being built, 
set, it seems lately, on the trigger 

of a spider’s web we have each seen 

in the eave of a barn, a glass star 

spun overnight, the spinning 

that ties dew and beam together. — 

Or set on the idea that others, whose 
names we could once pronounce 

(they were our own), build more bombs 
than we and have no reason not to let 
them go, because, we think, they have 
nothing to lose. Or so we are told. 

They, too, used to knock down their webs 
with a broom, but now, like us, are more 
likely to leave them alone, let the light pass 
through. Today we ask, What is the best way 
to defend ourselves, to spend our taxes, 

in Cornwall, in Bristol, in Buel’s Gore, 
not a town, but where people meet as well. 
Some will argue this is not the right place 
to discuss this (we are too close to home), 
and not the right time (we have other business— 
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our roads, the school budget, whether we 
want to add on to the library), or that 

we have elected others to decide this for us, 
who know more than we do about 

what happens when a fly lands on 

any one of the wires of a spider’s web, 
here in Vermont, where flies 

cluster like burdock and move slowly as syrup; 
what happens when a herd of Holsteins, 
their bags full, almost cross Route 7, 

as we wait, watching, fly, cow, and burr, 
who will be left after us to speak. 
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LOON HUNTING 


They come rustling through the woods like 
autumn leaves, at least ten men to one loon. 
Thoreau, WALDEN 


L THE LOON 


Now I sink up to my neck in night-lake lunacy, 
waiting for some better news to come 

with deep flamingo morning storm. 

Tonight they come with four-wheel drive 

and hip boots, looking for the marsh grass 

regular as rice ripe for sickling. 

The owl and bat ruffle and my black loon rift 

of silence help them gather firewood close to camp. 
What do they want from me? My checkerboard of feathers, 
dark skin and solid bones, the chicks 

which lately sailed upon my back? 

They eat themselves suckhole silly, 

deep as muck in Jim Beam and ground tobacco. 

They stain the marsh with salt and ash and bottle glass. 
My marsh, my snakes, my laugh are apt to freeze 

such little powder kegs and roll them home. 


2 THE HUNTER 


We say we’re here to catch the water-witch, 

the crazy woman, shadow on the lawn. 

She’s the wild young aunt, the black-haired 

attic Rose who didn’t concentrate on baking, 
candledip or clothes. Her shawl is full of holes 
and you can’t even ask her what her name is now. 
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We come October hunting knowing she will scull the water, 
hide the moon. We hunters need each other, 

flare of kerosene, creak of packing case, thunk 

of heavy metal sounds to drown her, 

dangerous Ophelia in flowers. 

We are laughing louder now than all the strikes and shudders 
of the woods, the marsh, the lake, 

but I just want a tassel from the water witch’s dress, 

a glimpse of face, a handful of her hair. 

We'll be hunting for her some blanched dawns, 

after she is gone. 
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A PHYSICS PROBLEM 


Einstein: e = mc? 


Even if pastrami from the microwave 

is unasthetic, Rostow says, it tastes 

about the same, who cares where it came from? 
Babies out of petri dishes are the same 

and thirty-seven hour work weeks. 

The joy in evolution is that cars move 
faster than the horse or elephant 

or camel, and chemicals can clean 

your clothes and run your blood 

and you’ve got time to name your pleasure. 
Lady, would you like to go to bed? 


I 


What the lady wants, instead, 

are sheaves of wheat, hunters’ moons 

and costumes, cool still days 

to let us feel the anguish of red leaves 

and old beginnings just a little longer. 

The gift of this inevitable new wind, 

leaf scatter, cold drizzle, misery of night 

pressed like paws of wild dogs against the kitchen 
window is memory of other winters we were driven 
through, and we’ve come here. 

We are sharing Sunday morning, this old house 
and coffee, oranges, poppy seeds, gold leaf 

on birch trees, and wood fire. 

The rustle in the living room is us 

and a photograph, front page, 

of Sadat’s widow; her tilted head and tears 
conserve a dimming light, 

the half-life of a heavy earth. 
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TRACKS 


Trailing some earlier skier through the pines, 
I stop where he stopped, at a sudden stone: 


SUSANNAH HOLMAN 
wife of 
JOSEPH BROWN 
1785-1812 
(Joseph Brown is carved as square and deep, 
As if to say he has to bear more weight 


Of years, pain, guilt to judgment); and then a footnote, 
So low he’s scraped away the snow to read: 


also an infant daughter 


in italics, nameless. 
We pause together, leaning on our poles. 
Rest, Susannah Holman, from your hard delivery. 
Rest, infant daughter. And wherever your grave may be, 
Rest, Joseph Brown. The tracks lead smoothly on. 
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OCTOBER 


Now sleight-of-hand man, red-nosed clown, now queen 
Of the one burlesque the cops have yet to close, 

Give us your pumpkin leer and start the show. 

Now sumac saltimbanques with flaming breath 

Astound the clouds, and maple Sally Rands 

Shimmy your tasseled breasts. Applause, applause! 
Until, too soon, the truth is out; undressed, 

The old whore clacks her bones, and breath congeals 
Into pale purity, the cold ideal. 

November’s a subway leaving Scollay Square. 
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THE HORSEMEN 


All day, we followed the tracks of the wild horses 
On foot, taking turns at resting, 

Eating our cold food as we walked each way 

They turned to escape us. They disappeared 
Sometimes behind rough-shouldered ridges, up canyons, 
But we hurried after them and found them 

Too soon for grazing. They swam rivers 

That might have made them safe from wolves 

But not from our hunger: it was behind our eyes 
And not in our mouths. As we came nearer, nearer, 
Their heads would turn to us, then turn 

Away, they would go away aimlessly, 

Hating our smell as we loved theirs and hating 

The sight of us as we loved theirs, the headstrong 
Round-rumped tangle-maned lightfooted 
Windy-tailed horses who would belong to us. 


Already, others of our slow kind were flying 
Above four hooves, their feet leaving the earth 
Like birds flying as far in this new day 

As five sleeps in the old. Now following after 

At evening, we gave them no rest, gave nothing 
But hunger and that other emptiness: 

Fear of our strangeness. Some of us slept by water 
While they stood in the distance, darkening, 
Smelling it with dry nostrils, waiting to drink 

As deep as the coming night but seeing us waiting 
There for something they must have known was their hearts 
And their whole lives to come. 


In the morning, they were kneeling, lying down, rising 
And trotting again, then slowing, walking no faster 


Than we kept walking after them. They stumbled 
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And fell once more and stayed where they were 

As if dying, their white-flecked mouths 

And white-cornered eyes all turning 

As we touched them on their trembling withers to tell them 
What they were, what they would learn from us. 
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UNDER THE RAVEN’S NEST 


Outside my workroom window on a branch 

Still bobbing and weaving under the black weight 
Of his arrival, the raven begins squawking 

With all the neck-stretched 

Emphasis he can give to his great outrage. 


He wants to know what I’m doing skulking so near 
The Tree of Trees where he and his loud mate 
(Who’s cursing from offstage) 

Heaped up their nest last spring one scrap at a time 
Thirty yards overhead and raised two fledglings. 


They spent the living summer teaching their young 
By diving like stooping hawks to frighten them 
Through ecstasies of wing-over swoops and veerings 
And chasing them upwind 

And down till both had memorized ravenhood. 


He takes my measure with one eye and suddenly shifts 

To his gamut: grinding cackles and sharp nutcracks, 
Saw-whetting, chuckling, clock-winding, metallic gurgling, 
Rehearsals of retching, dogbarks, whistles, 

Quick sotto voce lipsmacks, coos, and wheedlings. 


Then leaving me with an impossible act 

To follow, an ars poetica far beyond 

The range of minor tricksters, 

He swerves up to the cedar crown to preen 

And preside with lofty silence over my brooding. 
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THE FIRE-BRINGERS 


You see it first as a spark on the horizon 

Like a distant campfire, but instead of dwindling 
As daylight dwindles, slowly it comes closer. 

You see the fire-bringer now, the exhausted runner 
You’ve waited for, legs almost giving in 

As he stumbles forward, staring, his mouth gaping 
Like an old young man at the end of a nightmare. 


And you reach out for the torch before it falls 
From his numb fingers, take it and turn away 

To start across long stretches of broken ground 
In the pitch of the night, your shadow (an outcast 
Whose feet slip swiftly and surely underfoot 

At every stride) bearing you up, but holding 
Nothing against the earth while you hold light. 


But soon each breath goes shallower, emptier, 

No matter how deep you draw it from crosswinds. 
Each breath is casting a shadow through your body, 
Taking your breath away as if you’d caught it 

Only to find it gone, to be caught again’ 

And lost again, till its pathway burns more fiercely 
Than yours or the flame now growing heavier 


In your clenched fist, and your shadow joins the dance 
Two lame feet make in time to your blood’s drumming, 
And there ahead, half light, half shade, another 
Fire-bringer waits for you, one hand reaching out 
Toward yours as you lunge to clasp it eagerly, 

To hang on for dear life. He takes your fire 

And runs away with it into darkness. 
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SONG AFTER MIDNIGHT 


Where have you been, Two-legged Walker? 

To marsh, to thicket, to the bones of trees. 

And what have you brought from there 

For your Strange Sister? 

Dry leaves like hands and the dumb-show of rain. 

Go back again. 

Find her the flower whose roots stretch up through the air 
And bloom all winter. 


Where else have you gone, Climber on All Fours? 
To gardens of stones, to the feet of mountains. 

And what have you brought from there 

For your Strange Mother? 

Thornapple, mallow, wingscale, vetchling, felwort. 

Go back once more. 

Find her the eyeteeth of Eagle, feathers of Marmot, 
Claws of Blue Racer. 


What other paths have you stumbled on, Listener? 
The riverside, the river’s mouth, and the seashore. 

And what have you brought from there 

For your Strange Lover? 

The spinning of countless crescent moons in the water. 
Go back to that dancing. 

Find her the turn of her salt-breathing blood 

In the heart of weather. 


And where will you go next, Quick-and-dead Tale-teller? 
To a house, to a room, to an old darkness. 

And what will you bring from there 

For the Witch of Dreamers? 

Starleaf, stoneroot, earthtide, the kiss of the spider. 

Lie down alone 

Till you can ask one true beautiful question 


Without an answer. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


Vivaldi in Early Fall, by John Engels. University of Georgia Press. 
$8.50 clothbound; $4.50 paperbound. 


This is a resonant collection, carefully structured. It begins with 
the lyrics of genesis, with meditations on the natural world, and the 
tasks of naming or recognition. The poems then open out toward 
family and history. Finally, in a separate section, or coda, are five 
splendid poems about artists (Mozart, Mahler, Van Gogh, and Viv- 
aldi) who stand as the perfected types of instinctive self- 
consciousness. At the same time, Engels interweaves his themes; a 
moving poem about his son’s death (‘‘After Thirteen Years”) is re- 
called when later (in “Mahler Waiting”’) the composer of the Kinder- 
totenlieder speaks of his own dead child. Throughout, but especially 
in poems like “Thinking of the Garden” and “Bog Plants” and “The 
Mothwing, Ice at Dawn,”’ he is a keen observer: spring mud steams, 
the hemlocks smell pitchy. Engel’s generosity of spirit is not always 
matched by his technique. He is fulsome and rambling at times, and 
his free verse gets soggy. But he writes with a tender passion, with 
what he calls “‘the body’s eagerness” and the ‘exactitude of matter” 
and a song that “‘roots, blossoms, thrusts / deep toward the still 
center, overspreads / the sky like a million breathing leaves.” 


I Am the Jefferson County Courthouse, by Andrew Glaze. Thunder 
City Press. $4.50 paperbound. 


The title poem is an exuberant Whitmanian chant, a dramatized 
evocation of outsized doings in the Birmingham courthouse and 
press room, the more vivid because they exist now only in memory: 
“It’s safe in my head—clacking that typewriter, striking and 
singing, / across my temple—belonging nowhere else on earth 
anymore / but my press room, my courthouse, being enlarged in my 
amazement.” None of the other poems in this short book is as 
appealing, but few are without their own pleasures. The best of 
them—“Tick Tock,” ‘‘Paris”—are also memory-poems; his distance 
from a subject prompts a discipline and subtlety. Elsewhere, Glaze’s 
style is often so fervent that it gives in to empty gestures (“vacuum 
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of purest anguish and bliss”) or gaucherie (“Oh well of violent desire 
that makes experience / hang onto life!”’). But, when the oratory is 
checked, his writing makes its way by quirky surprises. There is 
immediacy and vigor here, ‘‘writs and blunderbusses.” 


For the Sleepwakers, by Edward Hirsch. Knopf, $10.95, clothbound; 
$5.95 paperbound. 


Hirsch comes to poetry as to a wind-up toy. He plays with it, 
turns it inside out, breaks and mends it, plays. Sometimes it ticks like 
Gertrude Stein: “To begin, and to begin again, and to begin with / 
The operatic beginnings of another winter.” Sometimes it spins on 
the axis of its own silliness: ‘“Nerval, I say to myself, quiet 
down, / Calm yourself. It’s bad enough that the Prince / of Nerva is 
nervous, and the Duke of Nerva, / And the Duke’s German 
shepherd, Prince, / and the Princess’s French pekapoo, Duke.” This 
kind of slapstick abounds. When he can restrain himself, Hirsch is 
better. He prefers the expressionist portrait (“The Enigma: Rilke,” 
or the sweet ‘‘Matisse’”’) or a stew of dissolves and associations 
(““Cocks,” ‘‘Reminiscence of Carousels and Civil War”). This poet 
has talent, but it is vitiated by a coy or dizzy self-indulgence: updated 
Dada. As a result, the poems aren’t memorable. But from scattered 
hints, from a colorful diction and a rhythmic surety, it may be 
predicted that he can—and will—write a more substantial book than 
this: one for the wide-awake. 


Brotherly Love, by Daniel Hoffman. Random House. $10.00 
clothbound; $5.95 paperbound. 


This is a single long poem, in sixty-one sections, that recounts 
William Penn’s founding his “green and country Town / Where His- 
tory begins anew.” In proper epic style, Hoffman starts with Penn’s 
Shackamaxon treaty with the Lenni Lenape; then goes back to trace 
his hero’s biography, his Quaker principles, his noble vision. The 
third part of the poem, where Penn’s descendents are center-stage, is 
the grim record of conniving and depredation—the Indian heritage 
destroyed, the land exploited. Spirit is what animates Hoffman’s 
narrative: from the Lenni Lenape’s cosmography, the Walum Olum, 
to Penn’s vision, to the conference of ghosts that later broods over 
betrayals. Above all, it is the spirit of place: worshipped by the 
Indians, construed as a Peaceable Kingdom by Penn, violated by 
mercantile “interests.” This is a poem of history, and therefore of 
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conscience, and it takes up those perennially vexing matters of 
power and property, environment, religious values, historical 
forces, the clash of cultures. For his tale of another Paradise Lost, 
Hoffman deploys the full range of modernist devices: a montage of 
voices and forms (the seventeenth century cleverly invoked by sev- 
eral of its favorite schemes), pictographs, illustrations, costume 
drama (Hoffman’s Indians, with their wigwams and wampum, are 
rather wooden), appended Notes, and documents. The latter are 
troublesome. They occupy a large part of the book; Hoffman draws 
on letters, diaries, treaties, charters, minutes, speeches, Penn’s Frame 
of the Laws, many historical studies—and simply arranges them as 
verse. ‘‘Facts yield their secret sense and poetry and annals are alike,” 
says Emerson. Yes and no. The original material is flushed with 
authenticity, and sometimes reveals innocence or self-deception or 
treachery more tellingly than any poetric redaction. But it has a 
dulling effect: the real stuff of poetry—the texture of its rhythms and 
images, the gliding leaps of its style and ideas—is not there. Pound 
said an epic is “a poem including history”—putting his stress on 
poem, and meaning that is contains and transcends history. On the 
model of William Carlos Williams’s Paterson or Alfred Corn’s A Call 
in the Midst of the Crowd, Hoffman might better have separated 
document from poem, and juxtaposed their contrasting perspec- 
tives (objective and subjective, past and present, personal and his- 
torical). As it stands, his careful research and grand opera blocking 
tend to drag against the poem as an act of imagination. But Hoffman 
has got hold of one of the great American stories. 


Hard Words, by Ursula K. Le Guin. Harper and Row. $10.95 
clothbound; $4.95 paperbound. 


Is this book meant to capitalize on Mrs. Le Guin’s popularity as a 
science fiction writer? She is no poet. Her phrase, “the action of 
writing / short lines,’’ describes the extent of her technique: 
chopped-up prose. Banalities (‘I am not I/ but eye’’) and jingles 
(“As I went over Simple Hill/ I saw a woman dancing: / Give it 
away, away, away, / Give it away to the west wind.’’) and other 
embarrassments proliferate. This collection includes a diaristic group 
about a trip through Cornwall, sketches of Hindu gods, a few para- 
bles (one begins “I am nobleman of vast estate . . .””), bread-and- 
butter verses to friends, some rueful thoughts about aging. It may be 
a book for Le Guin’s fans, but it is not for the serious reader of poetry. 
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Poems Old and New 1918-1978 , by Janet Lewis. Swallow Press/Ohio 
University Press. $14.95 clothbound; $7.95 paperbound. 


A Collected Poems by any artist who works, like Janet Lewis, with 
slow precision within a very narrow range is in danger of being 
either neglected or overestimated. With her late husband Yvor Win- 
ters, she shares an abiding interest in American Indian culture; a 
sequence on Ojibway themes leads off this book, and it concludes 
with an even better set on the Anaszazi and pueblo life. In both 
groups, a screen of sentimentality is in place, along with the expected 
details: the Edenic forest, river bank and hawk, the ceremonials. 
Though there are successes (““AwAtobi” is one, a fine one), Lewis is 
more convincing with lyric abstractions. Time—‘‘the substance and 
the breath”—is her theme, and Yvor Winters’s dry aesthetic is, 
again, her guide. Her material has been refined to the point she wants 
to make about it; her imagination is demure, and thoroughly tradi- 
tional; her rhythms are exact; her tone nostalgic, often stiffly so. 
Many poems are occasional—several elegies and memorials, or the 
likes of ‘‘Lines with a Gift of Herbs’”—and none is ambitious. I 
would single out “Cradle Song,” “Meadow Turf,” “No-Winter 
Country,” “Snail Garden,” and “‘Geometrics” for some praise. 
Lewis is best known as a novelist. Whether or not poetry has been 
merely a sideline, her gift for it is slight—I mean, both delicate and 


minor. 


Trying to Surprise God, by Peter Meinke. University of Pittsburgh 
Press. $10.95 clothbound; $4.50 paperbound. 


I presume Peter Meinke meant this book to sound jaunty, vulner- 
able, droll . . . sincere. The personality he boasts of is all heart: he gets 
drunk at poetry festivals, jokes about suburbia, longs for his mother 
and consoles his sister and lectures his son. “Defiant and afraid, I 
celebrate / my chain-smoking yogurt-eating soul.” His poems are 
decked out with banana daiquiris, plastic roses, line-backers, rolfing, 
whales, and Golf-O-Rama. With images like “the sky is a drop in the 
bloodstream of God.” With lines like “Mother, you wanted 
beauty / for your children, and fresh air.” It is, in short, the sort of 
poetry that is handed back, with a sigh, to the workshop beginner. It 
is jejune and tedious, a blend of shallow observations, knee-jerk 
emotions, groaning puns, and lots of exclamation marks. There is 
little sense of craft. And nowhere is that more evident than in a series 


of sonnets he launches, to no end. 
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White Monkeys, by Bin Ramke. University of Georgia Press. $8.50 
clothbound; $4.50 paperbound. 


“We are moved to memory,” this book begins, and it goes on to 
move through details of Ramke’s south Texas childhood. His project 
is not merely autobiographical. The self-in-relation is his focus; son, 
husband, father, citizen—each is an identity that requires its own 
definition and history. Even when he is not writing about himself, 
Ramke’s tone is one of wry or wrenched nostalgia. This collection 
could have been pruned to advantage. There are too many slight 
anecdotes, too much bland second-thinking. The most impressive 
poems here are the longest—portrait galleries (like “Rose Hill Shop- 
ping Center,” that catches the quiet desperation of Southern life) or 
theme-and-variations (‘‘Circles,” ‘‘Nuns in Sunshine,’ “Three 
Views of One Woman’’). Best of all is “Sex Therapy,” the story of 
Odysseus in modern dress. There are some brilliant strokes here. 
The section called ““Polyphemus” talks of “the practice of cannibals 
called parentage.” The section about Penelope, called ‘““The Weav- 
ings,” ends: ““Some husband is always late / for something, or some- 
thing grows cold / as dinner in any woman’s life.” 


Northern Spy, by Chase Twichell. University of Pittsburgh Press. 
$10.95 clothbound; $4.95 paperbound. 


These poems take place in the market, the kitchen, the bedroom, 
porch, and field. They are alert to the natural cycles of weather, the 
green world, the body’s flux; and to those less predictable chances of 
love. “Love is a country / to which we return and return, / but in 
which we cannot live,”’ this poet says. Though she has written sev- 
eral touching poems here about “‘the dark hinges between lives,”’ she 
writes with more shrewdness about “‘the pleasure I take / in loneli- 
ness.” Or perhaps it is fairer to say that she moves back and forth: 
“We will not find the wilderness / where we expect it, / nor find, in 
cold, a home.” She looks, with a painterly eye, for the color and 
composition of a scene: a fish “‘curves like a weapon in the pan, / its 
sharp fin exposed, / arranged in its colors and juices / among green 
sprigs / and the spiral twists of lemons.” Her tone is demure, melan- 
choly, fluttery; she is intelligent without sounding either calculated 
or original. The book’s rhetorical range (and hence, its emotional 
range) is limited to a heaping of phrases or clauses, a constant present 
tense, and to recurring tics (’’paradise, / that expensive hotel,” ‘“Au- 
gust, that outlaw,” “‘the heart, that bucket,” etc.). But the book is an 
assured and a promising one. 
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Swimmer in the Spreading Dawn, by Kathleen Spivack, Apple-wood 
Books. $4.95 paperbound. 


Spivack writes two sorts of poems. The first is just social com- 
mentary: acerbic, often cartoonish vignettes of the way women live 
now—with men, with each other, with themselves. The second is a 
more lyrical and equivocal poem. “‘Five Women,” “Fugue,” 
“smoke,” “Flowers,” and “Swimmers in the Spreading Dawn” are 
of this sort, and the best work in her book. She writes in a nearly 
bewildering variety of forms (there are catalogues, an Insult Sonnet, 
a sestina about porno films) and styles; the effect is less one of ver- 
satility than of uncertainty: “I write so much / on the inside of my 
brain // that I forget what it was/ that I wanted to tell you. But / 
through the open door, warm / white rose petals blow in.” This is not 
a compelling book, but it is a skilled one. 


So This Is the Map, by Reg Saner. Random House. $8.95 
clothbound; $5.95 paperbound. 


This is an exceptionally fine book. Saner’s first, Climbing Into the 
Roots (1976), announced a poet of unusual gifts: a pulsing voice, a 
rich and crackling diction that accompanied him on his treks up the 
high Colorado peaks, their exacting splendor his subject and the 
literary sublime his tone. This new volume does not represent an 
advance, but an expansion. It is probably too bulky; though there are 
no throwaways, some poems among the fifty printed are more suc- 
cessful than others. When he writes about Wounded Knee or New 
York City, about his family and its social nexus, Saner writes well 
but with a less urgent exhilaration than when he is alone with him- 
self, outdoors, and with “a moment, amazed at its size.”” When he 
walks, he can take “‘mountains along / lightly as burrs on my socks.” 
I hear Emerson and Thoreau, Hopkins and Ammons in his solip- 
sism. I hear it in “The Day the Air Was on Fire,” “Moon,” “Denver 
Planetarium: ‘The Archive Project,’ ”’ ““Ploughing the Dark,” 
“Trail,” “Homing,” “Bonfires,” and “Essay on Earth.” His style 
half creates what he perceives: the “‘moss lather” in a ditch, the 
“geysering lilacs,” “the great white ox of Colorado sun,”’ muskrat 
entrails that are a “‘swipe / of visceral glue over alpine flowers,” a 
kettledrum’s “buttered thunder,” or ‘‘the smashed melon smells of 
dead wood.” Saner is lavish with his style. But he is no mere de- 
scriptive poet, his book no Field Guide. His poems are about the 
process of knowing the world, about its mysterious reflection of 
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depths within us. To mistake him for a naturalist would be to miss 
the refined power of his meditative song. 


Yellow Stars and Ice, by Susan Stewart. Princeton University Press. 
$7.95 clothbound; $3.95 paperbound. 


There is a feverish quality to this book, not hard to account for. 
‘“‘My throat has lost sense of its voices,” she says in one poem; and in 
another, ““The day’s ragged pieces fall / like confetti from our vacant 
rooms.” There are several voices here, and little sense, and many 
ragged pieces. At times Stewart sound like accelerated Strand, or 
Ashbery with a headcold. More often, she writes the kind of motif- 
poem popularized by James Tate (though without his wit). 
Windmills, terror, the color blue, whatever—each is put through its 
multiplying paces in a poem. No term is introduced but for the 
farfetched simile or tiny yarn to be made of it. Catchphrases are 
dealt crookedly: “It is raining pennies and cats and dogs from 
heaven / and raising the history of the future.” Particulars are banked 
up, as if there were safety—and significance—in numbers: “A song 
of the Lorelei’s smile / that made the morgues of Paris sigh, / the 
gambler’s diamond pin/ in the Mississippi mud, / the blackbird’s 
abandoned spoon / and the broken glass of summer.” She writes a 
revved-up reverie. She gyres and gimbles. I am no partisan of dis- 
cursive or hectoring or drab, earnest verse. But surely the alternative 
isn’t this. Stewart works her fancy, not her imagination. 


Waiting for My Life, by Linda Pastan. Norton. $14.95 clothbound; 
$4.95 paperbound. 


The monochrome of middle-age preoccupies Linda Pastan’s latest 
book, her fourth. The body stutters and fails, so that minor surgery 
is now “‘the dress rehearsal.”” Romantic passion sputters “‘into a small 
domestic flame for others / to warm their hands on for a while.” In 
what she terms the “war between desire / and dailiness,” between 
longing and order, body and soul, the woman and the poet, she 
declares ‘‘Let dailiness win.” To these losses and to the rather bleak 
landscape where they happen, she brings a strong moral sensibility 
and a poised art. Each poem is shaped with care—its scene sketched, 
or its conceit extended—and each makes its point, sometimes 
doggedly, sometimes (as in “Ethics’’) touchingly. In the book’s last 
poem she stands at her window “‘watching the snow / which knows 
only one direction, / falling in silence / towards silence.” I miss a 
certain amplitude and unpredictability here. 
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Enough Said: Poems 1974-1979, by Philip Whalen. Grey Fox Press. 
$4.95 paperbound. 


Those who buy this book will know what to expect. Philip Wha- 
len has been around for a while, at least in San Francisco, and the 
kind of poetry he writes—light-headed rococo graffiti—has passed 
from cult to corporation. Through the shredder of what he calls his 
“blissed out” sensibility he feeds the “‘incunabula tightrope novel of 
blank mind,” so that a “‘neutrotic smoke alarm gribbers in the zendo.”’ 
As Dr. Johnson said of Macpherson’s Ossian, “‘a man might write 
such stuff forever, if he would abandon his mind to it.’’ Whalen’s 
book is mindful of its abandonments, its ‘“‘aimless luxury.” There is 
little conceptual shape, no argument of vision or from experience. 
Still, there is a certain charm. Some of its may be the misérable miracle 
(in Michaux’s phrase) of drugs; certainly it is the “trill and marble 
hallelujah” of language and free association. Is it self-indulgent? 
Very. Hans Memling and Sonny Rollins are thrown together in the 
same poem, while Thomas Mann boogies with “ ‘ 
in’ daily.” His method is the pan-shot or zoom-in, “not to claim or 


a lady who comes 
be claimed.” Latin tags, paranoia flashes, lunch leftovers, ex-lovers, 
radio spots, and reading scraps—all drift through the poems. Wha- 


len’s is, if not a wise passivity, then a mellow one. 


J. D7 MC CLATECHY 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


ALFRED CORN’s most recent book is The Various Light. The stanzas 
printed in this issue are drawn from a book-length work-in-progress 
titled Notes from a Child of Paradise. 


MARGARET BENBOW recently had new poems in The Kenyon Review. 
“The Old Biograph Girl,” which marked her first appearance here 
(May 1980), was reprinted in the 1981 Anthology of Magazine Verse & 
Yearbook of American Poetry. 


GREGORY DJANIKIAN* was born in Alexandria, Egypt, and studied at 
the University of Pennsylvania and Syracuse University. He has 
contributed to numerous little magazines, including The Nation, The 
American Scholar, Shenandoah, and Greensboro Review. 


ROBERTA BIENVENU* took her B.A. last year from Oberlin and is now 
a teaching assistant in English and a graduate student in the Writing 
Program at the University of New Hampshire. 


GERALD STERN published The Red Coal last spring with Houghton 
Mifflin. He holds an N.E.A. grant this year, and has new poems 
forthcoming in APR, Pequod, and Antaeus. 


STEPHEN DUNN’S fourth collection, Work and Love, was issued last 
year by Carnegie-Mellon. He received an N.E.A. Creative Writing 
Fellowship this spring. 


GARY MARGOLIS’s first book, The Day We Still Stand Here, will be 
published this fall by the University of Georgia Press. He lives in 
Middlebury, Vermont. 


KATHLEEN ATKINS* studied at the University of Alaska and Temple 
University, and now lives in Seattle. She has been a printer, a medi- 
cal records librarian, and an occasional teacher. 


C. W. PRATT* has appeared in Andover Review, Shenandoah, Com- 
monweal, and several other journals. He studied at Princeton, Bread 
Loaf, Cambridge, and Phillips Exeter Academy, where he now 
teaches. 
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DAVID WAGONER’s novel The Escape Artist was produced as a movie 
by Francis Ford Coppola and released by Orion Productions this 
May. His twelfth book of poems, Landfall, was published last year. 


J. D. MC CLATCHY’s book of poems, Scenes From Another Life, ap- 
peared last year from Braziller. He reviews frequently in these pages. 


* First appearance in Poetry. 


NEWS NOTES 


Cathy Song is the 1982 Yale Younger Poet. Her winning manu- 
script, From the White Place, will be published by Yale University 
Press next Spring. Richard Hugo was the judge. + Hiroaki Sato and 
Burton Watson are the winners of the $1,000 PEN Translation Prize 
(supported by the Book-of-the-Month Club) for their anthology of 
Japanese poetry, From the Country of Eight Islands, published by 
Doubleday. « Jared Carter is the winner of the 13th annual Great 
Lakes Colleges Association New Writers Award in poetry for his 
volume Work, for the Night Is Coming (Macmillan). Judges were 
James Cook, Conrad Hilberry, and David Young. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 





VERSE 


The Ratio of One to a Stone, by Anna Adams. The First East Coast Theatre and Publish- 
ing Company (New York City). No price listed. 

Birds, by Arnold Adoff. J. B. Lippincott. $9.50. 

Red Deer, by Floyce Alexander. L’Epervier Press (Seattle). $4.95. 

Modern Scandinavian Poetry: The Panorama of Poetry 1900-1975, ed. by Martin Allwood. 
New Directions. $22.50. 

F Train Ramble, by Grover Amen. Reluctant Buddha Press (Brooklyn). $3.95. 

The Americna Book of the Dead, by Jim Barnes. University of Illinois Press. $10.00 
clothbound; $4.95 paperbound. 

Echo of the Imperfect, by Dennis Barone. Tamarisk Press (Philadelphia). $2.00. 

Backtalk, by Robin Becker. Alice James Books (Cambridge, Mass.). $4.95. 

The Discovery of Love & Other Songs, by Adrian Belmont. Cygnet Press (Brookline, 
Mass.). $9.95. 

Bread, Hashish and Moon: Four Modern Arab Poets, tr. by Ben Bennani. Unicorn Press 
(Greensboro, N.C.). $12.00 clothbound; $6.00 paperbound. 

Clackshant, by Alexander Blain III. Sylvan Publications (Northville, Mich.). $6.00. 

Stripping, by Laura Boss. Chantry Press (Midland Park, N.J.). $5.00. 

As Once to Birth I Went Now I Am Taken Back, by Harry Brody. Privately printed. No 
price listed. 

Graffiti for the Johns of Heaven, by James Broughton. Syzygy Press (Mill Valley, Calif.). 
$6.00. 

Jacobean and Caroline Poetry: An Anthology, ed. by T. G. S. Cain. Methuen. $22.00 
clothbound; $10.95 paperbound. 

Belfry and Hearth: A Bicentennial Collection of Poems, by the Carlisle Poets Workshop. 
Peachbrook Press (Carlisle, Penn.). No price listed. 

101 Proof, by Alexander C. Carsley. Ross-Erikson (Santa Barbara). $5.95,. 

Elderberry Flute Song: Contemporary Coyote Tales, by Peter Blue Cloud. The Crossing 
Press (Trumansburg, N.Y.). $13.95, clothbound; $6.95 paperbound. 

The Mud Actor, by Cyrus Cassells. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. $14.50 clothbound; 
$7.95 paperbound. 

Night Cries, by John Cassidy. Bloodaxe Books (Newcastle upon Tyne). 8.95. 

From Platt Clove and Kaaterskill, by John Cline. Tamarisk Press (Philadelphia). $3.00. 

Earth Ovum, by Richard Cloke. Cerulean Press (Northridge, Calif.). $3.25. 

Domestic Scenes, by Rosetta Marantz Cohen. Riverstone Press (Golden, Colo.). $5.00. 

New and Selected Poems, by Tony Connor. University of Georgia Press. $12.50 
clothbound; $6.95, paperbound. 

Research, by Clark Coolidge. Tuumba Press (Berkeley). $3.00. 

Voices of the Dead and the Dying, by Morton Cooper. Privately printed. No price listed. 

The Revisionist, by Douglas Crase. Little, Brown. $5.95. 

Magpie on the Gallows, by Madeline DeFrees. Copper Canyon Press (Port Townsend, 
Wash.). $6.00. 

Purgatorio: Second Book of the Divine Comedy, a New Verse Translation with Introduction 
and Commentary, by Allen Mandelbaum. Bi-lingual text. University of California 
Press. $22.50. 

Puella, by James Dickey. Doubleday. $10.95. 

The Butchers of Hull, by Peter Disbury. Bloodaxe Books. 8-25. 

The Eye Is Single, by Grace DiSanto. Briarpatch Press (Davidson, N.C.). $10.00. 
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The Balthus Poems, by Stephen Dobyns. Atheneum. $11.95 clothbound; $6.95 pa- 
perbound. 
Owl! Light, by William F. Dougherty. Wings Press (Belfast, Me.). $4.95. 
A Rumoured City: New Poets from Hull, ed. by Douglas Dunn. Bloodaxe Books. £3.50. 
Songs of Something Else, by Gunnar Ekel6f. Tr. by Leonard Nathan and James Larson. 
Bi-lingual text. Princeton University Press. $20.00 clothbound; $8.95, paperbound. 
Murmurings & Palpitations, by R. Gerry Fabian. Raw Dog Press (Doylestown, Penn.). 
$1.00. 

Commercial Break, by Paul Fericano. Poor Souls Press (Millbrae, Calif.). $4.00. 

Separate Pleasures, by The 4:30 Poets. Omega Press. $6.00. 

From the Domain of Arnheim, by Alastair Fowler. Secker & Warburg. £4.95. 

No One Took a Country from Me, by Jacqueline Frank. Alice James Books. $4.95. 

Herakles: A Verse Play, by Eli Goldblatt. Tamarisk Press. $3.50. 

“Reflections in the Tree of Life,” by Dennis L. Gorectke. Privately printed. No price 
listed. 

Of the Great House: A Book of Poems, by Allen Grossman. New Directions. $6.95. 

January Thaw, by Bruce Guernsey. University of Pittsburgh Press. $10.95 clothbound; 
$4.95 paperbound. 

A Packet Beating Like a Heart, by Eloise Klein Healy. Books of a Feather (Los Angeles). 
No price listed. 

Rumour of Rebellion, by J. M. Hoadley. Druid Press (London). £1.00. 

Something Unspoken, by J. M. Hoadley. Druid Press. £1.00. 

A Present of Laughter: Wit & Nonsense in Pictures & Verse, ed. by Bryan Holme. Viking. 
$14.95. 

Samuel Johnson: The Complete English Poems. Ed. by J. D. Fleeman. Yale University 
Press. No price listed. 

Ben Jonson: The Complete Poems. Ed. by George Parfitt. Yale University Press. No price 
listed. 

Mechos, by Edward Kaplan. Gleniffer Press. Distrib. by Swamp Press (Amherst, Mass.). 
No price listed. 

The Warrior in the Forest, by David M. Katz. House of Keys (Cincinnati). $10.00 cloth- 
bound; $4.00 paperbound. 

Selected Poems, by Galway Kinnell. Houghton Mifflin. $12.50. 

Traveling, by Nancy King. Signpost Press (Bellingham, Wash.). $2.00. 

Our Ground Time Here Will Be Brief, by Maxine Kumin. Viking/Penguin. $16.95 
clothbound; $7.95 paperbound. 

And the Business Goes To Pieces, by:Michael Lauchlan. Fallen Angel (Highland Park, 


Mich.). $3.00. 
Early Irish Verse, ed. and tr. by Ruth P. M. Lehmann. University of Texas Press. 
$19.95. 


Swansongs, by Sue Lenier. Oleander Press (New York City). $8.95. 
Candles in Babylon, by Denise Levertov. New Directions. $12.95 clothbound; $5.95 
paperbound. 
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KENNETH REXROTH 


1905-1982 


Break the black silence. 

Speak of a tree full of leaves, 

Of a flying bird, the new 

Moon in the sunset, a poem, 

A book, a person—all the 

Casual healing speech 

Of your resonant, quiet voice. 

The word freedom. The word peace. 
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I enclose: | ADDRESS 
(for one year) $20 [Fj 
(for two years) $37 
Add $4.00 per year for 
subscriptions outside the U.S. | From: 





JOIN THE MODERN POETRY ASSOCIATION 


I wish to become a Member of 
The Modern Poetry Association, 
the non-profit organization | NAME 
that sponsors POETRY. 
ADDRESS 





Associate $35 Tj 
Patron $70 
Sponsor $125 J 
Guarantor $500 [] 


All Members of The Modern Poetry Association wil! receive a year’s subscription to POETRY 
and the many other benefits described on the reverse side of this form. Contributions are tax- 
deductible except for the $20 value of the subscription. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
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NAME 





Please change the address 


of my subscription to POETRY [] ST Dep oRess 


of my Membership in 
The Modern Poetry Association [J 


NEW ADDRESS 

(Address changes must be 
made six weeks in advance to 
insure uninterrupted receipt 


of the magazine.) Effective Date 





601 S. MORGAN STREET * P.O. BOX 4348 * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60680 
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